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BATHROOMS 


Change your old bathroom 
into this one! 


Picture this bathroom in your home! 
t can be yours, with all its beauty and 
onvenience, on the most liberal time 
bayment terms. To make your old bath- 
oom look like this, be sure to insist on 
igh-style American-Standard fixtures... 
because that’s the way to top quality, to 
he smartest colors. Your plumbing re- 


ailer will tell you how little it costs, how 


ruvine heme and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD 


easy it is to remodel your old bathroom, 
or add an extra bathroom or powder 
room to your home. You'll find him 
listed in the Yellow Pages of your phone 
book under “Plumbing Fixtures’ or 
“Plumbers’ Supplies.” He'll be glad 
to give you an estimate in advance. 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


If you live in Canada send to: Standard Sanitary & Dominion Radiator, Ltd., Box 39, Stafion D, Toro 


AMERICAN BLOWER «© CHURCH SEATS e¢ DETROIT LUBRICATOR 


FREE HOME BOOK 


Full color illustrations and Plea 
detailed descriptions of 
beautiful bathrooms and 
powder rooms help you 
choose the fixtures you 
want. Explains easy pay- 
ment terms. Send for this 
free book today. Just City 
mail the coupon. 


American-Standard 





Pod 


OARS Hu 





NEW! This lovely lavatory, made of genuine vitreous china and 
offering unusually wide counter space, is called the Tiffany. The 
Neo-Angle bath, of rigid cast iron with thick enamel coating, has 
two corner seats and a smooth, flat bottom, ‘The Master One- 
Piece toilet is good-looking, quiet-flushing. 


PLEASE PRINT 
American-Standard 
Dept. BF-102, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
> send me your HOME BOOK. 


| am modernizing Building a new home 


Name 


Street 


County __ State 


into 


oo 
——— 
—— 


e KEWANEE BOILERS ROSS HEATER © TONAWANDA IRON 
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T’s only natural for each manufacturer to claim that 
his tractor tire gives more traction, or cleans better, 


or lasts longer. 
You know best 


But the question is—who’s right? Whose word really 
counts? 


As a farmer, you know whose word counts most. It’s 
the word of farmers like yourself—farmers who have 
tried all makes of tractor tires—farmers with years of 
firsthand, day-in, day-out experience in the field. 


And thousands of farmers across the nation—farmers 
who work their own acres just as you do — vote 
Goodyear’s time-proved Super-Sure-Grips their First 
Choice in tractor tires, 


In survey after survey, year after year, they name 
Goodyears first by an overwhelming margin. There is 
no close second, 


Yes, farmers say Goodyears pull where other tires 
won’t. Farmers say Goodyears clean better and last 
longer. 


You can count on them to give you the best advice on 
tractor tires. 


FIRST in Traction « FIRST in Long Wear 


FIRST in Popularity 





. 


Super-Sure-Grip—T. M, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOOD, YEAR 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday — ABC Network 
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Brushing Teeth Right After Eating with 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 


STOPS 
BAD BREATH 


AND 


STOPS DECAY 


BEST! 


Colgate’s Instantly Stops Bad Breath 
In 7 Out of 10 Cases 
That Originate in the Mouth! 


COLGATE 
DENTAL CREAM 


it cleans your breath while it cleans your 
teeth! Brushing teeth right after eating with 
Colgate Dental Cream gives you a clean, 
fresh mouth all day long! Scientific tests 
prove in 7 out of 10 cases, Colgate’s instantly 
stops bad breath that originates in the mouth. 
No other toothpaste has proved so completely 
it stops bad breath. No other cleans teeth 
more effectively, yet so safely! 










AND THE 
COLGATE WAY 
STOPS TOOTH 
DECAY BEST! 


Yes, the best way is the Colgate way! In 
fact, brushing teeth with Colgate Dental 
Cream right after eating is the most thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home method of 
oral hygiene known today. The Colgate way 
stopped more decay for more people than ever 
before reported in dentifrice history! Yes, to 
help stop bad breath and tooth decay at the 
same time, the best way is the Colgate way! 


No Other Toothpaste 
Of Any Kind Whatsoever 
Offers Such 
Conclusive Proof! 


PURE, WHITE, 


SAFE COLGATE’S WILL NOT 


STAIN OR DISCOLOR! 












{ 
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1\4-ton 12-foot stake —also available on 2-ton chassis 


A GOOD-LOOKING STUDEBAKER TRUCK 
COSTS VERY LITTLE TO RUN 


Many owners of new Studebaker trucks 
soon find that they’re getting back some of their purchase money 
in daily savings. Dollar after dollar of this economy comes 
from increased gas mileage and decreased upkeep. 


1852 * STUDEBAKER'S 100TH ANNIVERSARY x 7952 


Hundreds of thousands of Studebaker The little wagon shop of H. & C.Stude- van was among the first vehicles Welcome new comfort for the driver is one 
trucks are on the job delivering low-cost baker opened for business in South the young firm turned out. Today, of the many stand-out distinctions of Stude- 
mileage in all sections of the nation—stream- Bend, Indiana, in 1852. A ‘‘prairie 100-year-old Studebaker is one of the baker trucks. Cab steps are fully enclosed 
lined ¥% ton, 34 ton and 1 ton pick-ups and schooner” for a California-bound cara- world’s largest car and truck builders. inside the cab doors. Superb new springing 
stakes—powerful 114 ton and 2 ton models. assures restful riding, loaded or empty. 
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Ideas for the Farm 


(For more information on these ideas, 
see end of first column) 





Year-’Round Heat Waves! All year long, in any building, you deal with 


radiant heat waves .. . 


millions of them. They penetrate most materials. 


But they bounce right off aluminum. That’s why Reynolds Aluminum Reflec- 
tive Insulation cools so efficiently in summer, saves so much fuel in winter. 


Foil on heavy paper . . 


. goes up quick, costs little. Quick comfort for your 


home. Quick production booster for poultry houses, etc. See your dealer. 


Ask for free folder. 


It Isn’t the Heat, it’s the humidity 
—or amount of moisture—that makes 
more and better crops. Portable irri- 
gation systems, essential in much of 
the West, are rapidly increasing in 





the so-called “humid” East half of 
the U.S. Preferred for light weight, 
strength and rustproof permanence is 
Reynolds Aluminum Irrigation Pipe. 
Illustrated 12-page booklet available. 





More Cold Cash from. cooler live- 
stock, when you build with Reynolds 
Lifetime Aluminum roofing and sid- 
ing. It reflects heat! That barn above 
belongs to a Georgia dairyman who 
says it’s “15° cooler in summer. My 
milk yield shows the difference. Also 


warmer in winter. I make more 
money and I save money with alumi- 
num.” Poultry and hogs do better, 
too, under aluminum. Ask your 
dealer. Free folder on request. 


y Reynolds Farm Institute, 
FARM Box 1800-D 
INSTITUTE Louisville 1, Ky. 
Please send literature on: 0 Irriga- 
tion; 0 Insulation; Roof Coating; 
© Reynolds Wrap; 0 Roofing and 
Siding. 
ca A RR op aE PO a Ae Se 


i as ie 








\\ 
We'll Warrant You, this roof will 
last and last. Because it’s coated 
with asphalt-aluminum roof coating 
made with just the right amount of 
aluminum pigment in the right ve- 
hicle. That's what the “Warranty” 
says. What it doesn’t say is that the 
cost is low and you get the extra 
advantage of aluminum’s heat-reflec- 
tivity . . . whether on rolled asphalt 


or rustable metal roofs. Cooler build- - 


ings, healthier livestock. Ask your 
dealer for his “Warranty” brand. 
Folder available. 





Put Reynolds Wrap, pure aluminum 
foil, to work in your kitchen. Line 
your broiler pan with it to save scour- 
ing, cook in it to save food and flavor, 
wrap leftovers in it to keep them 
fresh longer. For a real treat bake 
your next chicken or turkey in Rey- 
nolds Wrap. Write for illustrated 
folder, 


Military demands for aluminum limit 
the civilian supply. But Reynolds is 
rapidly expanding primary aluminum 
production. Keep asking your dealer 
for these products. They are worth 
waiting for, 





For More Fun, 
More Beauty, 
More Money 


HREE things this issue aims to 
help you get—more fun, more 
beauty, more money. 

Our cover page encourages more 
fun for the farm family. Read page 
182 for names of 20 favorite in- 
door games for fall and winter 
nights, and 16 favorite novels, 
every one of which you'll enjoy. 
We hope you will also order some 
of the 16 favorite flowering shrubs 
of Progressive Farmer readers, and 
also include some berry-bearing 
plants—nandina, Pyracantha, and 
deciduous holly—along with azal- 
eas and camellias for early spring 
blooming, and some figs, grapes, 
apple, and peach trees—not forget- 
ting pecans as Niven advises on 
page 80. 

All American fishermen right 
now are talking about Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s great fish story, The Old 
Man and the Sea. . . and you'll 
think about Old Santiago and his 
giant marlin when you read about 
Uncle Doc Shanks (48). We have 
two fine stories this month. 

Deciding how to vote intelligent- 
ly Nov. 4 is one of the most impor- 
tant things any family can do now. 
And to this end The Progressive 


Farmer has done more than 
other farm magazine we know of, 
Unlike an increasing number of 


farm publications, we do not seek | 
to influence readers to support one 
party or the other. We simply try 


to give the established facts q) 
the platforms and candidates 
both parties. We not only s 


a scoop in getting early interviews 


with Eisenhower, Taft, Kefauyep ” 
Russell, Warren, Stassen, Kea 
’ 


Harriman, and Barkley, but sent 


Fred Bailey to Denver, Colo,, and - 
Springfield, Ill., to get this month 
remarkable Stevenson - Eisenhower 
interviews which tell you what 
these men think about farm pro} 
lems and give very interesting 
glimpses of their personalities, 

Tom Sims, famous creator of 
“Popeye,” gives a real “Succes 
Talk for Farm Boys” (29) which is 
equally good for farm fathers. The 
gist of it is, “Make your life motto 
‘Yes, I can,’—not ‘No, I can't?” 
More “Success Talks” by famous 
Americans will appear next month 
and later. 

Want to know how European 
farmers are getting on their feet 
again? Well, Editor Eugene But- 
ler, just back after a trip of several 
weeks in France, Germany, and 
Italy, gives you his first answer on 
page 62... with more to come in 
November and December issues, 


If your pasture and small grain 
sowing has not been completed, 
there’s still help for you on pages 
16, 17, 22 last month and page 18 
this month. . . . Dean Chapman's 
poultry facts and figures (74) should 

(Continued on page 156) 


What To Look for Next Month 


OR our Carolinas-Virginia-Mary- 
land readers next’ month out- 
standing features will include— 

1953 Lessons for Tobacco Farm- 
ers from 1952 Experiences—By H. 
H. Bennett. 

The W. N. Stoneman Master 
Farm Family of Henrico County, 
Va.—By W. C. LaRue. 

Health Plans: More Doctors, 
More Hospitals, More Insurance— 
By William D. Poe. 

Mistakes of Master Farmers: A 
Symposium. 

Fall and Winter Care of Hogs, 


Sheep, and Beef Cattle—By George 
W. Litton and George Herring of 
VPI. 

304-Year-Old Maryland Farm 
(Postponed from this month.) 

Cattle Corrals and Equipment- 
By George Mahoney. 

Big Pigs Have the Best Chance- 
By Paul Noland. 

Make Your Fences Permanent- 
By Harold Benford. 

The Berries for You—By L. A. 
Niven. 

Some Favorite Delaware Dishes 
—By Sallie Hill. 





host of admirers. 


tion just outside. 





Covers: Last Month, This Month, Next 


EADERS are still talking about last month’s cover. “It was an 

unforgettably calm, reflective, restful picture that you just never 
get tired of looking at,” as one of our editors aptly said. It is also 
the fourth straight cover in a row that we have been unusually 
proud of—our exquisite June Maxfield Parrish, “Sunset on the River 
.. . the down-to-earth Hereford head in July . . . the farm boy and 
county agent picking a calf for the fair in August... 
month the equally remarkable triumph in composition and execu- 
tion of a four-color photo by Lewis Watson. 

This month’s remarkable cover is by John Clymer, whose cover 
paintings for Saturday Evening Post have won him a nation-wide 
Further comment about this cover appears on 
page 182. On that page also appears Dr. Poe’s discussion of “Fa- 
vorite Indoor Games,” originally planned for this page. 

For November, Thanksgiving month, we have an unusually beau- 
tiful photograph of a Tennessee country church with its congrega- 


and then last 
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NEW TEST FOR 
BUTTERFAT... 


A new butterfat test, de- 
veloped by USDA, 


Farm using detergent instead 
: of sulfuric acid, gives 
’ mil th o . more accurate reading, 
con a a V4 makes the bottles easier 
Senhows Ser ice to clean than the long- 


ot Wa used Babcock test. 





PROCESSED 
can't,” COTTON- 
famows Hf SEED FOR LIVE- 

STOCK FEED... 
ropean Your United States 
° be Department of Agri- ~ 
several culture has developed @& 


, and a low-cost method of 

ver on processing cottonseed 

me in which produces a high 

issues, quality meal that can 
beeconomically fed to 
pigs and chickens in 
larger amounts. 


TIME TO CHECK 
YOUR TIRES... 


Cities Service Speedmaster 
truck tires cost less and offer 
more trouble-free miles per 
tire. They’re built of super- 
strength rayon cord that is 
pre-coated in liquid rubber 
to produce a stronger tire 
body with much greater flexi- 
bility and extra long life un- 
der severe conditions. A spe- 
cial IMPACT SHIELD absorbs 
oo. road shock, protects against 
pac 3 ee? ™ bruises and blowouts. Wide, 
GRAIN DRYING PAYS OFF... Drying ay 6 ae flat, continuous-rib tread puts 
grain reduces spoilage, cuts down insect and \ Te ae Nees ad = more working rubber in con- 
weather damage, provides fewer market discounts — ~~ "= ee4 «tact with the road—less tread 
on high moisture, says United States Department of yee wy “oso wear per mile. For most miles 
Agriculture. The simplest method is forcing unheated aa? as th x te daa des [ee at lowest cost, ask about 
air through the crib or bin. Ask your county agent. rs ee si ~Speedmasters. 


ONLY FILL THIS C iT] E S 


BATTERY THREE 
TIMES A YEAR!... 


Amazing new Cities Service 

TRI-FILL BATTERY needs 

water only three times a 

year in normal car and truck 

use. Has three times the liq- 

uid reserve of ordinary bat- 5 t R VY | C £ 
tery. It’s the most modern, 

most powerful car and truck 

battery you can buy. Ask QUALITY PETROLEUM 
your Cities Service Repre- PRODUCTS 
sentative about Tri-Fill Bat- 

teries. They’re far more de- Accessories for the farm 
pendable ... last far longer. 
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‘the roughest beating your 
k clothes take is In) 
a the washtub! 







THAT'S WHY this 

and this label are a 
Hard-to-Beat 
Combination: 


seal 














“When you see 
this Seal and 
this Label to- 
gether, buy with 
confidence.’’ 


= All Big Favorite work clothes have passed the 
' American Institute of Laundering’s official lab- 
oratory tests for washfastness, strength of fabric 
and seams, sweat resistance, sunfastness and 
general launderability and appearance. 
Completely sanforized — even to collar 
linings and waistbands. You buy longer 
service when you buy Big Favorite. 
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We Salute These 26 Counties 


SOUTH CAROLI 


Abbeville — For its REA Electric 
Fair, with successful tractor-driving 
contest and $250 raised for 4-H camp 
fund. . . . Livestock judging team won 
second place in contest. 


Anderson—For harvesting 1 mil- 
lion pounds fescue seed and work in 
getting a support price on fescue seed. 


Calhoun—For fortunate rains that 
saved good soybean crop, compensat- 
ing for heavy corn crop loss. . . . Pas- 
tures back in good production, pulling 
cattle growers out of bad situation. 


Chester field—For 40 per cent in- 
crease in turkey production. . . . Good 
peach crop which brought excellent 
ae A very profitable two-weeks’ 
watermelon-loading school. 


Greenwood—For record yield of 
fescue and crimson clover safely har- 
vested. Lush irrigated pastures 
giving a striking lesson. . . . 29 new 
farm ponds this year, total of 85 now 
in county. 


Hampton—For 17 great concrete 
storage bins for grain with 375,000- 
bushel capacity, already filled with 
oats and lupine seed . . . some grain 
and lupine seed being sold, but much 
being tested, cleaned, and dried be- 
fore storage. 


Kershaw—For fine lesson learned 
this summer: Where fertilizer of high 
nitrogen content was used, corn stood 
heat and drouth. much better than 
where only average or below-average 
quantity of nitrogen was used. 


Newberry — For excellent exhibits 
at county REA fair and a tractor-driv- 
ing contest. . . . Excellent Jersey herd 


exhibited at State Jersey Club show 
during Clemson College Farm and 
Home Week at Clemson in August. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Beaufort—For a four-point graz- 
ing program including 1) enough La- 
dino pasture in summer, 2) temporary 
grazing crops of ryegrass and small 
grain in winter, 3) lespedeza in late 
summer to carry the cattle, and 4) 
having a surplus of grazing so that les- 
pedeza could be cut for hay during 
the dry season this year. 


Chowan—For local cotton ginners 
arranging for bonded samplers so as to 
have all cotton ginned in the county 
available for the free grading and 
classing service. 

Cleveland — For saving damaged 
corn by ensiling it in trench, wire, and 
permanent silos, with 24 men digging 
trench silos to salvage corn injured 
by drouth. 


Currituck—For big improvements 
made in 24 roadside markets border- 
ing the highway leading through the 
county to the Outer Banks and Roa- 
noke Island. 


~ 


Iredell—For storing 5 tons silage 
per animal unit this summer to com- 
pensate partially for short hay... . 
Small grain grazing mixtures (3 bush- 
els oats, 2 bushels barley) seeded in 
August to have grazing in September. 


Johnston — For pig club chain 
started by merchants of Clayton. .. . 
For two carloads liquid nitrogen ap- 
plied in Pine Level section. . . . Hun- 
dreds of acres tobacco land fumigated 
for control of nematodes. 


Orange—For 22 oat growers pro- 
ducing an average of 75 bushels com- 
bined grain per acre as compared with 


the county average of 30 bushels, . 3 
J. E, Latta won first prize of $25 fo 
yield of 98.7 bushels per acre, 


Richmond—For the rapid expan. 
sion in growing milo grain sorghum 
as a dry weather grain crop for sandy 
soils; finding it easy to grow, combine, 


vinci 
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Bedford—For fine teamwork of lj 
farm agencies and organizations “to 
make the best use of resources of any 
county in the state”. . . making good 
use of VPI specialists, newspapers 
radio broadcasting, and cooperation of 
farm supply dealers, merchants, and 
other businessmen. 


Botetourt—For 10 new member 
of DHIA . . . 300 per cent increase ig 
dairy herds vaccinated against Bang) 
... More lime used and more pastug> 
work than ever before. . . . Home dem 
onstration clubs remodeling, furnish 
ing, and equipping abandoned schod 
building for an attractive and useful 
community house for educational and 
recreational use. 





Giles—For Newport, Spruce R 

and White Gate communities e 

in the Roanoke Area Community Im 
provement Contest s yonsored by the 
Roanoke Chamber of Commerce . .. 
each community well organized with 
from 60 to 75 farm families, a set of 
officers and several committees; much 
community, farm, and home progress 
already made. 


Pulaski — For joining wholehear- 
edly in the 13-county Roanoke Area 
Community Improvement Contest. ... 
Mt. View, Newbern, Wurno and Rob- 
inson Tract community clubs organ 
ized and off to a fine start. . . . Pulaski 
Chamber of Commerce putting up 
$150 for local clubs and Roanoke 
Chamber of Commerce offering 
$1,525 for area prizes. 


Rockingham—For raising half the 
total crop of turkeys in the state—and 
Virginia ranks third in the United 
States. Increasing chicken and 
egg production. . . . Cooperatively kill 
ing, packing, and marketing poultry 
products, beef, and hogs. 


Seott—For carrying on improved 
extension-TVA test demonstrations, 
better pasture campaign, and 100- 
bushel corn contest. . . . Loading and 
marketing county wool cooperatively. 
.. . 28 Four-H boys and girls joined 
265 Four-H delegates and adult lead- 
ers from six Virginia counties at Camp 
Clyde Austin near Greeneville, Tenn. 


MARYLAN 


Baltimore—For an all-round Jap- 
anese beetle control program . . . every 
farm in county treated with milky 
white disease, a bacterial parasite of 
the beetle . . . spraying and trapping 
done as part of the control program. 


Carroll — For progressive farmers 
who sprayed 20,000 acres of clover 
and alfalfa for spittlebug, using ben- 
zene hexachloride, toxaphene, at 
methoxychlor—treating almost half the 
hay acreage in the county. 


Harford — For demonstrations 
proving that control of potato leafhop- 
per on second-crop alfalfa pays . ; - 
spraying with 1 quart of methoxychlor 
per acre to improve both yield and 
quality of alfalfa. 


Frederick—For dairymen who top 
the state in use of artificial breeding, 
with 4,853 first services a year—1,022 
more than last year, and 13 per cent 
of the total for the state. 
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It's a CULTIVATOR & COMPOSTER! 


No need for plow, disc and harrow— 
ROTOTILLER prepares ideal seed- 
bed in ONE simple operation! Culti- 
vates with minimum damage to ten- 
st. der surface plant roots. Performs 
miracles of soil improvement—scien- 
tifie rotary tillage enriches Southern 
topsoils 


Q@ It's @ ROTARY MOWER-MULCHER! 


wed Tall weeds, brush, brambles melt 
away with this surprisingly low-cost 





ons, Tolary weed-mowing attachment. 

(00- Makes it a ‘‘cinch’’ to keep tall 
growth down; reduces fire hazard. 

ind Ideal for clipping poultry ranges 

aly. 

ed 

id- 






6) It's a PUMP AND SPRAYER! 


Precision-made bronze Oberdorfer 
gear pump hitches to ROTOTILLER 
in less than 30 seconds. Throws 
50-ft. stream for lawn and garden, 
watering livestock, fire protection, 
Spraying gardens and orchards, 
pumping out flooded cellars. 


7) It's a PORTABLE POWER SOURCE! 


When storms cut off your current 
r it can keep oil burner, deep freeze, 
ights, water pump running with 
115 V TILLER and this 1000 Watt, 
" olt A.C. generator attachment. 
rect power take-off may also 
wae for running grain grinders, ce- 
ent mixers, table saws, etc. 











DOES ALL THESE JOBS 


AND MANY MORE) WITH EASE! 





ie 
@® It’s o LAWN MOWER! 


In less than a minute your ROTO- 
TILLER converts into the finest 
power lawn mower you could ask 
for! Cuts velvet-smooth swath 25 
inches wide. Has no casters or over- 
hanging wheels—leaves no untrimmed 
edges. Swivels to follow ground con- 
tour. 





@ It’s @ BULLDOZER! 
This picture shows how the ROTO- 
TILL with 


TILLER i its relatively small 


horsepower can do such a big job of 
bulldozing or grading. The secret is 
in using the tines to loosen the dirt, 
making it easy to push 






It's an Electric CHAIN SAW! 


Costs only one-fourth as much as 
ordinary gasoline chain saws, yet 
does just as much work! Light, quiet, 
rugged! Take it right into the woods 
Cut all your firewood for whole year 
in a couple of days! Make fence 
posts, cut pulp wood, timber. 


(8) It's a POWER wuseuannew! 


Pushing a wheelbarrow is always 
hard work. Let ROTOTILLER do the 
job! Simply load barrow attachment 
with bricks, stones, feed, firewood, 
or what-have-you, guide ROTOTIL- 
LER, under its own power, to right 
spot. Holds 3 times as much as hand 
wheelbarrow! 










MAGINE doing a whole day’s work — gardening, lawn 
mowing, scything, wood sawing, wheelbarrow hauling, 


composting, etc.—in just a SINGLE HOUR! 


Imagine owning one low-cost machine that does the work 
. . yet is so easy to operate that 
Mother or youngsters can handle it! Imagine a compact 
machine that you can easily maneuver in corners where a 
and DO THE WORK OF 
PLOW, DISC, AND HARROW ALL IN ONE OPERA- 


of EIGHT hired men . 


big tractor would be wasted... 


TION! 


Here is the dream of every modern farm family come true 
at last —in the revolutionary new 1953 Lightning-Change 


ROTOTILLER. 


Makes Ordinary Garden Tractors Almost Obsolete 


This remarkable new machine is introducing a whole 
new way of life to thousands. It performs so many jobs 
so well that it makes ordinary garden tractors practi- 
cally obsolete! It prepares an ideal seedbed 5” to 7” 
deep in one operation. Its scientifically designed culti- 
vating tines chew up and mix in weed growth, WITH- 
OUT ripping out plant roots the way drag-tooth 
cultivators and ordinary garden tractors so often do. 


Its patent-pending Roto-Miller does composting 
right in the-garden where you want it. It chops up, and 
mixes into the topsoil, rich organic materials such as 
cover crops, weeds, leaves, cornstalks, garbage, etc.— 
does away with need for messy compost piles and 
manure—liberates the natural fertility locked up in 
many Southern soils. 


But this is only the beginning of ROTOTILLER’S 
amazing usefulness. Jn just 60 seconds you can adapt it 
to perform dozens of jobs (see pictures at left). All 
year ’round, it keeps working to enable your family to 
EAT better—LIVE better—and have MORE FREE 
TIME for enjoying life. 
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| Revolutionary, New, Year-Round Garden Tractor 


hat’s “MADE-TO-ORDER” for the SOUTH! 


New Low-Cost ROTOTILLER’ Makes Year-’Round Care of Your 
Farm-Home Grounds a JOY instead of a HEADACHE! 




















THE NEW 1953 


Lightniig A bhange 





*ROTOTILLER is the Registered 
TRADE MARK of 
Rototiller, Inc., Troy, N. ¥. 


DOES A WHOLE DAY’S WORK IN AN HOUR! _j 











FREE: 68-Page “Idea Book” 


Shows Dozens of New Ways to Have Better Gardens—Lovelier Grounds 


There simply isn’t room here to show all the won- 
derful ways this remarkable new machine can serve 
you. So we have published an interesting 68-page 
book which tells the whole story. It was written by 
Ed Robinson, author of the famous “HAVE-MORE” 
PLAN that has attracted millions to country living. 

This new book is called “A LITTLE POWER-—A 
LOT OF LIVING.” In approximately 8,000 words 
and 113 photographs and drawings, it reveals dozens 
of new power techniques for taking care of your home 
place without a hired man. It shows the 
new method of power cultivat- 
ing that protects tender 
roots instead of ripping them 
out. It télls how Nature—with 
a little help from your Roto- 
tiller — can improve your soil 
miraculously, make it moist, 
rich, and porous. It shows how 
to turn WEEDS into a BLESS- 
ING instead of a curse .. . how 
to let an EARTHWORM be 
your GARBAGE man. It shows 
many, many Rototiller functions 
we don’t have room to describe on 
this page — such as buckraking, 
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hole digging, power poultry raising, light hauling, 
furrowing, lawn rolling, power strawberrying. This 
book may open the door to a better, happier life for 
your whole family—yet it’s yours FREE upon re- 
quest. With it, you'll receive complete details on 
Rototiller prices, models, and attachments. For your 
FREE COPY, rush coupon to: ROTOTILLER, Inc., 
Dept. 3510, Troy, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS FOR FREE BOOK | 


ROTOTILLER, Inc. 
Dept. 3510, Troy, New York 


Please send me free by return mail, a copy of your big 
new 68-page Illustrated Book, “A Little Power—A Lot of 
Living,”” by Ed Robinson, author of the famous “‘Have- 





Name 





(please print) 


Address. 





City County State. 








becoming a ROTOTILLER DEALER. 
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7 }] CHECK HERE if you would like information about 
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OUTSELLS ALL OTHER MAKES! 


<< The Farmer's choice! More farmers use the General Electric 
Clock-Radio than any other make! Wakes you on time to music... 
automatically turns appliances on or off, starts your coffeemaker 
: . . lulls you to sleep, tells time even in the dark. It’s a fine-toned 
table radio—an accurate electric clock, built for long, dependable 
service. Styled in Alabaster ivory, mahogany, Persian red or 
porcelain white plastic—all_at one low price! See it today. 


G-E Clock-Radio prices start at $29.95* 


General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 


THE WORLD’S MOST USEFUL RADIO! 


Turns itself off 


P. ea And wakes you tomusic “Turns on market 
you go to sleep: 


without resetting! and weather reports 
automatically | 


"Subject to change without notice, slightly higher West and South. 


o 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC. 


py CAR Va tle confldence Ob =. 
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WO years of 

drouth during 
the critical growing 
season should be 
proof enough that 
something must be 
done to protect 
crops and livestock 
feed. Now is the 
time to plan against 
next year’s possible 
dry spell or drouth. 
The past season 
gave valuable in- 
dications of what 
crops will furnish 
most livestock feed 
through dry weath- 
er. For example: 

1. Sericea lespedeza furnished 
sufficient grazing to maintain milk 
production through the dry weath- 
er at the Conservation Experiment 
Station, Watkinsville, Ga. 

2. Milk cows on irrigated pas- 
tures in Tennessee produced $121 
more income per acre than those on 
unirrigated pastures. 


3. In South Carolina, heavy ni- 
trogen fertilization of corn helped 
yields greatly in drouth areas. 

4. Farmers with well filled silos 
from first-cutting hay and pasture 
land maintained production right 
through the drouth. 

There are many other ways to 
protect yourself against dry weath- 
er. In many areas of the South 
there is a 50 per cent or greater 
risk of summer drouth every year. 
Livestock farmers particularly are 
finding that they can’t afford this 
kind of risk. Plan now which fields 
you will put in dry weather crops 
next spring. Where recommended, 
give them a good treatment of com- 
mercial fertilizer and lime. Seed 
extra acres to winter legumes and 
ryegrass or small grains. What you 
don’t graze off can be cut next 
spring to fill your silos. You can 
keep grass silage indefinitely in a 
good silo if you don’t need it. 

If you have an 
adequate water 
supply, irrigation 
may be your best 
insurance. Shop 
around now for the 
best equipment 
buys and get set 
for next summer. 
Let’s avoid getting 
caught three times 
in a row by dry 
weather. 
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Common cattle 
are selling cheap 
right now. This 
will be a good year 
to carry this class 
of animals through 
the winter on cheap 
feed if you have it or can grow it. 
If you are fortunate enough to have 
good pasture, animals will make 
adequate gains with no other feed. 

In-Alabama tests, common steers 
which grazed on forage crops all 
winter put on a net gain of 220 
pounds by the next June. Such 
cattle can be roughed through on 
almost any kind of hay, straw, or 


WHATS 
~ AHEAD 


and What To 
Do About It 


(Prepared for The Progressive 
Farmer each month by Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., larg- 
est farm management service 
organization in America, in of em er gency 
cooperation with our editors.) 


Cropland per Person 
In Acres 
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a Vr n't o to: Choice No. 1; 


Source: 


crop residue 
December or Jan. 
uary. At that time 
they should be 
on feed for sale in 
March or early 
April. 

Holding cow 
herds together this 
winter will beg 
hard job for 
in drouth areas, If 
you have to sé 
cull closely, bap 
keep your best 
young cows. A |g 


roughage can be 
had from cotton 
fields, cornfields, woods, and toad 
banks. Look around your neighbe 
hood for any unused land and t 
off almost any kind of gro 
grass or weed for hay or silage, 


Cotton seed will be a very val 
able crop this year because of the 
demand shaping up for pre 
feeds. Hold yours for higher p 
through the year, or swap for m 
you need. 


A milk supply short of normal is” 
indicated for this fall, says North ® 
Carolina Department of Agricuk 
ture. Dry weather, high tempera- 
tures, early seasonal decline in pro 
duction, and a continual increase in 
the consumption of milk and cream 
all point to a deficit supply of milk 
this fall. Heavy grain feeding may 
be profitable for the first time im 
several years this winter. 


Figure out your own milk-feed) 
ratio by dividing the price you pal 
per 100 pounds of feed into the 
price you get per hundredweight 
milk. This will give you the num 
ber of pounds of feed that 1 pound 
of milk will buy. Long-time aver) 
age ratio is about 1.3, meaning that) 
1 pound of milk will buy about 18 
pounds of concentrate. If your figs” 
ures show that you can buy more™ 
feed than this, ~ 
heavy grain feed 
ing may pay in ad 
ditional milk pro- 
duced. 


Hog slaughter 
grades and carcass 
grades after Sept. 
12 were changed 


Choice No. 2; 
Choice No. 3; Me- 
dium, and Cull 
(See page 86 for 
fuller explanation.) 
Grades are based 
on ratio of Jean to 


fl ¥¥ ON YW ww 
¥ ¥ ¥ ; “ 
U.S.A. * ¥ ¥ 23 «fat with the top 


grades having 
about 50 per cent 
of the carcass weight in the four 
lean cuts of hams, loins, picnics, 
and Boston butts. Percentage in 
these cuts decreases down to culls, 
suitable only for processed meats. 
Grades are for voluntary use by 
producers and _ slaughterers, but 
they will be used by official USDA 
Market News Service reporters. 


(Continued on page 155) 
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B® dnly STEEL can do so many jobs so well 
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S North Olt IS WHERE YOU FIND IT... evenin your 
Agricul- own back yard. Lightweight, easily han- 
-mpera- dled, portable derricks or “‘masts,’’ made 
in pro- ™ of extra-strong U-S-S High Strength 
ease in ©) Steel, help the oil industry to dig new wells 
| cream § more quickly and easily. Below — Der- 
of milk f ' rick at site before lifting into position. 
ig may % P ‘ g “ ~— 
ime in . =. ft) s 
, , RNS HEAVY-DUTY CULTIVATOR. The shanks, beams and main frame of this heavy-duty lift-type cultivator are 
made of U-S-S CaRILLoy steel, which not only gives the equipment maximum strength and durability, but 


also effectively saves weight. Use of CARILLOY steel made it possible to reduce the weight of the cultivator to 
about half that of comparable units made of ordinary steel. Thus it can be easily shifted on the ground by 


one man. 


EVERYBODY LIKES stainless steel. One of its 


“JUST THE THING FOR COWS,” says Robert Schaller, 
earliest household uses—for knives, forks 


Onalaska, Wisconsin, speaking about farm build- 
ings of U-S-S Galvanized Steel. ““They stay tight and spoons—demonstrated so well the 
and keep out wind and rain. Roofing sheets are strong and stiff and don’t strength, durability, low cost and good 
work loose around the holes.’’ His barn accommodates a 100-cow milking herd. looks of stainless steel that today hun- 
dreds of items for home and farm are 
made of “‘the miracle metal.’”’ Only steel 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
More iron ore was produced last year in the United States than ever before in history. can do so many jobs so well, 


The total came to an estimated 130.4 million net tons, an increase of 19% over 1950. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 
network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


Listen te... The Theatre Guild om the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast 


+-UNITED STATES STEEL Apige Bite Bi 


AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL... GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
. UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY... Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON...UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS.. 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. ¢ UNION SUPPLY COMPANY e UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 












GENERALS 


PLOW-POINT PENETRATION 


FOR EXTRA G-R-I-P 


ANGLE-ACTION PULLING POWER 
FOR STEADY, NON-SLIP, EVEN PULL 


NETRATION 
points on each deep 
1 sharp points biting 
round at all times. ood 
ae ant digs im, grips, ho “ 
firm in any kind of sol. 


pLow-POINT PE 


FORTIFIED SIDEWALLS 


é resist cuts, snags. Keep 
the casing strong for a new 
Angle-Action tread when 
the original tread is 
worn smooth. 


WIDER, FLar 
’ TER, 


you can recap a GENERAL with the same 
tread at about '\4 the price of a new tire 


Remember! 






THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


—— on R, Wii 
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WHATS NEW; 


By EUGENE BUTLER and JOHN HARMS 





Here are the facts on insecticide danger . . . re- 


sults of a farm opinion survey . . . grassland 


goals for ‘53 . . . and acreage cuts for burley, 


What About Danger From Insecticides? 


OME months ago the daily press reported the de:ch of a North 
Carolina farm boy following his use of parathion poison on tp 
bacco. The Progressive Farmer immediately began an investigation 
and found that very common fault—directions had not been followed, 





Recently a North Carolina doctor published some sensational 
charges as to the supposed dangers to food and life resulting from 
the use of insecticides generally. The Progressive Farmer then gath- 
ered opinions from the North Carolina State Board of Health, from 
Dean of Agriculture J. H. Hilton, and from Mr. G. T. Scott, state 
PMA head. As a tobacco grower, Mr. Scott has personally used 
parathion and various other insecticides for years with great profit, 
and believes that trouble results only from failure to follow strietly 
the printed directions. We also saw Chairman Harold Cooley of 
the House Agricultural Committee and consulted Washington av- 
thorities on this subject. These included a spokesman for an ix 

vestigating committee of Congress, headed by Congressman James 
Delaney of New York, which has issued two volumes of hearings 
on this and allied subjects, one, 1,803 pages long and the other 
1,053 pages. In summarizing its conclusions, the former counsel of 
the committee made the following statement to us: 


“While recognizing need for supplemental safeguarding legisla 
tion, the committee was convinced of the necessity for continued 
use of chemicals in sprays and other insecticides if the nation’s food 
supply is to be maintained. From its investigations the committee 
1) is convinced that with proper care and precautions, poisonous 
properties of such chemicals may be utilized to destroy insects and 
control crop diseases without endangering the health of the com 
sumers and 2) does not believe that an insecticide which can be 
used without danger to consumer and with benefit to the grower 
should be withheld from market because of failure of a few persons 
to observe proper directions for its use.” 

To sum up we would say: 1)There appears to be no serious daw 
ger in using insecticides. 2) There appears to be very serious danger 
in using them carelessly. 


Dairymen and Vegetable Oil People Fight 


Another knock-down-and-drag-out battle between dairymen and 
producers of vegetable oils is in the making. This time, instead of 
oleo-vs.-butter, the fight will be over what goes into ice cream, of 
products made to resemble ice cream. Manufacturers of the new 
vegetable oils mix are making inroads into valuable markets for 
milk and cream. 

Dairymen are girding for a costly and possibly long-drawn-out 
fight in the courts, state legislatures, and Congress, somewhat along 
the same lines as that they waged against margarine. Several states 
already have laws that prohibit or restrict use of vegetable oils in 
frozen deserts made to resemble ice cream. 

Incidentally, butter not only lost the legal and legislative battle 
against margarine, it is continuing to lose the spread market. Butter 
consumption this year is down 11 per cent from 1951, but mar- 
garine has scored a 30 per cent increase, the USDA estimates. 


Should Tobacco Grades Be Changed? 


Tobacco is going under the microscopes and test tubes of Gov- 
ernment scientists who intend to find out if present grade standards 
should be revised. The researchers are analyzing the chemical 
make-up of different types of tobacco to determine the basis for a 
new grading system. They also want to find out what changes in 
composition occur during the curing and aging of tobacco. 

USDA Tobacco Branch officials say (Continued on page 158) 
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TOWN 
jibermarle 
asheville 


ville 
“e A: 
jevioville 
Block Mountoir 
postic 
purlington 
Corthoge.. 


Casor....-- 
Cherryvil 
Cunton Tur 
Connelly Sprit 


dunn......B. Fi 
Blenboro 

feir Bluff 
follston 
formville 
foyettesville 
fayettesville 
forest City 
four Ooks 
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Hickory 
Hillsboro 
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Lottimore 
Lenoir 
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Lillingtor 
Lincointe 
Lumbert: 
Lumbert 
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Marshvil 
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Mt. Oli 
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Newtor 
North | 
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Roms 
Randi 


Reids: 
Richi 
Robb 
Robe 
Rock 


Ruth 
Salis 
Sant 


Shel 
Siler 
Smit 
3 Spri 
Stat 
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Experience of Big Spring, Texas, farmer with Diamond Brand Store-Fitting Serv- 


ice bears out farm and factory tests proving work shoes that fit better wear better. 






by DIAMOND BRAND 


Al Lay of Big Spring, | 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Ms, 0 c. menen & 6 
albermarle -c. . 

land isheville Miss Nannie B. Texas, never thought 

I : ae much about the impor- i 

rley, jomesville Barnes’ Trading Co. : | 

sethel L. J. Whitehurst &Sons tance of fit in work shoes. | 

‘ L. J. Sandin Co. ; . 

a OP yet But one day something | 

Block Mountain T. W. Summey 

bostic Sanitary Merc. Co. : happened that really 

f ———+——% = -¢ et opened his eyes. It all started when Al spotted 

v Corthage... Jones pt. Store = P : a 
ey North of Carthage, Inc. a nice-looking pair of work shoes in a Diamond 
me vee een ae Brand dealer’s window | 


’stigation HE cenyville.....Belk Matthews Co. 
followed, Cinton......Turlington’s Dept. Store 
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Firestone “Jractor “jirnes Gecause 
THERE 1S MORE BUILT INTO THEM! 


Onty Si vestone 
CHAMPION 


OPEN CENTER TRACTOR TIRES 


For a sharper bite and deeper penetra- 
tion . . . greater draw bar pull. 


WIDE, FLAT TREADS... 


For more biting edge, full-width trac- 
tion and longer life. 


BIGGER, STRONGER SHOULDERS .. . 


For greater tread contact, for a bigger 
bite and longer and more even tread 
wear. 


FLARED TREAD OPENINGS .. . 


To prevent soil jamming and to per- 
mit easy soil release. 


DUAL SHOCK PROTECTORS ... 


Extra tread plies to absorb severe im- 
pacts. 


FIRESTONE LIFETIME GUARANTEE... 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 




















Firestone 


CHAMPION 
HEAVY DUTY 
TRUCK TIRE 


A new, rugged, low- 
priced tire that is built 
for all-around farm truck 
service. 


THERE ARE MORE FARM TRACTORS ON FIRESTONE TIRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


Copyright, 1952, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Treat trees as a money crop—1) Keep a good stand: 


Thin if too thick, plant more if too thin. 2) Cut out worthless 
“weed trees.’ 3) Protect your crop—by fire lanes, etc. 

4) Know values and sell only after getting 

competitive bids. Now listen to Dr. Preston. 


HE average Tarheel farmer can add $300 a 

year to his income. And he doesn’t need extra 

labor or cash investment to do it. All he has to 
do is to appreciate the value of his trees—and then 
treat them with the same care and skill he gives his 
other crops. 

How do we get at that $300 figure? Well, the 
average North Carolina farm has 34 acres of wood- 
land. Each acre properly stocked with trees will 
grow a cord or more of pulpwood per year, or be- 
tween 200 to 300 board feet of lumber. At today’s 
stumpage price of $4 per cord for pulpwood and 
$30 per thousand board feet for sawtimber, it’s 
evident that average forest land can yield from $4 
to $10 per acre. That's for just growing the wood 
alone. It doesn’t include the extra income a farmer 
can earn during slack periods for logging and haul- 


ing timber to a shipping point or conversion plant. 

That $4 to $10 per acre per year is what the 
farmer can earn from average forest land with ordi- 
nary care. But what is the average Tarheel farmer 
now getting? Careful estimates indicate he is get- 
ting only $1.50 per acre per year—a far cry from the 
$10 per acre that should be his goal. 

Why have farmers so largely neglected this gold- 
en opportunity? First, they simply haven't realized 
the value of their trees. Secondly, they haven't given 
their forest lands the attention they deserve. Too 
many forests have been as unproductive as a factory 
that is closed down all but three months a year. 
That factory can’t produce much. Neither can a 
forest that’s not in full production. 

Farmers haven't been alone in failing to practice 
good forestry—not by a long shot. Unthinking lum- 
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By 
DEAN R. J. PRESTON 


School of Forestry 
N. C. State College 


As Told to William D. Poe, Associate Editor 


bermen and wood processors have done much to 
destroy our forests. We foresters are to blame per- 
haps for not having done a better educational job. 
And I'll say, too, that most farm magazines haven't 
done as much as they could have in stressing the 
value of trees. But now lumbermen, paper pro- 
ducers, farmers, and other groups are all waking 
up to the need of conserving our forests before it’s 
too late. You'll hear a lot more about “treating tim- 
ber as a crop.” And you can profit from the message 
in cash dollars. 

One reason, of course, forestry was so long neg- 
lected is that stumpage prices were so low. In 1930 
stumpage prices were only about $7 per 1,000 board 
feet for sawtimber. Today there’s an eager market 
at $30. Then there was almost no market for pulp- 
wood in the South. But (Continued on page 160) 
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HE thing that strikes you most 
forcibly when you first meet 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is his warm 
friendliness, his sincerity, earnestness, 
and tremendous vitality. There is none 
of that stiff, Army officer formality. 

You feel perfectly at ease from the 
moment he strides from behind his 
desk to meet you at the door with a 
hearty handshake and a welcoming 
“I’m glad to see you.” Your visit isn’t 
hurried, and you leave with the im- 
pression that he hates to see you go. 

Meanwhile, you have the impres- 
sion that here is a man who feels that 
he is leading a great crusade, that he 
is providing the inspiration and lead- 
ership, but that others are taking care 
of the details. That, and only that, 
hints at his military background. 

In his large corner office on the 
second floor of the Brown Palace Ho- 
tel in Denver, Colo., we talked about 
agriculture, its problems and its fu- 
ture. His knowledge of the subject is 
exceeded only by his enthusiasm for 
learning more about it. 

So eager was he for information that 
it was difficult to determine who was 
doing the interviewing and who was 
being interviewed. He asked more 
questions than I did—about what 
farmers think, the farm organizations, 
about the South and its problems. I 
made notes on my questions and his 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Republican 








answers, but it might have made a 
better story the other way around. 

Eisenhower sees agriculture as a 
part—a vitally important part—of the 
total national picture. There are no 
pat platitudes like the farmer’s being 
“the backbone of the nation” or about 
his understanding farm problems just 
because he was raised on a farm. He 
isn’t sorry for farmers and he doesn’t 
think the Government has a special re- 
sponsibility to “take care” of them. 
He doesn’t think they should be petted 
and pampered, but he adds, “I won't 
stand for anyone’s pushing them 
around.” 

“Farmers don’t want and don’t need 
any special pampering,” he said. “All 
they want, I think, is a square deal, 
and I intend to see that they get it.” 

You get the impression that that is 
his “farm program” in a_ nutshell. 
“There is just one yardstick I use to 
measure every program or policy: Is 
it good for America? It if isn’t, it is 
not good for farmers. 

“Every part of our economy has a 
vital interest in what happens in every 
other part,” Eisenhower said. He 
banged the desk with his fist for em- 
phasis. “Each segment has to be treat- 
ed as a part of the whole—not divided 
into compartments and treated sepa- 
rately.” 


Eisenhower's views on specific 
phases of farm problems are known to 
Progressive Farmer readers. We re- 
ported them last summer. They have 
only a few refinements and elabora- 
tions since then. Rechecking those 
views we get these answers: 


Price Supports—Eisenhower sees 100 
per cent of parity as the objective to 
be sought through loans, purchases, 
marketing agreements, development 
of new and expanded markets. Farm- 
ers, he says, are entitled to reasonable 
price protection. He is against the 
flexible support provisions of the 1948 
farm law. 


The Brannan Plan—He is against it 
because it would “make farmers wards 
of the Government, dependent upon 
hand-outs from the Federal Treasury 
for a living.” 


Soil Conservation—“Our land re- 
sources are one national asset that is 
not expendable —their preservation 
and improvement is imperative if we 
are to prosper and grow stronger as a 
nation. Whatever we have spent for 
conservation is a good investment— 
but we should make certain that what 
we do spend is invested wisely.” He 
favors continuation “as long as is nec- 
essary” the present $250,000,000-a- 
year Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram for assisting farmers in improv- 
ing their soil. 


Farm Advisory Board — The GOP 
platform farm plank endorses the pro- 
posed advisory farm board or commis- 
sion to work with the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, but Eisenhower does not 
personally go along with the platform 
on that. He thinks it would result in 
divided responsibility. 

There were no significant changes 
or additions to answers he gave on 
other questions reported in June and 
July issues. 

There is no intention on the part of 
Eisenhower and his advisers to attack 
the basic features of the present farm 
program. Republicans point out that 
its main features were adopted by 
majority votes of both Democrats and 
Republicans in Congress; that neither 
party has a right to lay exclusive claim 
to it. 

Eisenhower will bear down hard on 
promises of “honest and efficient” ad- 
ministration of the program, and to 
work toward improvements. He will 
charge the Democrats with seeking to 
“socialize” agriculture. 

He would, if elected, make changes 


In June and July 
acknowledged as the 
for any farm publicai 
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in Washington, but it would be » 
sudden upheaval. For Secretary d 
Agriculture a number of names hav 
been mentioned, among them Repre 
sentative Cliff Hope of Kansas, Ike 
closest adviser on farm matters. Hop 
tells us that he doesn’t want it (not tha 
he positively would not take it) an 
that he prefers to stay in Congres, 
where he would head the House Agr 
culture Committee in the event of i 
Republican majority in that body. 
Eisenhower himself says he hasnt 
made any choice as to a Secretary d 
Agriculture and does not expect 0 
until after the election. “I crs 
bridges as I come to them,” he says 
And that seems to be his program als? 
for meeting farm issues. 


SEN. RICHARD M. NIXON 
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{interviews with 
{ Stevenson. 


By FREBAILEY 


would be m DLAI Stevenson is the kind of a 
Secretary man you would unhesitatingly 
names have loan $100 the first time you met 
them Repr- # him. Honesty and sincerity are ob- 
Kansas, Ike fH vious characteristics. 
atters. Hope You have to believe him when he 
it it (not that says very quietly and directly that, if 
take it) and Hi clcted, he will “clean up the mess in 
" Congres, Washington.” 
atl ~ He says he isn’t committed to every- 
t body. thing the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
sip ministrations have done in the past 20 
. he hasnt years, but insofar as farm programs 
ecretary d Hare concerned, he thinks the Demo- 
te to crats have done a pretty good job. 
” he wi Stevenson, as would be expected, is 
a far more familiar with farm programs 
and policies than is his Republican 


opponent. He was on Secretary Henry 





wah» SEN. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


Alabama 
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Er STEVENSON 


A. Wallace’s staff, as an attorney, dur- 
ing the early 1930’s. He helped write 
some of the farm laws still on the 
books and, as Governor of Illinois, he 
has watched them in operation. 

Stevenson emphasizes his belief that 
there still is room for improvement. 
He would make changes—there is no 
doubt of that. He likes Charlie Bran- 
nan, personally, but he has no use for 
his farm plan. If Stevenson is elected, 
his Secretary of Agriculture won't be 
Brannan. 

Stevenson doesn’t have anyone in 
mind now for Secretary, but he would 
be inclined to look South or West for 
a choice for geographical as well as 
political reasons. His advisers regard 
those sections as having special prob- 
lems that require a man who under- 
stands them thoroughly. 

The Democratic candidate does not 
intend to propose any new farm pro- 
gram features during the campaign. 
He regards present legislation as basic- 
ally sound, but by no means perfect. 

He doesn’t know of any farm laws 
which he would repeal. He feels that 
the present program needs to be “de- 
federalized” somewhat. In his opin- 
ion, there are too many agencies with 
overlapping or conflicting fields of op- 
eration. The field work of the depart- 
ment should be streamlined and co- 
ordinated, and increased administra- 
tive authority and responsibility given 
to state and local agencies. 

On price supports, Governor Stev- 
-enson definitely is on the “high side.” 
He approves of the action by Congress 
last summer in making 90 per cent of 
parity the minimum support level until 
1955, and he believes that should con- 
tinue to be the minimum support level 
for storable commodities. 

When it comes to supporting per- 
ishables, he again emphasizes that he 
is not sold on the Brannan Plan, but 
that he is convinced that a way can 
be found to support them without 
making farmers directly dependent on 
the Federal Treasury for their income. 

Stevenson can’t understand the 
Farm Bureau and Grange opposition 
to soil conservation assistance pay- 
ments. “I certainly can’t go along with 
them on that,” he says. He thinks that 
the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram has helped farmers and consum- 
ers alike by conserving and enriching 
soil productivity. He believes that the 
benefits to the nation have far out- 
weighed the costs. 

However, Stevenson believes that 
improvements can be made by 1) 
closer coordination of soil conservation 
work by SCS, PMA, extension, and 


state agencies in that field; and 2) by 
placing increased emphasis on perma- 
nent-type improvements, and less on 
practices intended merely to increase 
annual yields. 

If Stevenson has any one “pet” idea 
about farm programs it is a strong de- 
sire to help tenants and young farmers 
get started on their own farms. He 
recognizes the difficulty of a young 
man just starting out to acquire and 
equip a good farm. The cost, he says, 
often is prohibitive. Income taxes 
make it difficult for him to put away 
enough in good years to carry him 
through just one or two lean years. 

What is to be done about it? 

The Farmers Home Administration 
he regards as being of great help, but 
not providing the full answer, even 
for tenants. He suggests that perhaps 
some revisions in the tax laws to en- 
able farmers to “even off” their income 
over a longer period of time might be 
helpful. 

If Stevenson is elected, the REA 
and rural telephone programs would 
have a warm friend in the White 


House. He regards REA as one of the 
best programs initiated by the Demo- 
cratic administrations in the last 20 
years. He looks forward to seeing an 
expansion in telephone service com- 
parable to that in electricity. 

As a matter of fact, Stevenson is 























GOV. ADLAI STEVENSON, Democrat 


strong for farmer cooperatives gener- 
ally. He is a member of a cooperative 
in Illinois and has defended it against 
attacks by NTEA and other business 
groups. 

On agricultural research Stevenson 
thinks that is a field on which addi- 
tional funds could be spent wisely, but 
he has no specific proposals to make 
now. 

Stevenson does not favor the estab- 
lishment of a permanent national farm 
policy advisory committee because, he 
says, divided responsibility does not 
make for good administration. He 
would, however, “keep the White 
House doors open” for frequent con- 
ferences with farm leaders. 

Gist of the Stevenson appeal for 
farm votes is the argument that farm- 
ers have done very well under Demo- 
cratic administrations, so why take a 
chance on Republicans? He will at- 
tempt to create doubt that they would 
do as well under a Republican Presi- 
dent. 

If Stevenson is elected, no one need 
come to Washington with his hand out 
for anything until he has made a very 
honest effort to help himself. He has 
a strong dislike of subsidies and an 
equally strong determination to re- 
duce federal spending and cut out 
waste. He thinks in terms of fewer, 
not more, controls from Washington. 
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~_ Fight Nematodes, and 
SOW MORE SMALL GRAIN 


Says Mr. Eleazer this month: 1) Sow more small grain for 
grazing, 2) fight nematodes, 3) burn out soot in chimneys. . .. He 
even adds a good word for crabgrass and Bermuda which may 
make some of the old fathers turn over in their graves! 


IRST of all this month I commend Editor Wil- 

liam Poe’s September article, “Let’s Sow More 

Small Grain.” The recent drouth, however, has 
made this subject so important, I do not see how I 
can do better than to take the same text for my main 
message to our South Carolina readers. 

Here in South Carolina we give especial attention 
to pats. In fact, this little state plants more oats than 
any other state in the Southeast. And in recent years 
our yield per acre has increased over 50 per cent. 


Oats for Grain and Grazing 


Leading oat varieties here are Victorgrain, Ful- 
grain, Arlington, Carolina Red, and Anderson. Rec- 
emmended fertilization: 400 to 600 pounds com- 
plete fertilizer at sowing time; topdress next Feb- 
ruary or early March with 30 to 50 pounds of actual 
nitrogen (200 to 300 pounds nitrate of soda or its 
equivalent in other nitrogenous materials). When 
planted for a grain crop, sow 2 bushels per acre; for 
cover crop, grazing, or hay, 4 bushels. 

We graze much of our oats planted primarily for 
grain. This is especially so during milder winters 
when considerable early growth is secured. Folks 
say light grazing does not hurt the grain. In fact, it 
helps in several ways: 1) It help’ promote heavy 
stooling, which sends up more heads; 2) it shortens 
the straw, which helps prevent lodging; 3) and when 
winter oats become heavily infested with lice, graz- 
ing will usually clean off the insects and save spray- 
ing or dusting. 


Wheat, Barley, Rye 


Wheat has become a “money crop” on many South 
Carolina farms, while others grow it mainly for home 
use. Sow 6 pecks per acre and fertilize same as for 
oats. Varieties that thrive here are Coker’s Coastal, 
Atlas 50, Atlas 66, Coker’s 47-27, Chancellor, and 
Anderson. The Anderson has a very limited seed 
supply this year and is being distributed by our 
Foundation Seed Association, with Bob Garrison of 
Clemson as secretary. It was developed at Clemson 
from some hybrid wheats that the USDA sent here 
some years ago to try out. This wheat looked espe- 
cially good from the start, and Dr. W. R. Paden has 
been perfecting it ever since. All plantings of it last 
year looked very promising. 

Our barley acreage is rather restricted. It suits 
good strong clay and clay loam soils, and is consid- 
ered by many of our farmers as being their “winter 
corn crop.” It is equal to corn in feed value, and has 
about the same use except for meal and grits. Barley 
for grain is seeded from early October until mid- 
November at the rate of 6 to 8 pecks per acre, or 4 
bushels per acre soon after Sept. 1 for cover crop or 
grazing. Fertilization is same as for oats. Best vari- 
eties are Calhoun and Colonial. 


Mr. Eleozer 


By J. M. ELEAZER 


Clemson Information Specialist 


Rye is a crop that’s staging a come-back. It had 
dwindled to insignificance in the state in recent 
years. But its cold resistance and general hardiness 
are getting it back in the grazing program that's 
advancing in the area. Abruzzi is our only recom- 
mended variety. Sow from early September until 
mid-October. For grain, 1 bushel per acre; for graz- 
ing cover crop, 2 bushels. Fertilize same as for oats. 


South Carolina Fights Nematodes 


There are many unknowns in agriculture. One of 
them surely is the unseen damage done by nema- 
todes, those microscopic eelworms in the soil. The 
Progressive Farmer's feature articles on nematodes 
have attracted much attention in South Carolina. 

Some of the work of nematodes is so spectacular 
that we see it readily. Tomato or tobacco stalks die 
prematurely. We pull them up and see the deformed 
root system this pest has caused. That’s easy to see. 
But there are retarding effects, and open breaks they 
make in the roots that enable other pests to enter the 
tissue and do a major damage that we don’t usual- 
ly appreciate. 

County Agent M. M. McCord of Georgetown says 
their tobacco on land treated against nematodes 
stood the heat and drouth much better this summer. 
At Clemson Dr. Garrison showed me late tomato 





plants produced out in a field in the very same row 
where part of them were about four times as big and 
vigorous as others right down the same drill, The 
only difference was that bands or sections of soil 
across those rows were alternately “treated” and 
“not treated” against nematodes before the seed 
was planted. 

Soil treatments against nematodes are gettin 
down to within reason. Our Mr. W. C. Nettles tells 
me that crops like tobacco, tomatoes, and cotton 
be treated by the row method for $8 to $12 per acre. 
The material in these cases is put right in the fy. 
row; not all the land is treated. By this furrow treat- 
ment very good results are being secured on badly 
infested lands. 

This whole matter of controlling nematodes is one 
of growing importance, he states, and a lot of work 
is being done on it. Some manner of control effort 
will likely soon be a common practice, just like fer. 
tilization, on many of the heavily infested lands 
he thinks. 

In Marion County, County Agent J. C. King says, 
“Nematodes, root knot, and meadow nematodes 
have caused more damage than all other diseases 
and insects on tobacco this year. Soil fumigation 
with DD will be a standard practice next year. Prac- 
tically every tobacco grower plans to fumigate to- 
bacco soils next year.” 


A Good Word for Crabgrass 


For so long we have hated crabgrass in the cotton 
patch that it’s hard for us to accept a good word for 
it when we hear it. And the same can be said of 
Bermuda grass. 

But our dairy specialist, C. G. Cushman, tells me 
that crabgrass was the first thing to come out after 
this summer's drouth was broken in early August. 
“We sure got a lot of needed grazing from it mighty 
quickly,” as he says. County Agent T. O. Bowen of 
Sumter says he has a few dairymen who just disk 
their stubble land lightly after cutting their grain. 
Then they graze crabgrass there all summer. 

Both Bowen and Cushman said that if we would 
put some of that fertilizer and nitrogen to crabgrass 
that we are accustomed to putting on the grazing 
crops we plant, old crabgrass would surprise us. 
And it stays tender, and stock like it. Likewise, we 
are rapidly finding the long-despised Bermuda grass 
to be our most valuable permanent pasture grass. 
Limed, fertilized, and managed right, it has more 
carrying power and will last longer than any other 
grass we have. 

So, folks, in our grassland program, we might do 
well to look at old crabgrass and Bermuda again. 
Whereas they hurt us in the cultivated row, they 
may be a part of our salvation in the sodded field. 





LL over the United States Fire Prevention 

Week is to be observed Oct. 5-11. At this 
time we may well think about some of the spe- 
cial dangers to which farm homes, and especial- 
ly old farm homes, are exposed. A pile of rubble 
and scorched trees is all too often the sickening 
sight that marks the spot where a happy home 
has been. 

Nothing can fully compensate for a fire of 
that sort. The hallowed hearthstones around 
which family life was built and the worn thres- 
holds across which generations had trod are 
priceless things. The sentiments they carried 
can’t be restored. And when they burn, some- 
thing has gone from the lives of those who lived 
and loved there. 

The fire season is now at hand. How often 
the first really cold night sees a great fire built 
for the first time in months! The soot that has 





Burn Out Chimneys Now 


dried all season in the chimney catches fire. 
Flame shoots from the chimney and sparks fall 
all over the roof. If any dry shingles are there, 
the old homestead is liable to go up in smoke 
and flame. 

It is a good idea at this season to check all 
such fire hazards. If you use a fireplace, you 
might do as we used to do at home—take the 
first damp day to burn out the chimney while 
the roof is wet. Light a newspaper and push it 
up the chimney with the poker or old broom 
handle. The soot will catch and burn out when 
it can do no harm and when you are on the 
alert. If a stove or furnace is used, it is a good 
idea to clean out that soot also, especially if you 
have a wood shingle roof. Furnaces should also 
be checked by someone who knows how, so 
that they will not cause trouble after their sum- 
mer rest. 
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Shorthorn Breeder Is Master Farmer 


NE day in 1925 a 14-year-old boy, John L. 

Turner, came to live with a kindly Rocking- 

ham, Va., farmer and to work on the man’s 
farm. With high character, great industry, and 
good judgment this youth applied his strength first 
as a hired hand, then as a tenant on this farm. He 
and Mrs. Turner became very successful with poul- 
try, later branching out with livestock and general 
farming enterprises. 

In 1947 they bought the farm on which Mr. Tur- 
ner had worked for 22 years. Now the Turners own 
the 165-acre “Willomar” farm, rent 65 other acres, 
and operate an adjoining 130-acre farm owned by 
Mrs. Turner’s father. Their farm is stocked with 
one of the finest herds of registered Shorthorn cat- 
tle in the state, in addition to chickens and turkeys. 
Also, they help operate a new, modern hatchery— 
500,000 capacity. It is located on their farm and 
they own a fourth interest in it. 

For this astonishing progress in farming and 
equally notable achievements in homemaking and 
citizenship, the VPI Agricultural Extension Service 
and The Progressive Farmer recently named the 
Turner family for a Master Farm Family award. 
Here Rockingham County Agent K. C. Peterson 
gives four important secrets of the Turner family’s 
outstanding success: 

1. Made big improvements in the farm even before 
owning it, and much more since. 

2. Have done a good job in carrying out recom- 
mended practices in all farm enterprises. 

3. The entire family has actively worked for com- 
munity betterment. 


4. As president of the American Shorthorn 
Mr. Turner has done much for breed promotion, 


“How did the Turner family make such amazing 
progress in farming?” you ask. Well, let’s take you 
on a trip over the farm, as Mr. Turner showed us 
around recently. 

In a lush pasture of white Dutch clover and 
bluegrass we saw the excellent herd of purebred 


Club, 


amazed. 
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Part of Turner Shorthorn cows and dine ‘Locking at err left to right, are: Rockingham County poanen K. C. Recsibn and Edwin Turner. 


By WILLIAM C. LaRUE t 


Associate Editor 


Shorthorn cattle—50 cows, 15 heifers. Said Mr. 
Turner: “We showed two calves at the Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition in Chicago last year and 
did right well with them. We sold an 8-months-old 
bull calf for $3,100. Last year’s average sale per 
head was $1,173.” The Turners sell young bulls 
and heifers and some cows for breeding stock. 
They ‘had on hand 12 bulls, including their valu- 
able herd sires. Also, they keep 10 milk cows for 
home use and as nurse cows for-purebred calves. 

Sheep are an important enterprise. They raised 
125 lambs from 110 Shropshire ewes. “We plan to 
buy a carload of western ewes this fall.” Last year 
they also fed out 25 hogs. 

Edwin Turner, 20, works with his 
father in handling the livestock. Ed 
was an “All Star” 4-H’er, was award- 
ed the State Farmer Degree for FFA 
achievements, and now is a leader in 
the Young Farmers Club. He and 
Mr. Turner make a great livestock 
team. So we asked them to give us 
some of the vital points in develop- 
ing their superb herd of Shorthorns. 


They gave these five pointers: es 

1. Selling breeding stock is a stable statin . a 
business, but it should be high quality. r Se ee ee 
They sell some calves, but most of the ort eisai S “ 


breeding animals they sell are heifers 
and bulls 1 to 1% years old. 
2. If you are starting a herd, start ae ; 
with good stock. pee + Saag 
(Continued on page 162) : 





County Agent Peterson (right) and 
Edwin Turner with Turner herd bull. 





The John L. Turner Master Farm Family has progressed with 
such speed that all who know this family or read its story are 
. . Mr. Turner is now one of Virginia’s leading Short- 
horn breeders and president of the American Shorthorn Club. 

























New, modern hatchery on Tur- 


ner farm—500,000-egg capacity. 
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Choppers are swing- 
ing to Plumb—the 
axe you'll prefer too. 

It delivers more 
power with less effort 
because it’s balanced to 
perfection. Every blow 
falls true, with fullest 
force. It bites deep. Frees 
itself quickly. 

The head is made of 
special analysis steel, scien- 
tifically tempered. That’s 
why the cutting edge stays 
sharp longer and the bit is 
extra hard. 

Plumb has made this axe as 
flawless as a tool can be. Chop- 
pers—farmers and outdoorsmen 
—have made Plumb their first 
choice over all other axes 
combined. 
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Saw Our 


Pastures 





24 Nations 





by 
W. W. WOODHOUSE, JR. 


66 m N old proverb says, ‘It is the eye 

As: the master that fattens his 
cattle.’ This should be changed to 
read, ‘It is the eye of the master who 
watches the grass, that fattens his 
cattle.’ ” 

This was one of the opening state- 
ments made at the Sixth International 
Grassland Congress held at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, in August. To 
me, it seems one of the most impor- 
tant to the farmers of this area. And 
there were many things discussed 
that week that are important to us, 
for this congress brought together 
grassland research workers from 
about 50 nations scattered all over 
the world. These included the cream 
of the crop from countries where 
grassland farming has been their 
business for generations. 

These countries had sound grass- 
land systems worked out for their 
conditions long before we in this 
country really started to think about 
the subject. We can learn a great deal 
from these people. In fact, we'll be 
mighty foolish if we don’t profit from 
their experience, their failures, and 
their successes. 

Following the congress, 47 dele- 
gates from 24 nations visited the 
Southeast. They spent six days in 
North Carolina—six very profitable 
days for me. The thing that bothered 
these people most was the generally 
poor management of our pastures. 
They felt that “the eye of the master” 
wasn't nearly so keen as: it ought to 
be. They kept exclaiming over the 
fact that we’ve done a good job of 
producing forage—but we aren't get- 
ting nearly as much out of it as we 
should. “You waste so much forage, 
so much land,” was remark I heard 
almost every hour. 

Pasture management is something 
we'll have to learn by doing, but we 
do need to get on with it. Some of the 
ways these visitors suggest are: 

1. We must keep an eye on the 
pasture as well as the cattle. Well- 
cared-for pastures mean more and 
better animals in the long run. Over- 
grazing, undergrazing, failing to clip 
or fertilize properly—all are bad for 
the animals as well as the pastyres. 

2. We must save our excess pas- 
ture for hay or silage. Everybody who 
has enough pasture has some extra at 
certain seasons of the year. We do let 








Observing small plot trials, left to right, are: 









~ 


North Carolina, Austria, South 


Africa, North Carolina, North Carolina, South Africa, Kenya, (unknown), 
Wisconsin, North Carolina, Columbia, Netherlands, Belgium, North Carolina. 





Foreign visitors looking at beef cattle on new grazing experi- 
ment on N, C, State College animal husbandry farm, Sept. 3. 


a lot of it go to waste. Saving what 
we've already produced is just as im- 
portant as growing it in the first place. 

3. We must put up more “canned 
pasture’—grass silage. Too much of 
our hay is poor quality, just filler, not 
feed. Some of these folks from other 
lands were shocked when they saw 
some of our hay. 

4. We have to have enough pas- 
tures to practice a proper rotation 
system. This is basic to good pasture 
management. It’s awfully hard to do 
with just one pasture. 

Quality in forage means much 
more to the New Zealander or the 
Dutchman than it does to us. He 
doesn’t have much grain available, 
and all concentrates are more expen- 
sive there than here. Consequently, 
those folks have learned how to get 
high production from forage alone. 
Their secret is really high quality si- 
lage—pasture, silage, and hay that are 





extremely palatable and easily di- 
gested. We haven't been forced to do 
this, as they have. We could profit by 
going farther in that direction. They 
get high quality forage through: 

1. Use of the most palatable and 
nutritious plants available. And 
they've been breeding better forage 
plants longer and more intensively 
than we have. 

2. Adequate fertilization. We are 
not yet fertilizing heavily enough. 

3. Careful grazing-cutting man- 
agement to keep young, succulent 
forage of some sort available for cattle 
at all times. 

4, Harvesting hay or silage before 
plants become too mature. 

The encouraging thing is that we 
in this region have learned to produce 
forage in a hurry. If we put our minds 
to it, we can now work out the rest of 
our grassland problems, too. 
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Dont let 3 beat up Battery 
CO YOU 8 Tip <—_ 


South 
own), 
olina, 


-minute Battery Condition Test 
vits Free | vits fast | vits Accu tate | 


Whenever you want to cash in on a“market” your battery needs—right now—is a drink of 
bulge—or keep a hauling date in any weather _ pure water. If it lacks pep and power, a recharge 
—be sure your truck battery has the wallop for might snap it right back to par—and save you 
cold engine starting! the grief and expense of crippling battery 
Now, using the new Willard Charge and Condi- failure. See your Willard Dealer tomorrow— 
tion Tester, your Willard Dealer can then see him every month—for this Free 


For your car or truck... look at the e quickly show you the exact condition of (a3) ... Fast... Accurate battery condition 


= each cell of your battery. Summer heat test which cdn save you a lot of trouble 
Willard HEAVY DUTY De Lure 2 saps the strength of batteries. Maybe all and money. 


With up to 56% more starting power at zero than 


required to meet standards of Society of Automotive 
Engineers! Sells at popular prices! 


FOR THE ULTIMATE IN BATTERY PERFORMANCE 
The Williard Super Master offers you 80 to 119% 
more starting power than required to meet standards 
of Society of Automotive Engineers. Metalex Grids 
provide 100% more protection against overcharging, 
today’s No. 1 Battery Killer. 


AND A GENUINE WILLARD BATTERY AT A LOW PRICE 


Now you can have Willard quality at lowest possible 
price. Safety-Fill construction provides extra protec- 
tion against acid spray and corrosion caused by over- 
filling. Fits most popular cars. Fully guaranteed! 


WILLARD PRICES START AT. 16.65 


less liberal allowance for your old battery 


FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST WILLARD DEALER 5 
CA, WESTERN UNION BY NUMBER, ASK FOR OPERATOR a" 


Ring your local telephone office and just call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 
25. She will give you the name and address of the Willard Dealer located nearest you. Or, 
look under “Batteries” in the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 


Willard 


"S AFETY-FILL” BATTERIES 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY « Factories in: Cleveland « Los Angeles * Dallas * Memphis ¢ Portiand + Allentown * Toronto 


50 YEARS AND 100 MILLION BATTERIES WILLARD THE WORLD’S MOST DEPENDABLE BATTERY 
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No Question 
About ese 





(The cowboy is Casey Tibbs, 
World’s Champion Cowboy) 





is your 
best value 
in work clothes 


America’s Best-Made, Best-Known Work Clothes 
Union Made. Buy them at leading retail stores coast to coast. 














HOW TO GET 


Healthy Tobacco Plants 


To produce a good tobacco crop, follow these simple rules 


and so have an abundant supply of plants reasonably 


early. A plant shortage may not only make your crop late 


and uneven, but may also cause you to bring in disease 


by having to get plants from disease-infested farms, 


By R. R. BENNETT, S. N. HAWKS, and H. H. NAU 
N. C. State College 


T° be sure of having enough 
plants to set out the tobacco 
crop at the desired time, the grower 
must follow sound production prac- 
tices from the time he selects the 
bed location until the plants are 
ready for transplanting. 

For a plantbed site, select a deep, 
loamy soil that warms up quickly. 
The bed should be located on rea- 
sonably moist soil, but on one that 
does not flood easily. If possible, 
plantbeds should be located on rea- 
sonably new land, because the pos- 
sibility of getting diseases such as 
root knot and blackshank in the 
beds is not so great. Beds should 
definitely not be located in old to- 
bacco fields. 

Windbreaks should also be con- 
sidered in bed location. To keep 
the cold and drying winds from 
blowing directly on the beds, they 
should be located so that they have 
protection on the north and west 
sides. Trees, buildings, or hills make 
good windbreaks. Shaded areas 
should be avoided. 


Chemical Weed Control 


On farms that have good plant- 
bed sites in wooded areas, good 
plants can be grown on new 
grounds. Many farms, however, do 
not have such areas available or do 
not have sufficient labor and are 
turning to chemical weed control. 


1. The use of 16-6-2, a weed 
killer and fertilizer material, has 
given good stands and growth of 
plants and satisfactory weed con- 
trol, especially where good summer 
management practices were fol- 
lowed. This material should be 
used at the rate of 3 pounds per 
square yard in the fall—90 days be- 
fore seeding. (Note especially this 
rule—90 days before seeding.) 

2. Cyanamide, at the rate of 1 
pound per square yard, applied in 
the fall, has given good weed con- 
trol and satisfactory stands and 
growth of plants in most cases; 
however, the stands and growth of 
plants after Cyanamide treatments 
have not been quite so good as have 
16-6-2 treatments. 

8. Uramon and cyanamide (com- 
bination) at the rate of 1 pound of 
Uramon and % pound of cyanamide 
per square yard, applied in the fall 
and fertilized in the spring, has 
given very good weed control, but 
is not recommended for general use 
unless the grower has an irrigation 
system and will use it frequently. 





If a dry period comes during or 
immediately after the seed germi- 
nates, the stand may be damaged 
rather severely on beds that have 
been treated with the combination 
treatment and not irrigated. 


4. Methyl bromide, which is a 
gas treatment, can be used in the 
fall or spring at the rate of 9 pounds 
per 100 square yards. This treat- 
ment has given very good stands 
and growth of plants and very good 
weed control. So far this treatment 
has not been widely accepted by 
growers, probably because a gas- 
proof cover has to be used and in- 
volves a little more cost and work 
than the other treatments that have 
been mentioned. 


Fertilization 


For new beds in the woods or 
beds treated with methyl bromide, 
1% to 2 pounds of 4-9-3 per square 
yard is recommended at seeding 
time, or 2 pounds per square yard 
applied in the fall. On beds treated 
with cyanamide or Uramon and 
cyanamide, good results have been 
secured by using 1% to 2 pounds 
of 4-9-3 per square yard in the fall 
at the time chemicals are applied. 
If these beds are to be fertilized at 
seeding time, % to 1 pound of 4-9-3 
per square yard is recommended. 
On beds treated with 16-6-2, no ad- 
ditional fertilizer is needed at seed- 
ing time or in the fall. 


Keep Weeds Out 


One big mistake many growers 
make in using bed locations more 
than one year is the shameful neg- 
lect of the bed during the summer. 
If these bed sites are allowed to 
grow up in weeds and grasses dur- 
ing the summer, there is a tremen- 
dous number of seeds in the soil at 
treating time. Then even if the 
“weed killer” kills 95 per cent of 
these seed, the other 5 per cent may 
be enough to cause serious trouble 
in the beds. To keep these weeds 
from seeding, we suggest sowing 
these beds to crotalaria, soybeans, 
or cowpeas as soon as the trans- 
planting is completed. This cover 
crop should be turned or disked 
into the soil in late August or early 
September so it will be well rotted 
by treating time, which should be 
in October. 


Some growers control summer 
weeds by frequently disking the 
beds. This, however, does not add 
any organic matter to the soil nor 
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keep the soil in as good condition 
as when planted in a cover crop. 

Often the limiting factor in the 
production of plants, especially 
where chemicals are used for weed ° 
control, is water. A grower can be 
more. certain of having good stands 
of strong, healthy plants if he has 
some type of irrigation system to 
take him through dry periods. Fre- 
quent waterings are especially im- 
portant at seed-germinating time. 
Even though there may be ‘ample 
moisture down in the soil, the crust- 
ing of the top layer, especially dur- 
ing windy periods, may kill quite 
a few plants. 

One important rule in watering 
beds is to use a disease-free source 
of water. Usually a disease-free 
water supply will mean wells; how- 
ever, small streams that do not 
drain diseased fields may be used. 
Watering tobacco beds from streams 
or ponds that drain blackshank-in- 
fested fields may introduce the dis- 
ease on the farm. 

Since good plants are so neces- 
sary to the production of a tobacco 
crop, growers are urged to follow 
the best known plantbed practices, 
to watch their plants throughout 
the season, and to give them what- 
ever treatments are necessary to in- 
sure good plants. 


Organized Communities 
Growing 


ORTH Carolina, South Carolina, 

and Virginia farm families who 
are active in similar progressive 
community organizations will be in- 
terested in the following good news 
from Extension Editor A. J. Sims of 
the University of Tennessee: 

“A total of 626 organized rural 
communities in Tennessee is taking 
active part in the Community Im- 
provement Program this year, spon- 
sored by business and civic groups 
in cooperation with the Tennessee 
Extension Service. 

“Middle Tennessee leads the 
field with 240 communities in 35 
counties. The Jackson area has 170 
communities; the Knoxville area 
154 communities; and the Chatta- 
nooga area 45 Tennessee commu- 
nities; while 17 Tennessee commu- 
nities in two counties are entered 
in the Bristol area program. 

“These communities represent a 
tremendous effort on the part of 
many thousands of rural people to 
improve their land, their living, 
and the way of life their communi- 
ties offer them. Working closely 
with their county and home agents, 
recruiting and training local leader- 
ship, and achieving together many 
things impossible for families to do 
alone, organized communities are 
literally making their neighbor- 
hoods over from the ground up.” 
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Got to see 
a neighbor 
about the fence 






You use the telephone and don’t think much about it. We 
like that, because it means your service is good. 

We want your service not only to stay good, but to keep 
getting better. We are steadily introducing improvements 
in Bell System rural areas. They are the result of a lot of 
telephone experience — on the job, in our engineering offices, 
in Bell Telephone Laboratories, or in Western Electric, our 
manufacturing and supply unit. 

These improvements are of many kinds. They may 
involve a stronger line wire, or a special new fuse for the 
circuits in central offices. One now being installed is a better 
ringing system for party lines. 

Just as you use your experience to improve your farm- 
ing, we use ours to give you more and better telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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quick and lasting 


rust protection 


for your big investment 


Farm machinery is important—it represents a large investment that will give 
you years of extra wear if you give it proper care. THIS FALL is the time to 
protect your valuable farm machinery from becoming winter feed for rust! 





ESSO RUST-BAN 347— is easily and 
quickly applied using a rag, swab, 
or old brush to plows, cultivators, 
discs, and other implements... It 
forms a protective coating that 
helps prevent rust... provides 
money-saving, all-winter protec- 
tion. Use Esso Rust-Ban 347 NOW, 
and add years of usefulness to your 
farm machinery! 


Constant research by Esso helps 
develop better products for 
better farming — 


ESSO EXTRA MOTOR Oi — for Ez- 
tra engine protection . .. Extra 
oil economy in your car, truck 
or tractor. 

ESSOLUBE HD MOTOR Om — just 
right for heavy-duty diesel or 
gasoline tractor and truck en- 
gines. Dependable all-weather 
service for rough going. 

ESSO EXTRA GASOLINE — stepped- 
up with Extra power, for long 
mileage, high anti-knock per- 
formance under load! 

ESSO TRACTOR Fue. — for “distil- 
late’ burning tractors. High 
power, efficient operation ... low 
flash-point for faster starting. 





ESSO RUST-BAN 603—to help prevent 
rust attack on the insides of idle 
engines. Just the thing for that all- 
important tractor engine . . . forms 
a protective film on inside surfaces, 
gives a lasting coating to inner pre- 
cision parts, provides dependable 
“lay-up” protection! Obtain direc- 
tions before using. 











SEE YOUR ESSO FARM DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE 


COMPLETE LINE OF ESSO FARM PRODUCTS 








You can depend on 





FARM 
PRODUCTS 



















ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 











By C. T. RICE 
Dairy Farmer and Adviser, 
Oakton, Va. 


sé Y pastures are coming back 

patchy since the rains. 1) 
Should I reseed the patches that 
burned out or reseed the whole 
field, and 2) just how should this 
be done?” 


This depends somewhat on the 
size of your pasture and what it’s 
made of. If you have a large pas- 
ture of mostly grasses, it will prob- 
ably pay you to disk thoroughly 
and reseed it all. If you have a 
small pasture that contains about 


. fifty-fifty legume and grasses, you 


can disk and reseed the burned-out 
patches. But remember this: You 
will have to keep the stock off the 
new seeding the remainder of this 
season. Also keep in mind that to 
have a profitable pasture, it must 
be well covered at all times with 
grasses and legumes. 


“I am short on hay. What is the 
best thing to do? Shall I buy west- 
ern hay, buy pulp, buy more grain, 
grow winter pasture, sell off some 
cows—or what?” 


A shortage of hay cannot be re- 
placed with pulp and additional 
grain; however, it will help to feed 
pulp and possibly grain a little 
heavier than usual. October is 
pretty late to sow winter pasture in 
parts of our Carolinas-Virginia- 
Maryland territory. But by sowing 
a mixture of cereals, it would at 
least give you early pasture next 
spring and save hay at that time. It 
may pay you to buy some western 
hay and also sell some cows that are 
not going to show a profit with a lot 
of bought feed this winter. Unfor- 
tunately, a dairy farmer who does 
not keep records on his cows often 
does not know which ones to sell. 


“Is October a good time to cull 
out and sell off cows I don’t have 
feed for?” 


October is considered a good 
time to cull your herd as winter ap- 
proaches. However, we have always 
found very strong competition on 
the beef market in October, be- 
cause of the great influx of steers 
going to market after the first kill- 
ing frost. So it may pay you to hold 
these cows another 30 days. By 
watching your local markets close- 
ly, you can judge what the trend is. 


“What winter grazing crops 
should I plant in October?” 

See sowing dates for different 
sections of Carolinas-Virginia-Mary- 
land in the September Progressive 
Farmer. So many people do not 
prepare a decent seedbed for any 
of these grazing crops in the fall. 
Such preparation is very essential, 
along with a heavy application of 
complete fertilizer. 


Dairy Questions 
Answered 


- ; , 


Mr. Rice in his office, 


“How should permanent pastures 
be managed in the fall for best 
grazing later?” 

Permanent pastures that consist 
of a bluegrass sod can be grazed 
late and close without damage. 
Other pastures of a permanent na- 
ture consisting of Ladino clover and 
orchardgrass can be grazed reason- 
ably close, but should be left with 
3 or 4 inches of growth at the end 
of the grazing season. I do like to 
see these pastures clipped after the 
animals are taken off, and new 
growth allowed to start. If these 
pastures are then fertilized in De- 
cember, ample time is given for the 
fertilizer to get to the grass roots 
by the next year’s growing season. 


“Where hay is short, can straw 
or corn fodder serve as filler with 
more grain to balance ration?” 

Where hay is short and bought 
hay very high, then straw or shred- 
ded fodder with molasses on it (1 
gallon molasses to 4 gallons warm 
water) can be used as a filler, espe- 
cially if you have silage or are feed- 
ing pulp. But if you are selling 
Grade A milk at top prices, you will 
probably be justified in buying leg- 
ume hay to feed once a day. 


Tell us about buying western hay 
—where to get, cost, freight, etc.” 

When you speak of buying west- 
ern hay, remember there is hay and 
hay that ain’t hay. Unless you buy 
inspected hay by grade, you will 
likely run into a lot of trouble. I've 
always been of the opinion that 
your local dealer will give you bet- 
ter service (including the privilege 
of inspecting hay before it’s paid 
for) than you'll get elsewhere. Often 
he is stuck with hay ordered for you 
—subject to inspection—that he will 
take a big loss on. 


“What are the essentials in fall 
management of cows that are most 
likely to be neglected?” 

Generally speaking, the fall fresh- 
ening cows are more likely to be 
neglected and allowed to freshen 
without receiving any or as much 
feed as they should get. I am con- 
vinced that the grain fed to the dry 
cows is the most profitable grain 
feeding that the herd can receive. 
So watch your cows on short pas- 
ture and, if possible, bring them 
into the herd four weeks before 
freshening and feed them a bal- 
anced ration of silage and grain or 
pulp and grain and hay. If you do 
not think this will pay off, try it on 
a few cows and see for yourself. 
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NO. 13 IN A SERIES ON FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 
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NEXT MONTH—PLANT BED IRRIGATION 








TOBACCO growers of the Flue-cured region know that diseases caused 
by parasites are a serious threat to successful tobacco production. Para- 
sites that live over in the soil are responsible for large crop losses which 
cut down on the grower’s profit. The development and use of resistant 
varieties has done much to reduce disease losses. In some cases, how- 
ever, this alone has not been adequate. Sensible crop rotation practices, 
as set forth by Federal and State Agricultural Experiment Stations, can 
provide the grower with an additional weapon against disease. For most 
disease situations, the best performance of resistant varieties is depend- 
ent upon the use of a suitable rotation. 





ROOT KNOT—Roots are 
swollen and knotted. Soon 


they will decay and die. Ag 























rop Rotation Systems 


educe 'Yobacco 





To the Left: Tobacco grown after corn iaceeaal healthy, vigorous 
stand. To the Right: Tobacco grown after tobacco resulted 
in smaller growth and less development, with poor stand. A 
combination of good rotation practices with a disease-resistant 
variety is essential in coping with complex tobacco diseases. 


To get successful results from crop rotation systems, 
the grower must know what disease he is fighting. - 
first step, then, is to identify the diseases beyond « 

doubt. The table below explains how the four major 
disease threats to Flue-cured tobacco can be recognized. 
If doubt still remains, an expert should be called. The 


four diseases are all soil-borne, and when they are 
found intermingled, the primary causal organism is 
very difficult to determine. This factor strongly sup- 
ports the need for crop rotations as an aid in reduc- 
ing the disease complex. 


ROOT KNOT 


Rotation, with suitable crops, is one of the most prac- 
tical means of reducing Root Knot damage. Corn, 


BLACK SHANK 
—Blackened dead 
roots, with decay 
extending up the 
pith into the base 
of the stem. 





small 
grain, cotton, crotalaria and weeds have been found to 


peanuts (harvested but not turned under), 


be suitable rotation crops, Peanuts and crotalaria 
should be grown in three- or four-year rotations and 
should never immediately precede tobacco. Two-year 
rotations have been bene- 
ficial but not generally as 
effective as three-year ro- 





GENERAL FIELD 


APPEARANCE SYMPTOMS 


Plants stunted to varying degrees; 
rarely killed except late in season 
—field occurrence general. 


Swollen knotted roots. 


Plants killed suddenly — disease 
concentrated’ in definite parts of 


Plants may be killed suddenly — 
grouped in definite parts of field. 
streaks in woody parts. 


Plants usually killed slowly — may 
or may not be grouped in def- 
inite parts of field. 








MOST DISTINCTIVE 


Decay caoias in root and spreads rapidly 
to destroy all roots and base of stem; both 
stem and roots blackened; discoloration 


stroy base of stem; black discoloration in 
roots extends well up into stem as black 


Leaves on one side my slemd te turn  weltow, 
slowly wilt, and die; solid brown discolora- 
tion on surface of stem wood just be- 
neath the outer bark, extending all the 
way from roots to affected leaves. 


tations. An occasional 
DISEASE crop of crotalaria has 
given satisfactory results 
ROOT KNOT on deep, sandy soils but 


it should not be used im- 
mediately preceding to- 
bacco. A four-year rota- 
tion of crotalaria-corn 


BLACK SHANK 


field. does not extend up into stem beyond the - (two years )-tobacco has 
ee == a ae Ce = #2 been satisfactory. Aus- 

Decay begins | in roots and spreads to de- trian winter peas, COW-, 
stroy all roots, but does not rapidly de- peas, lespedeza, sweet 


VILLE WILT 
Cneeeres potatoes, soybeans and 


most vegetable crops tend 
a to build up Root Knot in- 
festations and should be 
avoided. While good ro- 
tations are helpful in re- 
ducing Root Knot dam- 





FUSARIUM WILT 
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Diseases 


age, they are even of 
greater value if put into 
practice before heavy in- 
festations have been al- 
lowed to develop through 
continuous tobacco cul- 
ture. Also, changing the 
crops used between to- 
bacco crops is preferred 
to following a fixed rota- 
tion pattern. 


BLACK SHANK 


Crop rotation alone is not 
a satisfactory means of 
controlling Black Shank, 
but is of much value in 
improving the perform- 
ance of resistant varieties. 
The crops listed above for 
Root Knot rotations are 
also suitable for Black 
Shank situations, A three- 
or four-year rotation is 
advisable. However, a 
two-year rotation is of 
some value if there is not enough suitable tobacco land 
available for practicing a longer rotation. 
>. 


GRANVILLE WILT 

Successful control of Granville Wilt is based primarily 
on the growing of resistant varieties. However, crop 
rotation is a valuable aid. Cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grains, and red top grass are suitable rotation crops. A 
three- or four-year rotation should be used if sufficient 
land is available. Tomatoes, Irish potatoes, peppers, 
peanuts and ragweed should be avoided as they encour- 
age the build-up of the Granville Wilt organism. 


FUSARIUM WILT 


Crop rotation is of little direct value in controlling 
Fusarium Wilt. However, this disease may be more 
severe where Root Knot is present. Therefore, a good 
Root Knot rotation will be helpful in reducing losses 
from Fusarium Wilt. Sweet potatoes should be avoided 
as the Fusarium fungus that attacks this crop also 
infects tobacco. 

There are certain species of Root Knot nematodes 
that attack corn and peanuts. Meadow nematodes at- 
tack small grains, corn, and grasses. Frequently several 
tobacco diseases are found to be present in the same 
field. This complicates the rotation program and em- 
phasizes the importance of correct identification of the 
diseases present and a knowledge of the effect of the 
various crops upon the severity of the diseases. 

For information in greater detail on crop rotation 
systems, contact your County Agent, other Extension 
Workers, or Vocational Agriculture Teachers, 











GRANVILLE WILT—(Left) 
Thin slice removed from 
the stem to show the dark 
streaks in the wood. (Right) 
Stem cut in half to show that 
decay extends into the pith 
from diseased woody tissues. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY WORKS WITH EXPERIMENT STATIONS TO PRODUCE FINER TOBACCO 












In Kansas, famous for rich farmlands, and... 


fe ciety Stile 
is Quaker Slate 
Sor quallty / 


HEREVER you go, you'll go 

farther with Quaker State 
Motor Oil before you need to add a 
quart between regular oil changes. 
Every drop is refined from 100% 
pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
to give your car complete lubrication 
and long-lasting protection. There’s 
no finer lubricant at any price. 





Quaker State Motor Oil is made to 
suit the requirements of all makes of 
cars and for all types of service. Ask 
your dealer. 

















QUAKER STATE REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 








in The Progressive Farmer 


October 1902 was a time of crisis. Gigantic trusts manipu- 


lated prices of things farmers bought and sold. 


Witeracy 


was a grave problem. Cooperation and education were the 


farmer’s only weapons to fight oppression . . . and he 


used them valiantly. 


LLITERACY rates revealed in 

1900 census: North Carolina, 
white, 19 per cent; colored, 53 per 
cent. South Carolina, white, 12 per 
cent; colored, 54 per cent. Only 
Louisiana with 20 per cent illiter- 
acy among its white population and 
61 per cent among its colored has 
a worse showing than North Caro- 
lina has. 


Wire for building telephone lines 
costs only $5 a mile. Posts are only 
$1 each. Many companies provide 
telephone service for $1 a month. 
More farmers should be enjoying 
telephone service. 

The American tobacco trust and 
Imperial Tobacco Company of 
England have announced an agree- 
ment that will prevent competition 
between them. This is the first 
great international trust. The N.C 
Tobacco Growers Association will 
meet soon to study the expected 
harmful effect the new trust will 
have on prices. 


“If you sat under the witchery of 
his eloquence, he would steal your 


heart away. I never saw a man 
with such a winning smile when 


speaking. He gave his life for the 
cause of oppressed humanity.”—An 
appreciation of Colonel L. L. Polk, 
founder of The Progressive Farmer, 
by C. S. Wooten. 

Farmers State Association is or- 
ganized in Raleigh to help farmers 
in cooperative buying and selling. 


J. P. Morgan says the era of great 
trusts has just begun and that some 
will overshadow the $1 billion steel 
trust. Morgan is now working on 
a merger of Southern railroads he 
hopes to expand into a national rail- 
road trust. 

Five years there were 40 
sawmills along a hundred-mile 
stretch of a North Carolina railroad. 
Now only 15 of these mills are near 
enough timber to operate. The de- 
struction of our trees has become 
a shameful thing. 


ago 


Several more lynchings have oc- 
curred lately. Our courts are com- 
petent to deal with crime, and it is 
a shocking thing when a group of 
men deny a suspect full opportu- 
nity to prove his innocence. 


Another 
formed in 


great trust is being 
the Southern Textile 


Withal, he kept his sense of humor. 


Company. More than 130 mills 
have applied to join the combina- 
tion, and at least 70 will be ac- 
cepted. Capitalization of the com- 
bine is $30 million. 


More than 400 new schools have 
been built in North Carolina 1900- 
1902. Length of school term has 
been increased to four months. 


The largest wagon factory in the 


“world will be built soon at Thomas- 


ville, N. C. 

Here's a story that’s got folks 
laughing: A Tarheel farmer went 
to a Kentucky plantation to buy a 
race horse. He was offered ancient 
nags whose track records were cited 
in glowing terms, and colts whose 
future earnings were predicted in 
astronomical figures. Finally the 
farmer spat in disgust: “You've 
shown me your Has-Beens and 
your Goings-To-Be. Now I want 
to see an Is-er!” 


“Labor is too scarce and time too 
precious for us to continue plant- 
ing corn and cotton by hand, reap- 
ing our wheat with the hand cradle, 
and mowing our hay with the 
scythe. When brain power takes 
the place of muscle power, when 
motor power replaces horsepower, 
farmers will know true 
perity and happiness.”—From prize- 
winning essay by A. & M. (N.C. 
State) College student. 


“When President Theodore 
Roosevelt hunts, he hunts big 
game. When he rides, he rides 
hard. When he walks, he walks 
fast. When he talks, he talks right 
out.”—Walter Hines Page. 


our pros- 


Now it is reported the fertilizer 
trust is scheming to control the 
price of cotton seed. Each week 
brings new proof that the only way 
farmers can meet organization is 
through organization. 


What could be more foolish than 
for a Southern farmer with idle 
land to buy western meat? Yet we 
spend millions of dollars for it ev- 
ery year. We must produce our 
own livestock if we are ever to be- 
come prosperous. 

“We have great undeveloped re- 
sources in our streams, our forests, 
our quarries, and our mines. But 
our greatest undeveloped resource 
is our people.”—Walter Hines Page. 











time, 
labor} 


money 
with 


LOUDEN 


BARN EQUIPMENT 











STALLS, STANCHIONS — Louden, pioneer ¢ 
all-steel stalls, has the most complete lin. 
Extra strong, they provide pasture-comfor 
that means, larger milk checks, lower labo 
cost. Improve your barn now the Louden Way, 





MILKING PARLORS — Louden Milking Stale 
are suitable for any arrangement — handling 
any number of cows. Easier to install—easie 
to keep clean. Send for special FREE bookie 
of milking-parlor plans and equipment, 





PENS, VENTILATION —Guard anima! health in 

uden Sanitary Steel Pens. And guard = 
your animals and your buildings with Lo 
Electric Ventilation, Modern Steel Windows 
and Attractive Roof Ventilators, 


LET THIS BOOK HELP YOU 


For economical, labor-s@’- 
ing ways to improve your 
barn, or build a new one, 
get the new Louden 
TER BARNS BOOK, most 
helpful book you've eve 
seen on barn-planning and 
equipment. This valuable 
100-page book is yours for 
asking — but a dime © 
cover mail cost will be 
appreciated, Send foryou 
copy today. 


The LOUDEN Machinery ©. 


510 W. COURT STREET ¢ FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
Factory Branch — Albany 1, N. Y. 


The complete Louden line includes feed carrier 
systems, hay unloading tools, hog house equi 
ment, horse stable fittings, plus a comple 
barn plan service, See your Louden deale 
now about the equipment you need. you 

don’t know his name, write for it. 


BETTER BARNS BOOK 








Water BOWLS 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


M. G. Newell Co., Inc. 
323-325 South Davie St. 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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Prpahoe, North Carolina, 








Es y field with D-D and there 
wos so much difference be- 


“paying propasition! I'll double 
my yield, and the quality is 
excellent. Next season all my 








# year | treated part of 


the treated and the 
reated, that | went whole 
this year. D-D sure is a 


jacco land is going to be 
treated. To make sure, 
nigating this fall.” 
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You can have tobacco like this 





next season... [eat with D-D now! 


October and November are the best 
months to treat tobacco soil for root 
knot and other nematodes. 


During the fall months you can choose a 
day when soil conditions and temperature are 
ideal . . . when D-D* can work to best advan- 
tage. Also, you’ll be free of much of the pres- 
sure of work that piles up in early spring. 


WHAT ARE NEMATODES? 

Nematodes are tiny soil pests, no larger than a 
pinhole . . . yet they account for untold losses 
every year in tobacco areas throughout the 
South. They burrow into feeder roots of tobacco 
(and more than a hundred other important 
Crops), obtaining all the food they need by 


*Registerca Trade Mark, U.S. Patent Office 


absorbing the vital plant fluids in the roots. 
One kind of nematode activity causes the root 
cells to multiply and enlarge like cancer . . . re- 
sulting in the familiar swelling known as root 
knot. Other varieties simply choke off the 
feeder roots. 


In any case, the normal flow of food from 
root to plant is literally starved off, and the 
plant becomes stunted, of poor quality and 
low yield. 


HOW TO GET RID OF NEMATODES. 


A tested and proven way is to treat with D-D, a 
liquid fumigant, injected into the soil by 
gravity flow plow equipment or simple tractor 
attachments. After application, D-D changes 
to a gas, and spreads uniformly throughout 


Julius Hyman & Company Division 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
P. O. Box 2171, Denver 1, Colorado 


or 808 William-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 1, Ga. 


the soil, killing nematodes as it goes. You can 
apply it yourself or have it done by experi- 
enced crews with their own rigs. 


WHY USE D-D? 

Fumigation with D-D results in a clean, 
healthy soil which produces strong, full-growth 
plants and top-quality leaf. 

D-D is widely used from Florida to Con- 
necticut on tobacco land. It is approved by 
agricultural authorities, and endorsed by grow- 
ers everywhere. Properly used, D-D is eco- 
nomical, usually paying for itself many times 
over in increased profits. 

Get in touch with a D-D dealer today. There’s one near 


you, and he will help improve your soil. For further in- 
formation, write to the address below- 
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The Whole World 
looke up to 
the'Rocket'! 





a1 
Oldsmobile’s famous singing 
sweethearts invite you 
along Se the world 8 top URID 
motoring thrill—an Oldsmobile 
e ° 29 man 
“Rocket Ride”! derb: 
I needed 
Some 1 
stranger a 


of shifts < 
ticks in a 
ley’s Corr 


“ROCKET” !—a magic name to more than a million Oldsmobile owners! 


“ROCKET”! —flashing new high-compression power at its very best! P The str 
etek ; es aS was older 
“ROCKET” !—drive the sensational Super “88” for your once-in-a-lifetime devs out 
- ie : a a - ‘ and soft. 
Rocket” thrill! Experience the smooth, swift surge of “Rocket” Engine power The fo! 
as it teams with Ilydra-Matic Super Drive*! Thrill to the effortless ease of spoke to ) 
: on top. 

, — — . ; : ae No” ; 
GM Iiydraulic Steering*—the amazing convenience of the Autronic-Lye*, ol 
Oldsmobile’s automatic headlight dimmer! Come ride the “Rocket” —there’s Until ¢ 
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nothing else like it! Make your date with Oldsmobile’s brilliant new Super “88”! 























Above, Oldsmobile Super 88" 4-Door Sedan. Hydra- Matic 
Super Drive, GM Hydraulic Steering, Autronic-Eve. 





optional at extra cost. Lquipment, accessories and trim. 


subject to change without notice. Product of General Motors. | | C My | f | 
| | 
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Your Way to SUCCES 


ts The comic strip “‘Popeye” has long been 


a favorite with old and young. Tom Sims is the 


man who puts the words in Popeye’s mouth. 


We think you'll enjoy and profit from 


these experiences of Mr. Sims. 


URING vacation between my fresh- 

man and sophomore years at Van- 

derbilt University I went to Texas. 
Ineeded money. 

Some miles beyond Wichita Falls a 
stranger and I stood watching the change 
of shifts at one of the numerous oil der- 
ticks in a newly discovered field, Brad- 
ky’s Corners. 

- The stranger beside me was husky. He 
was older. He seemed capable. A few 
days out of classrooms, I was untanned 
and soft. 

The foreman of the rig came over and 
spoke to the stranger. “We need a hand 
m top. Are you a derrickman?” 

“No,” said the stranger. “I work on 
the floor.” 

Until that hour I had never seen an oil 
feld worker, but I knew those on the 
foor were sweating for their $5 a day, 
while the one man enjoying life high up 
in the derrick was getting $15. 

The foreman turned and looked at me. 
You?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said to him. 

“O.K,” he said. He seemed doubtful, 
but he was desperate. 

I climbed to the top of the derrick. The 
View was nice and everything was pleas- 
ant until I noticed unusual activity below. 
twas time for me to go to work. I lasted 
sout five minutes and was fired. 

Later, at another rig, another foreman 
ved me. Derrickmen, those who made 
$15 a day instead of $5, were scarce. 

“You had experience?” this foreman 
wked. He was more cautious. 

“Yes,” I said, but I didn’t tell him it 
amounted to five minutes. 

On this second derrick I lasted half an 

before I was fired. A few days and 
Mumerous foremen later, I got a job as 
ickman and kept it until the end of 
My vacation. 

e difference between $15 and $5 a 
day all summer paid for my sophomore 
Year at Vanderbilt, and since then the ex- 
Perience has made possible a great many 
More things, because from it I learned 
What I call my rule for success. 

The rule is quite simple. It is easy to 
Rmember. There are not many words. 

ve reduced it to a single word. In- 
stead of a long word, it is a short word. 

The complete rule is: “Yes.” 

Yes, I will try. 











Yes, I can learn. 

Yes, I'll do the work on top. 

It is the positive answer, and the posi- 
tive attitude rather than the negative; 
the difference between $15 and $5 a day, 
the difference between $15,000 and 
$5,000 a year. 

On leaving Vanderbilt, I went with 
The Nashville Tennesseean. I sent some 
of my columns to a syndicate in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. A letter came back asking if 
I was good at editorial paragraphs. 

“Yes,” I wired. 

Only one word. Then I caught a train. 
[ hadn’t written any such paragraphs be- 
fore, but Cleveland job lasted five years. 

Chicago phoned: “We don’t want you 
to write Amos ’n’ Andy; we were wonder- 
ing if you could help with the ideas.” 
This was in 1931. It is doubtful if any 
other radio program will be so popular. 

“Yes,” I said. “Yes, I will try.” 

In 1937 I was still being paid for trying 
when New York phoned: “The man who 
does Popeye is in the hospital. Can you 
write it?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

Who was there to say I couldn’t? I 
never had tried. : 

I was back in the newspaper business. 
Besides radio, there had been other things 
—magazines, movies, advertising; but like 
a rabbit I had traveled in a circle, almost. 

The circle was complete in 1940 when 
I moved to a farm near Anniston, Ala.; 
my home before entering Vanderbilt. 

A circle of more than 20 years and 
probably twice as many thousands of 
miles, and what was the highway marker? 

A familiar little word: “Yes.” 

There is another word, a negative of 
only two letters; it is a highway marker, 
too, a marker on a road leading to: No- 
where. You might think there are times 
when it should be used, but I have dis- 
covered a way to avoid it entirely, almost. 
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A furtive stranger might say: “Do you 
want to rob a bank?” 

The positive answer is: “Yes, I don’t.” 

“Yes, I'll stay out of jail.” 

“Yes, I won't climb a fence with a 
loaded gun.” 

“Yes, I won't make faces at my wife.” 

Yes, always, the positive rather than 
the negative answer. 

The other day a car turned in from the 
highway. It had a Birmingham license. 
Driver asked if he might look around. 

“Yes,” I told him. 

“Nice place,” he remarked. “How long 
have you been here?” 

“Ten years,” I answered. “Almost 11.” 

“I understand you write the comic strip 
Popeye in the newspapers?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I try.” 

“I am from The Progressive Farmer,” 
he explained. “Could you tell our readers 
how you got into such unusual work?” 

“Yes,” I said to him. 
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... 1s for Diesels ... and Defense! 





And “D” is for “Dollars,” too—the $120 millions of 
Dollars we have spent in recent years to buy the 847 
modern Diesel locomotive units that now haul nearly 
all of our trains. 

At a cost of many more millions of Dollars, we 
have also been building new yards and modernizing 
established yards to provide timesaving freight classi- 
fieation facilities that are among the most modern and 
ethcient in the country 

These Dollars for Diesels, for yards and for other 
improvements of every kind, are Dollars for Defense, 
too. For they have bought—and are continuing to 
buy—faster, better, more dependable service for the 
vital national defense traffic that is riding in ever- 
increasing volume on the Southern Railway today. 


Horny A Opi 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C 








“CONTROLLING STOCK 
1S A CINCH, WITH THIS 


WEED: CHOPPER 
ELECTRIC FENCER” 


— | 












Save 60 to 90% on your Fencing Costs! 
Use an International WEED-CHOPPER Fencer to put electricity to 
work for you teach your stock “‘fence manners For only $29.75 

can electrify many miles of fencing and your stock will 
remain in bounds—won’'t stretch or push down fence. Grass and 
weeds won't short out the International 106 WEED-CHOPPER. Easily 
moved to meet your changing fencing requirements. See your Inter- 
national Dealer for a demonstration, or write for the FREE Booklet: 
“‘How to Build ao Good Electric Fence.” 


Other electric 


R. E. ZIMMERMAN & SON 


Mr. R. E. Zimmerman, Manager 
622-A Scott Avenue—Phone 2-5087 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


or battery models from $14.25 up 









Know Your Bugs 





Danny Kirven of Sumter County, S. C.. ex- 
hibits his “insect study and mounting” project. 


66W7 ES, sir,” he said, “there’s a bug 
for every bud . and every 
farm animal, too!” But here he 
paused to reason—“There’s also a 
way to control each bug, if we will 
but take the time and _ trouble.” 
That’s the way Danny Kirven of 
Sumter County, S. C., sees it. 

And many other 4-H’ers through- 
out the nation follow Danny’s line 
of reasoning. They say that if you 
know Mr. Bug's life cycle and his 
feeding habits, you are well on the 
way toward controlling him. “Now 
all you have to do,” 
feed him his favorite poison, and 
he just curls up and dies! 


they say, “is 


“Seriously,” they add, “it really 
isn't so simple.” But youngfolks are 
getting the answers through their 
new national 4-H entomology proj- 
ect contest. 


And what are the minimum re- 
quirements for this project? 


1. Make or purchase a collecting 
net, a killing bottle, boxes for pinned 
specimens (cigar boxes with a soft 
cardboard bottom make ideal tem- 
porary boxes) and 100 insect pins 
50 each of No. 2 and No. 3). 

2. Collect, pin, and properly 
label at least 50 different species 
found in your state. Try to get as 
many “economic pests” as possible. 

3. Group your insects. 

4. Identify as many as you can 
giving the common name and order 
to which each insect belongs. 

5. Make a life history study of at 
least one—egg, nymph, and adult. 

6. Carry out one control pro- 
gram, preferably as it relates to 
your crops or livestock project. 

7. Select one economic pest and 
make a survey, recording date of 
first and last appearance of the in- 
sect in your community. Make 
weekly checks or counts. 

8. Write a narrative account of 
your insect project. 


9. Although it is not required, 
club members are urged to keep a 
scrapbook of pictures and stories of 















Material may be gottes 
from many different books, mage 
zines, and newspapers. (See the 
April 1952 issue of The Progressive 
Farmer for such material. Clip and 
paste in your scrapbook.) 


insects. 


Spring and summer offer mow 
opportunity to catch and mounta 
greater variety of bugs, but nowis 
the time to enroll in this popular 
project to get some know-how, se 
mounted specimens, and learn 
many of the control measures 
However, don’t overlook fall insect 
pests for your collection. 

In addition to having fun int 
bug project and learning a grea 
deal, you'll also have a shot at wit 
ning some valuable prizes. Maybe 
this score sheet will be helpful: 

1. Project achievement records 

of all 4-H projects — 

2. Growth and size of 4-H bug 

project. Study and work ac 
complished and better ways@ 
doing things........ 35 







Power-op 
load to e 


The collection, which counts I 
points of the 35, will be judg 
according to the following: 

y farm 
8 while 
udying 


A. Total number of insects in 
collection. 


B. Variety of insects. nding a 

C. Correctness of identification. fan avera 

D. Correctness of mounting. ) year mi 

E. Neatness and arrangement. course, 

3. Record of public presentation ~owrrilly 

exhibits, demonstrations, — [itd from | 

judging........ ae 19 ae 

1. Leadership record in 4-H: tak 4 Ae 
ing part on programs, serving $ Jo 4 

as officer, member of commit: #p'™ Was | 

tee, etc 15 eer " 

? iia ac , Peake OVer | 

5. Narrative story of what yO TRH train; 

did and how you did it 10 8 Angus 

eid made 


See your county extension service 
agent and enroll now in this inter 
esting and important project. Clip Ask 
this article and paste it in you! / 
insect scrapbook. Dey 

Good Juck! This bug projec 
might be your ticket to Chicage 
and National 4-H Club Congress. 
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judged Power-operated false end-gate moves alfalfa Current experiment is a temporary snow fence 
bad to end of wagon for one man handling. silo for extra storage. 
ots in ay farmer will recognize that working 270 the 1937 International Live Stock Show, paved 
8s while raising a herd of Aberdeen Angus, the way for his present herd. The Berkshire 
“dying prize-winning Berkshire hogs and project, started when he was 12, is today one 
‘Ming a sizeable flock of chickens is a more of the prize herds of swine in the state. Corn, 
‘ation. Man average one-man undertaking—even for a alfalfa and soy crops were other 4-H activities 
ing. )year member of 4-H. that are now paying him substantial dividends. 
nent. course, Gene Wakeland of Huntertown, A former 4-H king and scholarship winner from 
station: me ge help with Se nag om fom his his area, and now a 4-H adult leader, Gene says 
a a a very oa — “yee —You learn a lot of things from 4-H club 
15 7 eir two small children. But he sti work, but to me, the most valuable lesson is 
the cut some corners” and make the most cooperation—working with people and not 
H: take ff his mechanical equipment to handle this failing them when they depend on you. You 
serving [PS Job. also learn the importance of selecting equip- 


ment you can depend on. Yes, I use Champion 
Spark Plugs. You'll find them in every engine 
on the place. I have confidence in them because 


ommit- 9% was starting his tenth year as a 4-H Club 
15 @ meer when it became necessary for him to 
sf over the Wakeland farm. That is when his 


uu ‘ a ° . > . 

at ‘r “training really helped see him through. in all the years they’ve been used on our farm, 

~ ngus project that had brought him honors CHAMPIONS HAVE NEVER LET US DOWN!” 

service | Made him the first entry in the nation in CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
inter 


~ ich lnaan adeno 


Gr I ok fot | 
CHAMPION 


Dependable Spark Plugs 
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PPM FARMING 270 ACRES SINGLE-HANDED™ 


—SAYS FORMER 4-H CHAMPION, GENE WAKELAND 


The Wakeland farm, Rosewood, is one of the better known farms 
cround Huntertown, in northeastern Indiana. 


Prize winning Berkshire sow was Junior Cham- 
pion at Michigan State Fair. 









4 
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Part of a March litter of Berkshires that will 
compete for honors at stock shows. 















eo. suas’ 2 
Aberdeen-Angus from the herd that began with 
one steer given to Gene Wakeland as his first 
4-H project. 
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Back to the barn with the hay chopper after 
finishing a morning's mowing. 
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How To Court a Girl 
in Mexico 


#£ 


get a ‘ | 
richer forage at 


a permit to serenade, 
beautiful young lady ag 
buy a license to hunt like 
you do in the Uniteg 





A 


lower cost 








ya YJ BS 


ss ; 


a 4 much more important, 
{ i and even dangerous, 
<a You may hire as mapy 


Roberto de la Rosa, representative of 
the Mexican Government, serenades FFA 
Convention. 


members at 1952 State 


“6a T'S time to think international- 

ly,” youthful Roberto de la 
Rosa, representative of the Mexican 
Government, told 2,000 North Caro- 
lina FFA delegates and visitors at 


. = 
4 
&, ‘4 4 
_ 
* 
“4 << 
ae 


States? We go hunting 
any time we like withoy 
a license in Mexico! By 
when we go serenadiy 
~ a lady .. . 0-0-oh, thi 


serenaders to help yous 
you want. They appeara 
the right time and phy 
lovely music. You appear 
all dressed up, anxiously 
awaiting even the slightest recog. 
nition of your moonlight wooing 
from your dream girl. 


“But don’t expect too much the 





: naps first time. You probably will need Whaley 
their 24th annual convention in mr ae ees hor again and again that wher 
leigh. “To be _ better friends, WS And & costs you 68 for a cael - > 
must understand each other. eoch tal” | + agen 

In picturing the contrast between > ; on know 
life in Mexico and in the United Donald Staheli, national FFA fH tan be. ’ 

States. Roberto almost “stole the President from Utah, presented sev- small flo 

show” with his colorful account of ¢ral National FFA Foundation 9 11000: 

: Use plenty of fertilizer on your pastures—experience youthful courtship in his country. awards and told of FFA work in 1 
F shows it is one of the most profitable investments you can It ran something like this (and indi- other pares of the United States. He Bye, Nit) 
a cates how many interesting things ©xPressed his belief that the FFA ff leaned : 

make. Carefully managed, generously fertilized pastures wire hove can dlecover by studying would eventually become a world § Lye is th 

produce lush stands of legumes and grasses that give you life in other lands): wide organization. ane 

nutritious feed at the lowest possible cost. Feed that is rich “Its much more difficult for a Some $12,000 in cash awards § smeoth 

, , a Sat ’ ; boy to meet a girl in my country was made to state winners ina ard 5? 

in proteins, minerals and vitamins. Feed that gives you a big than in yours. In Mexico the girls dozen contests, including $50 each ey 

return in the quality and quantity of meat and milk. are with their parents in public, and to 16 candidates for the Americat § gous pr: 

you can't get near them or speak to Farmer Degree to be awarded a @ poultry 

Legumes and grasses need heavy applications of complete them. All you can do is go to the the National FFA Convention at safe 

fertilizers with high potash and phosphate content—both for local park where a band plays about Kansas City this month. in all, 2 booklet 

Buk I I two nights a.week. The girls walk FFA boys received the Carolim § shout a 

reseeding and for new pastures. Rich pasture grasses give around on a sidewalk in one direc- Farmer Degree—highest honor d § you m: 






you an important extra benefit; they build better sod and 


prepare the soil for heavier yields of other crops in the rota- 





tion. The boys may walk around 
a parallel sidewalk in the opposite 








the state association. 


John W. Cowand, Bertie County, 





saving p 
poultry 4 
tation, 


direction. If you see a girl you like, won the state FFA public speshieg St” 
tion. Good quality fertilizer makes a big difference, too, in the | you may trail her and her parents pare “4 Hie Buti ” . = ‘P “The Dept.33) 
. a ontest. s subject was: 
results you get. Thousands of farmers have found that it pays | home—but keeping half a block be- armer in ; > Vorld.” 
Nie : ; f psy hind! When you find where she Farme : oS Mo d hadi . ie the 
to use the finest grades of mineral-rich plant foods for pasture lives. it is customary to walk back Charles Keels, Union County, is 
it eters : new North Carolina Star Farmer, 
grasses, and for small grains and row crops. and forth in front of her home every . ; ; 1 of schol 
| evening for two weeks. If she is with an outstanding record o 
o arshi -adership, ¢ é in 
\ONAZ For Satisfaction at Harvest Time very popular, several boys may be —* anne nd fares 
® walking before her home at the ®™Uevements. 
1 be sure to get same time. The following new state officers 
“After the two weeks are past were elected: Harold Lineberget, 
INTERNATIONAL FERTILIZER you are qualified to serenade the president, Gaston County; Dalton 
y _ f th f lity of th or young lady. But first you must buy Elks, vice president, Beaufort; 
\\ Oe COR SO CUES GF the URWErm quanty et the goods tn the a $3 permit, and officials notify her Ralph Massey, secretary, Rocking- 
Wo o.o7-= International Fertilizer bag. The potash and phosphate are parents of the night and the hour. ham; Roger P. Hill, treasurer, 
itt ‘ ‘ f ric: rs i is ir: < > é , 1& 
mined and refined by International. At the International You Ame rican boys laugh at this, noir; and John Homer Barton 
Forifiuer cleats, the auctetiole 00 compounded, cored en but is it not just as important to buy _ porter, Mecklenburg. 
pes ) s ympo . 
mixed to exact grade specifications. You get complete ferti- 
lizers that are correct for your individual crops and that have 
the good drilling characteristics which save you time and effort 
in the field. Your International Fertilizer dealer is ready now to 
help you select the grades recommended for your crops. See 
him soon so he can arrange for prompt delivery. 
plant food division 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 | 
District Sales Offices at Wilmington, North Carolina; Hartsville, 
South Carolina; Greeneville, Tennessee. | ; ; 4 
Fertilizer Manufacturing Plants at Wilmington and Winston-Salem, : ' 
Jorth Carolina; Hartsville and Spartanburg, South Carolina; North Carolina FFA officers, for 1952-53, left to right, are: Harold Line 
?P (4 


Greeneville, Tennessee. 


berger, Dalton Elks, Ralph Massey, Roger P. Hill, and John Homer Barto™ 
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Poultryman Saves 
500 Per Year 
On Sanitation 


Dixie Lye Program Costs 
1/10th as Much as Other Methods 


Whaleyville, Md.—It just goes to show 
that when you really want to save money, 


you can. Take Farmer Selby Niblett, of 
this city, for example. Mr. Niblett has 
been raising poultry for 15 years. And 
you know how tough the poultry business 
can be. Yet Mr. Niblett started with a 
small flock, increased it to its present 
121,000, and is making money. 

Mr. Niblett gives plenty of credit to 
Dixie Lye for his poultry Says 
Mr. Niblett: ‘‘I’ve used it for 15 vears— 
learned about it from my father. Dixie 
Lye is the most economical and effective 
disinfectant and bactericide I know of— 
costs me only about 1/10th as much as 
some other products. I figure I save about 


success. 


$500 a year by using Dixie Lye for 
sanitation.” 

Dixie Lye is a fa- ? } 
mous product used by . / 
poultry farmers for (4 i 


many years. Get the | 
free, 48-page Dixie Lye | 
booklet “‘The Truth 
about a Lye’’. It gives 
you many money- ; 
saving pointers about 
poultry and chick sani- 
tation, plus other 
worth-while farming ideas. PENNSALT, 
Dept.33B, 1000 Widener Bldg., Phila.7, Pa. 










ANOTHER (PEnw @/Sait) PRODUCT 
Kills poultry mites, lice, fowl! 
ticks, flies, bedbugs .. contains 
25% lindane, 





SFultex TARP Week 
Your Mane Ou Tt! 


Ask your dealer for FULTEX 
TARP of 1000 uses. Turns 


snow, sleet or rain — triple 
reinforced—rust proofed 
grommets. Your 
name on if protects 
against loss. Card for 
securing your name plate 
and ink comes with each 
Fulton Tarp. 
Write for booklet that tells you 
‘orrect tarp sizes for trucks, machinery, etc. 
how you can use tarpaulins to increase 
profits. It’s free! 


S)/ 





BAG & COTTON MILLS, Atlanta, Ga 
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PROVEN 


FERTILIZERS 

















a fine influence upon this group. 


Nancy has talent for preparing good 


food. 


A Song 
in Her Heart 


OUNGFOLKS in the South 


grounds. 
Nancy Williams, 
of Colleton County, S. C. 
Nancy, 


around. it. 
papering the living room, 


the smokehouse and fence posts. 
She has also planted shrubbery, 
camellias, and azaleas. She 
helped to establish a beautiful cen- 
tipede lawn and has planned and 
helped develop outdoor cooking fa- 
cilities. “Our back yard picnic area 
has brought hours of joy and happi- 
ness to my family and our friends,” 
said Nancy. Continuing, she said, 
“We all love ‘cook outs.’ I think 
every family should provide a place 
for back yard picnics.” 

Although Nancy was state win- 
ner in home grounds beautification 
in 1949, she has other interests, 
too. She has completed 67 projects 
in her 10 years of club work. They 
include clothing, canning, garden- 
ing, health, poultry, and frozen 
foods. She was acclaimed one of 
South Carolina’s two most outstand- 
ing 4-H girls in 1952 and was a 
delegate to National Club Camp in 
Washington, D. C. 

Nancy spent last summer at 
Camp Long, state 4-H camp, serv- 
ing as camp musician and counselor. 
She led group singing and always 
had a song in her heart. She helped 
younger boys and girls so they may 
become better men and women, 
and, best of all, she did this by 
setting a good example. 


“Being a staff member at Camp 
Long has made me realize that I 
want my life’s work to be with’ 


young people,” sajd Nancy. 

She’s planning a career of work- 
ing with young people through the 
Methodist church, and she will be 





This pie is tempting example. 


are 

fully aware that one of our great 
needs is the improvement of farm 
homes and beautifying home 
This is true of musician 
attractive daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Williams 


a sophomore at Coker 
College, has helped to improve her 
her home and beautify the grounds 
Improvements include 
dining 
room, her brother Jake’s room, and 
her own room. She has helped paint 


has 
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Hea Your 


on fall and winter needs. His advice 
will save you effort, time and money 


Visit your irha hardwareman and get acquainted. Let him 
help you with your Fall Lawn Needs. 


There’s no better man to consult regarding Heaters and 


bis 


Fireplace Equipment. 
answers to your Painting eens ts. 
He’s the man to see about making your home secure 


with Roofing Materials and Weather Stripping. 


i— 


Goods! 


eH 


Published in the Interest of More than 22,000 
Independent, Home Owned Hardware Stores 
Pledged 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition 





And he is an expert on Sporting 


7S 


store by the red, ide and blue irha emblem, 


to Service, 





You can identify this man’s 
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Quality and Valve. 
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Here’s how you 
when your wood fence posts 
are PRESSURE-CREOSOTED 
with U-S-S CREOSOTE OIL 


HIS fall make sure that every fence 
post you set will give you the long- 
est possible service. When you buy 
wood fence posts, ask for posts that 
have been pressure-creosoted with U'S’S 
Creosote Oil. 
Pressure-creosoted posts—with the 
Creosote Oil forced deep into the wood 
—give you many savings. 


You SAVE on Replacements — In- 

stead of having to replace untreated 
posts as many as 6 times, you can do 
the same job with only one pressure- 
creosoted post. 


You SAVE on Labor— Every post 
replacement you avoid means time 
saved for productive jobs. Also, pres- 


sure-creosoted postsare straight, smooth 
and easy to set. 


You SAVE on Fence, too—You 

eliminate the down fence that so 
often means ruined fence and replace- 
ment. 

Pressure-creosoted posts are engi- 
neered products of modern pressure- 
treating plants. The right amount of 
Creosote Oil is forced into the wood to 
protect it against termites, fungi and 
dry rot. Many pressure-creosoting 
plants treat their posts with U-S-S Cre- 
osote Oil. You’re well acquainted with 
products of United States Steel, so you 
know that when posts are pressure- 
creosoted with U-S-S Creosote Oil, a 
quality product has been used. 





TAKE YOUR NEIGHBOR’S WORD ABOUT 
PRESSURE-CREOSOTED POSTS 








|_e 


then my son can worry.” 








Thomas Moore Craig, Moore, S. C.— 
whose family has operated Fredonia 
Cragmoor Farms since 1763—says: 


**These pressure-creosoted fence posts were installed 
more than 10 years ago. We used a full-round post, 
then three half-round posts, then a full-round, etc. 
I believe they will be good for 20 years more and 








@ Ask your fence or lumber dealer for pressure-creosoted 
wood posts. If he does not have them in stock, he can get 
them for you quickly. If you would like to know the name 
of your nearest supplier, send in the coupon. There is no 
obligation, of course. 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
525 William Penn Place - 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


ge aw ee oe a ee ee ew os oe oe ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee a 
l Agricultural Extension Bureau, United States Steel Company | 
| Room 2805-U, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania | 
1 I would like to know more about pressure-creosoted fence posts and the name of my_ | 
| nearest supplier. No obligation, of course. | 
! (SEARLE ARS AE Ae Roya LW a ora pena ge ES On ROO eR eL RTL e MEOD 
fp NAMIC reece eee t etter es enerereeeneeeeererensseseeererereseeseeeeeenees | 
SENSE IEEE AE OLA PEROT SERA ET nn ne | 
1 EEO RS, COE ED Ea Se ee TE eR GOONS. cuss ccceewieetacees | 
; S would Dike metees Oe osc so dbb Ss kcckcceoes. posts from the supplier. 
a 














NFA Boys Kill Rats 


Rats and mice on farms are extremely destructive, 
. . . Here is how NFA boys have successfully used 
Warfarin to kill them. .. . Why not clean out these 
costly pests now before the new corn crop is cribbed? 


“@TUDIES with Warfarin as a 

rat and mouse killer by vo-ag 
students of the Louisa Training 
School, Louisa, Va., revealed that 
in order for Warfarin to kill the 
pests successfully, we must have 
permanent bait stations about the 
rat-infested areas,” says Vo-Ag 
Teacher H. H. Golden. “The poi- 
son has to be available at all times 
in order for the pests to get enough 
to bring about death. But it is a sure 
killer. We also found few or no 
cases in which dead rats created an 
odor problem. After eating War- 
farin, rats usually go back to their 
burrows and die.” 


To be truly effective, a rat killer 
must have two essential characteris- 
tics: 1) be of such flavor and texture 
that rats will readily eat it; and 2) 
must not produce bait shyness 
among the consuming pests. War- 
farin meets these requirements pre- 
cisely. It is unquestionably Amer- 
ica’s foremost rat and mouse killer. 
The substance is fed to the pests in 
a bait form. It can be mixed with 
cornmeal, ground oats, and many 
other forms that rats eat. It can also 
be bought in a ready-to-use form. 
Warfarin is recommended by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, and the USDA. 


It is estimated that in the Unite 
States rats annually destroy as mpg, 
as 200,000 average farms prodig 
—enough to feed several milly 
people. It is estimated that ther 
population in the United State, 
equal to the human populatin, 
Rats breed 6 to 10 times a year, . 
have an average of eight per litte 

. and the young rats becom 
capable of producing more young 
when 90 to 120 days old. 

Rats carry and spread at least }( 
human diseases, including typhus 
bubonic plague, rat bite fever, and 
tularemia. They are carriers of 
livestock diseases, including tricti- 
nosis and pseudo rabies and they 
carry various kinds of fleas, lic. 
and mites and many internal pan. 
sites. They even attack humans 
particularly sleeping babies. With 
their sharp incisors rats can gnaw 
through lead pipes, work their way 
through poorly constructed cement 
walls three inches thick, and at 
through oak planks, sun-dried 
bricks, and slate shingles. Rats 
start costly fires by gnawing 
through insulation on electric wires 

It is estimated that each rat cost 
the farmer $20 per year. A farme 
can destroy 1,000 rats for the cost 
of keeping one. Why not “Wa- 
farin” them off your place? 





A New Pamphlet for You 


“Easy Piano 


ID you follow the “Easy Piano 

Lessons” series by Fredrick 
Stanley Smith published in The 
Progressive Farmer for the past 12 
months? Were you one who learned 
to play the piano by applying these 
lessons? Many did, and have told 
us so by letter. Because of num- 
erous requests, we have compiled 


Lessons” 


the lessons in 
pamphlet form. It 
is now available, 
and the cost is 50 
cents. Order from 
Progressive Youngfolks, The Pro 
gressive Farmer, at office nearest 
you—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, o 
Birmingham. 





Mr. Smith 


ee 





TENTION 


Make It With Spools, 5 cents 

Inner Tube Ideas, 5 cents 

Let’s Put on a Play 
(instructions) 

Indian Party 

Samoset Party 

Halloween Party 

Leap Year Frolic 

Pirate Party for Halloween 

Sawdust Modeling and 
Macaroni Weaving 





October is the month of goblins, ghosts, and 
haints. Fall is in the air, and you're probably 
looking for just the right kind of party to have 
for your group. Look no more. The following list of parties, plays, 
hobbies, etc., should have just what you want. Leaflets are two for 
5 cents or five for a dime—with a few exceptions. 


Make your selection and order today from Serv- 
ice Editor, The Progressive Farmer, at nearest 


office—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. 


Peggy’s Thanksgiving 
Proclamation 

Premier for Two, 10 cents 

Folk Dances From Other Lands 

Sure Cure for Shyness 

Songs and How To Lead Them 

Sing for Fun, 10 cents or 
three for 25 cents 

Community Handbook (320 
pages), 50 cents 
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The Flower 
Lovers October 


By MINA B. HOFFMAN 


Many farm wives are so 
busy they have little time 
to spend in beautifying 
the place. That is why we 
here recommend certain 
plants that will “stay put”’ 
once they are planted. 


ROFESSIONAL flower growers 

say that shrubs, bulbs, peonies, 
and irises are the framework of the 
garden. When the farmer's wife 
plants these, she can forget them. 
My mother grew them all on our 
plantation, and I ‘cannot recall that 
she ever moved them. In fact, I’m 
sure her peonies and irises remained 
in the same beds the entire 25 years 
I lived in this old home. They 
bloomed more beautifully each 
year. There are several flowers I 
should like to add to this fine old 
collection—flowers I have grown in 
my own garden for the past 20 
years, and know that they require 
no petting. 


First are the lovely scillas or 
squills. They provide one of the 
loveliest shades of blue in the early 
spring garden, and are of the sim- 
plest culture, increasing rapidly by 
offsets and self-sown seeds. Bloom- 
ing early in spring they make lovely 
splashes of color in the border back 
of pansies, or in a rock garden. They 
come again year after year, and I 
have had blooms from no other 
bulbs that thrill me more. They are 
also very inexpensive to buy, and a 
few bought and planted this fall 
will soon multiply into dozens. Cov- 
er twice their depth with soil. 


Hemerocallis is the “up and com- 
ing” garden plant of today. There 
are hundreds of varieties of this lily, 
from shell pink through shades of 
red, orange, lemon, and yellow. 
Among the easiest plants to grow, 
it does not “run all over the place” 
as the common old daylily does, but 
multiplies in its own clump. These 
lilies come in both dwarf and tall, 
evergreen and deciduous. 


Tritoma (redhotpoker) is a fine 
companion plant to Hemerocallis, 
growing into fine large clumps and 
producing tall spikes of red, golden, 
yellow, pink, and many rare and 
tich colors. This, too, is a plant that 
need never be moved. Seeds sowed 
in flats now will produce plants that 
will bloom next summer. Buy a 
mixed package of seeds and you 
will be startled by the many bril- 
lant colors it will produce. Protect 
the little plants with a burlap or 
glass cover during the winter, and 
set them in the border as soon as 
frost danger is over. 


Bleedingheart and virginia blue- 

lls are two other “musts” for the 
garden. They like semishade, and 
together they make an outstanding 
show, 

















Tests prove it... 
In Wisconsin farmers have increased their grass yield 
as much as 6,000 lbs. per acre. That amount of extra 
forage takes the place of about $150 worth of dairy 
feeds. And these pastures were considered good even 
before plant food was applied! 

Illinois cattlemen state that by following good pas- 
ture management plus $20 worth of plant food, they 
have been able to produce 600 lbs. of beef per acre. 
That’s a gross income of well over $150 an acre. 


On West Coast irrigated meadows, ranchers find that 





RED STEER 


Swift’s famous Red Steer Brand Plant Food comes in 
many analyses to help you get bigger, better crops from 
every acre planted. 


Blenn & Brimm 


are Swift’s specialized crop makers, with fortified growth 
elements for high-income crops. The extra yields you get 
bring back the cost and more besides. 

Ask your Authorized Swift Agent or dealer about 
BLENN and BRIMM and what they can do for your crops. 
Be sure to order early! 





Buy at the sign of the Red Stee 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition * S84A 


PASTURGRO helps grass j 
make "1002 per acte 





PASTURGRO, Swift’s Specialized Pasture 
Maker with fortified growth elements, has been 
used for two years in north, south and western 
areas. From these areas come sensational reports! 
They tell of grass that makes over $150 an acre 
in beef and milk .. . of returns of up to $7 for 
every $1 invested in plant food for pasture. 





plant food brings back up to $7 for every $1 invested. 
It makes more grass and better grass . . . the best and 
cheapest feed in the world for beef and dairy herds. 

Farmers who use PASTURGRO report results as 
sensational as those listed above. Like all Swift’s Plant 
Foods, PASTURGRO is chemically hitched by com- 
plete mechanical mixing and complete chemical proc- 
essing. It is free-flowing, easy to handle, and it feeds 
your grass the growth elements your soil may lack. 
For profitable pastures, order Swift’s PASTURGRO 
from your Authorized Swift Agent or dealer. 










*PASTURGRO is Swift’s 
new brand name for 
a plant food specially 
formulated for grass. 
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COMFORT and WEAR 
Such As You've Never Enjoyed Before 
OR ¥OU GE7 A NEW 
NT 


FREES 


You just take wear for granted when 












Let’s Both Prevent and Prepare for 


the Horror of the Farm Woods and 


Stop Wild Fire 





By D. J. WEDDELL, Dean, School of Forestry, University of Georgia 


IRES are the greatest enemy of 

our woods. No accurate figure 
can be given as to the actual dam- 
age they cause, but the figure would 
be high. Wild fire will destroy seed, 
kill seedlings, saplings, and even 
sawlog trees. According to an au- 
thority on longleaf pine, “A single 
fire causing heavy defoliation 
among saplings and pole-sized trees 
commonly results in a loss of about 
one year’s normal height growth.” 
Severe summer fires in longleaf 
pine, according to another author- 
ity, may reduce growth rate up to 
50 per cent, and complete recovery 
may take over three years. Long- 
leaf is the most fire-resistant of all 
Southern pines. 


and do not need added protection, 
but if the woodlands are over 100 
acres in area, or if your woods join 
a neighbor’s woods, it may be well 
to plow a firebreak. 

Ordinary bush-and-bog plows or 
the disk tiller can be used to plow 
breaks. Some breaks are made by 
plowing two parallel furrows about 
8 feet apart, and burning out the 
strip between. Plow on the contour 
whenever it is possible, to guard 
against erosion. 


If fires do start, quick action is 
necessary to put them out. Back 
cans (back pack pumps) for water, 
flaps, shovels, or the trusty pine top 
can all be used in fighting running 
fires. Back cans of 5-gallon capacity 





you buy any kind of Oshkosh B’Gosh Fire destroys the food and habi- and with a built-in pump action can SA 
work garments. You know that tat of game. kills fish in streams, and be bought for about $15. They wh 
nothing can beat ’em in that respect. increases erosion. It is the indirect should be used only for fire, kept lei 
But do you also know they’re cause of more damage. In manv full of water at all times, and kept Sp 
= b als g , 3 

= a asin Himsa tee oui cases an attack of tree-destroying in a handy place. Pumps should not of 
he > Th a a insects can be traced back to fire. be used for spraying the garden. lo: 

ort! e secret is that ‘ The s shaeeneeeeines om sama 

lil, nal, What can I do as a farmer to help The y afe necessary for fire protec 

Os os —e : gar- stop wild fires that are so prevalent tion, and aaa materials ey ee ab 

ments are scientifically | ach winter and spring? The easiest metal to corrode. Flaps can be ton 

designed to FIT... not | way to stop a fire is to prevent it. —_ made by cutting » 12- x I lor 

merely in the waist or Almost all wild fires are started by “9 ; section — = ree — re ye 

i anil man, and only a few can truly be ' @f one end to a short metal Dar ni¢ 

ot any one poles... Out classed as accidental. Some are, of attached to a hoe or rake handle. Ea 


ALL OVER ...at every 
‘ point that has anything 
to do with comfort. So 
buy Oshkosh B’Gosh to 
fit just like a fine suit. 
See for yourself what a 
whale of a difference that 


If too much wind is behind a 
fire, the best way to fight it is to 
drop back to some natural break 
such as a road, stream, or to a 
plowed firebreak and set a backfire. 
In setting a backfire, care must be 
taken so the fire you set doesn't 
jump back across the line. 


Most fires are started be- 
cause some person wanted to start 
that fire, and the woods burner has 
many and Don’t 
blame the smoker for all fires. 


course. 


varied reasons. 
Farmers can help to develop a 


neighborhood attitude against 








Get correctly measured at 
your OSHKOSH B’GOSH 
dealer. Try on the OSH- 
KOSH B’GOSH garment 


fort on any job. 


OSHKOSH B’GOSH, INC. 


OSHKOSH, WISC. 
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makes in working com- 





woods burning, both by example 
and by talking with neighbors. My 
tree farm of a little over 100 acres 
is located in a county without or- 
ganized fire protection, and I 
worked out a plan of protection 
without the help of the state. The 
plan is simple and has worked. Each 
time I visit the farm, I make a spe- 
cia] effort to see each of the neigh- 
boring tenants, talk over their crops 
and then remind them that trees are 
my crop and I surely don’t want a 


If you get to a fire and find it is 
too big for you to handle, go get 
help immediately. A few fire fight- 
ers early may be worth more than 
many later. 


All of the Southern states have 
well organized state programs for 
fighting fires. Fire towers are locat- 
ed at strategic points over each 
state, with radio communication 
with fire trucks. Well trained and 
equipped men are ready, at the first 
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: p fire to ruin it. The good neighbor call, to start to a fire, and will put LT. J 
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out? EATON AXLES 
DOLLAR SAVERS 


®@ Savings in time, 
gas and upkeep 
run into real money 


The farm truck has a rugged job, but 
with an Eaton 2-Speed Axle that job 
is done in the shortest time — at the 
least cost. 

“Our trucks must go everywhere — 
good roads, bad roads or no roads at 
all,” say these North Carolina farm- 
ers. “An Eaton 2-Speed Axle gives 
our trucks the performance we farm- 








7 a en Mi ers need.” 
a Fo yy = That’s because the Eaton 2-Speed doubles the number 
tg ae of available gear ratios. 
wey The low-range gears provide the “pull” it takes to haul a 


heavy load through plowed fields or over boggy back roads. 
The high-range gears enable trucks to make better speed 
on highway runs saving hours of time, gallons of gas, as 
well as wear and tear on the engine. 

An Eaton 2-Speed Axle makes any truck a bigger dollar- 
maker. Ask your truck dealer for a demonstration. 
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‘SS he 













SAVES TIME — M. H. Jones, 
who has a farm near Ra- 
leigh, says: “The Eaton 2- 
Speed Axle saves me a lot 
of time in getting heavy 
loads through fields and 
over woodroads because it 
provides the steady, depend- 
able pull needed. I get bet- 
ter speed with less gas on 
long highway runs. In six 
years I’ve never spent a ’ > e* ' “~ ', a 
nickel for repairs on the . . : 


Eaton Axle.” . . é i : a: = Rae : ~ ‘mes a m 
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SAVES ON REPAIRS — W. H. Holden of Neuse. North 
Carolina, finds that an Eaton 2-Speed cuts mainte- 
nance costs. He says: “The Eaton 2-Speed Axle makes 
a tough hauling job easier on the whole truck. This 
International has hauled 74,766 miles and has nevet 
been worked over. With the Eaton Axle I haul bigger 
loads and get over rough ground easier — it gives longer 
life to the motor.” 


SAVES GAS — LESS UPKEEP — Raymond S. Horton, 
Wendell, North Carolina farmer, does a lot of over- 
the-road hauling; and the Eaton 2-Speed saves him 
gas as well as time plus big savings in upkeep. He’s 
had his Eaton-equipped International six years. 
“Never had a bit of trouble with either motor or axle 
— not a single repair bill,” says Mr. Horton, 


2-SPEED 72cé AXLES 










RECOMMENDS EATON AXLES — 
T. Jordan of the Raleigh Tractor 
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re Truck Company, International ig 
dealers of Raleigh, North Carolina, |) 1S A SMAP TO SmUFT 
- this to say about the Eaton |. move suTTON ep Our highways, packed 
i “In the last five years I’ve E) « pusw prpat~> with more than twice 
Md ¢ 2Ve r five “ko 7 e 
the ) out oon nty-five trucks with A end your speed raties the amount of traffic they were 
“aton 2-Speed Axle. We have Be . 
ound FE. ; nm © © © @ designed to bear, are twenty 
aton Axles to be very dur- ie) ere now doubled ; - hi 
thle and satisfactory. They give the Pi ee 00 00 ee years behind our needs. Help 
a rcsnney Gor net tene Peel 4 you to match get farm products to market 
agp ary for any type haul- “tend to the reed wi i 
as th on and off the highway, : coviag engine with less cost — by speaking up 
th speed and economy.” time end fuel. ; MORE THAN A for more and better roads. 
PT SCMILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY ° Pe 
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Cookin With Foil 


O more face burning 
over a hot fire! No 
more pots and pans to 
wash! This year, outdoor 
cooking will be pleasant! 
The reason—aluminum foil. 





You can buy it at almost 
any hardware or grocery 
store, and shape your gear 





the way you want it. It 






































costs little and may be de- 
stroyed after cooking. y 
Suppose you want a : ' 

meal of meat, potatoes, et a In late 
and carrots. You simply SS ee we abla 
season properly, wrap the deer-hun 
raw materials in two thick- hand < 
nesses of aluminum foil, ifind a 
and toss it into the hot where de 

‘ Q coals. After 15 minutes of garch of 

r 7, low pressure cooking, rake in the lo 
LE ( | it out and unwrap the foil. coming f 
(Careful, don’t burn your % the hope 
fingers.) Use foil for plate wo Soon t 
and eat your, well pre- . , siention 
pared meal! (See Fig. 1.) ; , dials 
It’s bacon ’n’ eggs you ete 2 : pears. A 
TRADE-MARK want! O.K.! Shape up a ae at hiding a 
frying pan from one or y JN ee, An arma 
MODEL 12 two thicknesses, and you oy ae Ga Si: of food. 
are ready to go. Again, if Mok fi there st: 
you use your “pan” as a @eaen - buck. H 
The Model 12 is America’s easiest pointing shotgun. Just plate. (See Fig. 2.) a ( J ae, : to wait 
pick up a Model 12 and casually swing it to your shoulder. oe abx re desserts: $ ~F 5 _ ag 
: ap a banané an : a *- j 
Notice how your cheek firmly fits the stock, how your eye 6 hp df wegen ag ~ } oem, 

: . ' apple, and hot coals will } . heart to 
looks directly over the barrel, how effortlessly the muzzle bake it in a few minutes. ‘> , of the hil 
swings. A lot of things happen during each easy lift of the (See Fig. 3.) swiftly a 
Model 12 . . . things you aren’t even conscious of. That’s what What about biscuits? ; slight mc 
we mean when we say the Model 12 is America’s easiest Aluminum foil makes a It's a 

fis ‘ perfect bake oven. Wrap The gun 
pointing shotgun. each biscuit with foil, al- heavy, bi 
lowing space for it to rise, ; 
SAFETYEvery Model 12 bears or set several together, be- 
the Winchester-Proof Mark. ng sure that edges are ATh 
Solid forged receiver—no pro- well crimped and airtight 
— woud! SCTEWS . . — all around. (See Fig. 4.) 
proof, cross-bolt, trigger lock. . ; : p . e~ 
When action is worked, the firing Sure, it takes practice! ad aN ; When 
pin is retracted and locked in- But it’s worth the time. 3 and the 
side breech bolt, the hammer is : : The fire is most-important. a . ? nothing 
locked in the cocked position and can’t strike the firing pin until the Use coals! Cooking in a : : ‘ r ? than 
breech bolt is fully closed. Only then can the Model 12 be fired. er a Se one 
flame is no good. Learn to , : 7 es he sports—fi 
judge the heat of the fire . ‘ =| lace ; 
PERFECT REPEATER--There just oa ae , dy Phat eels x4 . > face am 
ioe Salta ieieeast Goshen 4 and the time required for g a tators ar 
made. The Model 12 is such a each dish to “get done.” It ral = ' tam. W 
pleasure to shoot ... puts you takes a little trial and er- Fig. 3 ad the” 
+ age 4 ge my rip weed ror, but once you get the se mo 
Se aah cies” _— knack, you can cook or bake almost any- Editor's Note.—This ma- tam wil 
thing in aluminum foil. Where you “seal “ rial was adapted from an 
it in,” you cook faster, because the foil article appearing in The 
CHROME-MOLYBDENUM STEEL Metal parts of ae. Bite pot : Lone Scout, official magazine slices 
the Model 12 are machined from the toughest, | Serves as & pressure cooker, of Boy Scouts of America. 
longest-wearing and finest gun steel known. 
chrome-molybdenum. , Ne 
RELIABLE ACTION—Smooth, easy, loading 
means every shell clfambers perfectly and . : 
ejects cleanly. Jams don’t happen. Maga- : ‘.*. % P. * 2 s E 
zine loads from the bottom. . . unloads the ; “= eee , ; , ; ; 
same way or through the action. 
you 
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With the coming of fall and cool weather, our thoughts 
once again turn to sports. Look next month for our color 


page, “ Lessons Learned From Sports,”’ by college coaches. 


Hunting for Deer 
($15 Prize) 

In late November, when the hills 
we ablaze with color, it’s typical 
der-hunting weather. With gun 
ghand and clad in hunting clothes, 
jfnd a quiet nook near a fence 
where deer have recently jumped in 
garch of water. From my hide-out 
inthe low shrubs, I face the wind 
coming from the same direction as 
the hoped-for deer. . 

§oon the call of birds attracts my 
attention. A redbird lights nearby 
and calls to his mate, who soon ap- 
pars. A timid rabbit hops out of 
hiding and nibbles on the grass. 
An armadillo scampers by in quest 
of food. Suddenly, to my surprise, 
there stands a beautiful 8-point 
buck. He pauses not far from me 
to wait for his mate. He’s close 
emough. I raise my gun, get ready 
toaim, but find that I haven’t the 
heart to kill this beautiful creature 
of the hills. In a second he bounds 
swiftly away, frightened by my 
sight movement. 

Its a long trudge back home. 
The gun with the unfired shell is 
heavy, but my heart is light. 

"Marcia Schwiening, 20, 
Reagan County, Tex. 


A Thrilling Football Game 
($10 Prize) 

When the hot summer has passed 
aid the leaves turn multicolored, 
thing is more exciting for me 
than one of America’s favorite fall 
ports—football. I like to take my 
place among the brightly clad spec- 
lators and cheer for my favorite 
tam. When the pigskin is kicked 
ad the game is under way, many 
nse moments follow. Maybe one 
tam will be inches away from the 


goal and then, amid cheers from 
the side lines, drive across for a 
touchdown. Or, during another 
tense moment, the score may be 
tied and each spectator will root for 
his team to break the tie and lead 
the game. Everyone’s team can’t 
win all the time, but good sports- 
manship can be displayed by being 
a good loser as well as a gracious 
winner. Marie Smith, 18, 

Marion County, Tenn. 


The Joys of Fishing 
($5 Prize) 

The thing I like best about fall is 
going fishing. It’s a joy to walk 
along the riverbanks, which are 
covered with autumn leaves, and 
feel the cool wind blowing through 
the trees. If you're quiet, you may 
see white and speckled perch bed- 
ding by the banks among the grass 
and logs. 

The best part of all is when every- 
one gathers at the favorite camp- 
ing spot with frying pans, grease, 
cornmeal, and big strings of fish. 
After dinner, they all sit around the 
fire telling how they caught the big 
ones and how some of ‘em got away. 

Emogene Lunsford, 16, 
Covington County, Ala. 


Ping-Pong—All-Round Sport 
Until a few months ago, I didn’t 
know how to play ping-pong. Now 
it’s my favorite sport. I learned to 
play at our pastor's home at our 
regular Friday night meetings. Re- 
cently at school we had a contest, 
and I won a ping-pong set. My 
brother and I built a table, and now 
everyone gathers at our house to 
play on week ends. We can enjoy 
this game no matter what the weath- 
er is outside. Joel Carter, 17, 
Spalding County, Ga. 





Next Letter Contest: 


ERTAIN character traits are 
necessary for success. Do 
you agree? What are these 
traits? Do they include loyalty, 
dependability, honesty, getting 
along with people? What are 
your own ideas on this subject? 
For the three best letters to 
reach us by Oct. 31 on “Step- 
ping Stones to Success,” we will 
Pay $15, $10, and $5, and $1 
each for all others printed. 
Send letters to Progressive 





Ses 


“STEPPING STONES TO SUCCESS” 


Youngfolks at The Progressive 
Farmer office nearest you—Bir- 
mingham, Dallas, Memphis, or 
Raleigh. Be sure to include 
your name, address, age, and 
county in the letter. 
Remember, this contest is 
open only to boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 20. 
Adults are not eligible to enter. 


Editor's Note.—See Tom Sims’ 
story, ““Yes’ Your Way to Suc- 
cess,” page 29. 
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How would you design 


ires for your farm ? - 


You’d want your tractor tires to do a full day’s work in 
any weather. You'd make a truck tire to give you traction 
in the fields, mileage on the road. And the tires on your car 
would float you over ruts, bumps and frost heaves in per- 
fect comfort. And that’s exactly what United States Rubber 
Company engineers did when they designed Gillette Tires 
especially for your farm needs. 





4 Your tractor will do a full day's 
* work in any weather all year 
long with the Super Power Bar. 


3. Your car will get the extra low- 
pressure ride of Gillette Presi- 
dents. Float over rough spots with 
added traction and mileage. 


See Gillette’s Specialized Farm Line 
at your Gillette Dealer's today. 








2. Your truck will get off-the-road 
traction, on-the-road mileage with 
the Super Traction Truck Tire. 


6° ~ T%e 6 
a Your Gillette Dealer will save 
you tire dollars on every vehicle 
you own. His Farm Tire Service 
means new tire economy for you. 
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fall flat. 





Easiest - 


START—Push the primer button twice (no 
choking needed), pull the automotic-rewind 
starter, and the 3-hp McCulloch engine is 
ready ond purring, in any kind of weather. 


FELL— On the side opposite the notch, just 
hold the saw against the trunk and let ‘er rip. 
The moving cutter chain does all the work! 
it rapidly slices through any kind of wood. 


UNDERBUCK — Making the first cut from 
underneath helps when the tree does not 
This 25-pound saw cuts at full 
power even when it is upside down. 








a Ne | 





















Professional and part-time 
woodsmen by the thousands 
use McCulloch gasoline- 
powered chain saws to save 
time, save labor, and make 


more money cutting wood. 


NOTCH —Two deep angle cuts quickly make 
a “notch.” When the tree starts to fall, after 
the felling cut, this notch helps to direct its 
fall to avoid buildings or other trees, 


LIMB —When the tree is down, just walk 
along, zipping off limbs almost as you go. 
You need make no adjustments to cut at all 
angles with a McCulloch power chain saw. 


BUCK — Mork off the lengths, then make the 
bucking cuts—a few seconds for each. If you 
want, you can use this saw to rip the logs 
into halves, quarters, or even smaller pieces. 





Nationwide Sales and Service 





world's Lergest Bellders of Power Chain Saws 


FREE 

Timber Manual 
shows how to make 
money out of 

farm woodlands 









McCULLOCH 


CORPORATION 
Los Angeles 45 
California 


McCULLOCH MOTORS CORPORATION 


Los Angeles 45, California, Dept. CF 


Send literature on items checked and name of nearest dealer... 


(C 3-hp chain saw 
(0 7-hp chain saw 


Name 


0 Earth Drill 
( Free Timber Manual 


(0 5-hp chain saw 





Address. 








McCULLOCH MOTORS 


to cut wood! 
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Facing south at 9 


p.m. on Oct. 5. 


October Stars 


Dear Youngfolks: 

The diagram shows Capricornus 
(Goi “ and Aquarius (Water Bear- 
er), 2 of the 12 constellations which 
are called the Signs of the Zodiac. 
These two are not so bright, but 
are seen on clear, dark nights. 

The Zodiac is a narrow imaginary 
belt running clear around the sky. 
The Sun goes around the Zodiac 
every year, following a path down 
the middle of it called the Ecliptic. 


Our Young 
Artists 


HAD our staff photographer 

make a picture of me with 2,007 
of your drawings piled on my desk. 
I certainly do appreciate the inter- 
est you youngfolks have shown this 
past summer. If you had as much 
fun sketching as I had looking at 
them, your time was well spent. 

Many of you are still sending in 
colored sketches, and a few are 
drawn on colored paper. Use white 
paper and preferably black ink, al- 
though dark pencil will do. There 
are hundreds of spots of interest on 
the farm just begging to be put 
on paper. 

If you are under 21 years of age, 
you are eligible. Be sure to put your 
name, age, address, and county on 
the back of each drawing. Send to 
me at The Progressive Farmer, 821 
North 19th Street, Birmingham 2, 
Ala. T. W. Godwin, 

Art Editor. 


of the Zodiac 


The Twelve Signs are equally 
spaced along the Zodiac, and the 
Sun crosses one each month. 

On Jan. 18 the Sun reaches Cap. 
ricornus, abowt where the arrow 
mark is in the diagram; on Feb. 14 
it reaches Aquarius, about where 
the word Ecliptic is; and on March 
22 it crosses the celestial equator, 
and spring is here again. 


Your sincere friend, 
B. F. Brown. 


“Hold Tight,” by Gloria LeBlane, 
St. Landry Parish, La., wins $2.50. 





seme 4 aaa by 
Linda Compf, Johnson 
County, Ark., wins $5. 





“°*Tain’t Funny,” by Warren Martin, Kerr County, Tex., wins $10. 
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Mon dalk, — Dutch Dating 


Nobody agrees on dutch dating, but this month 


teen talkers have some good arguments to back 


up their points. Maybe what they say will help you 


decide what to do about this controversial subject. 


UTCH dating is a popular idea 
in our Community on certain 
wsions. This is especially true 
+h what we call our “steady cou- 
.” or those who walk home from 
il together every afternoon and 
sat the corner drug store for a 
» It seems only natural that 
jill be dutch in such a case, or 
tthe girl help out on the less im- 
stant dates when it’s really more 
acrowd than a date. 

The one time we feel that it is 
ially appropriate for the girl 
ay her own bill is when there 
st a group of boys and girls to- 
wher, even though the girl’s best 
u is along. Or if she is with a 
d friend and happens to run into 
rbeau and they all decide to take 
1amovie—when there is no defi- 
ite date, but you just happen to be 
wether-we feel that the boy, in 
mst cases, will appreciate the 
ich idea. After all, he plans his 
unces for a date, and he might 
tbe so well prepared for other 
casions. 

Dutch dating has its place in a 
wd of young people when no 
fnite dates have been made, but 
my community we believe that 
those special occasions when the 
y asks the girl for a date, it still 
mains his duty to foot the bill. 

S. B., North Carolina. 


The young people in this com- 
mity seem to like the idea: of 
ich dating. This is practiced 
wt when we date in groups and 
wimming or skating or hiking. 


lb i F 
tis not the practice, however, 


to go dutch to the more formal af- 
fairs and events. 

Maybe if the young people in 
other communities who haven't 
started the practice of dutch dating 
would try it, they might find it fun. 
And if the girls like it, you can be 
sure the boys will! 

Ben Ray Childress, 
South Carolina. 


It has been the custom in my 
community that the boy’s role on 
a date is to foot the bill and the 
girl is to be as attractive, courteous, 
and economical as possible. We 
boys feel that it is our duty to foot 
the bill, but often the girls may 
-help by inviting the boys to one of 
their homes for refreshments when 
we double date. 

There is one exception to this 
rule, however. It is an accepted 
practice, if the boy is in college and 
the girl is working, for her to help 
with her part of the expenses for 
any date, whether it be a movie, 
party, dinner, or dance. 

Dan Brubaker, Virginia. 


I think dutch dating is O.K. 
After all, the girl enjoys the date just 
as the boy does, so why shouldn't 
she help pay for it? I often offer to 
help my dates pay the bill, and I 
think they really appreciate it. High 
school boys don't usually have 
much money, you know, and so they 
need some help once in a while. 

P. A. P., North Carolina. 

I just don’t go in for dutch dat- 
ing because I think it helps a boy’s 
self-respect to pay all the bills him- 
self! J. G., Texas. 


Smile a Bit 





CAN'T STAY 
BUT A MINUTE. 


YOUR RECIPE FOR 
PEAR PICKLES ? 





SUE, MAY I BORROW 








THANKS FOR YOUR 
EXTRA COPY Sue. 
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FORM-FITTING 


bib, extra wide for 
extra protection. 
’ Double-thick suspend- 
ers cut so they won't 
curl, Bib buttons an- 
chored in four plies of 
cloth. Interlockedseams, 








Only Blue Bel! work 

clothes bring you LOCK- 

prs Tees perrem, eee : 
n’ Fr thro 

thee unravel like ordinary 

hems. This. exclusive fea- . 

ture means longer wear. 
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of fit. Legs are cut full 
for easy knee action. 
Oversize waist. Cross- 
sewn at strain. points. 
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Double the years 


between re-ring jobs with 


How often do you change piston 
rings in your tractor? . . . every 
year... 2 years...3 years? With 
Perfect Circle’s 2-in-1 Chrome Set 
you can double the time between 
ring changes . . . cut yearly ring 
overhaul costs in half! 


Here’s why: tractor engines take a 
terrific beating from dust, dirt, and 
long hours of continuous service. 
But the 2-in-1 set is plated with 
solid chrome, which resists wear 
and breaks down dust and dirt 
particles, preventing scuffing and 












scoring of cylinder walls. What’s 
more, 2-in-1 offers a choice of 
springs with every oil ring, to 
assure correct pressure regardless 
of cylinder condition! 


In truck and car engines too, insist 
upon the 2-in-1 Chrome Set for 
double life, sustained power and 
maximum oil economy—even 
under most severe operating con- 
ditions. Perfect Circle Corpora- 
tion, Hagerstown, Indiana; The 
Perfect Circle Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. 


Perfect Circle ; 
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HEAT PUMP UNIT _____J 






















your house in winter and cool it in summer. This 
may be done through a new device—the heat pump, 





Mother Earth May One Day 
Heat Your House 


It may be some day that the earth itself will heat 
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GROUND COIL 


This simple sketch shows a heat pump installation. 


By LEON DUNNING 


Engineer, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 


ECENTLY, extensive research 

has been carried out on the heat 
pump. It runs on electricity, works 
like an ordinary refrigerator, and 
can be used for air conditioning. 
Change-over from winter heating 
to summer cooling may be accom- 
plished by automatic controls. 

Several heat pumps are now in 
operation throughout the United 
States and foreign countries, both 
in homes and commercial buildings. 
Most are experimental. There are 
air, water, and earth heat pumps. 
The earth heat pump seems to be 
most feasible. 

Operation of a heat pump is sim- 
ple. As the name implies, if the 
earth heat pump is used, the earth 
is used as a source of heat. You 
know that the earth’s soil is warm- 
er in winter than is the atmosphere, 
since it freezes only a few inches 
deep in freezing weather. In sum- 
mer the soil is cooler than the air 
above. In winter the heat pump 
absorbs heat from the earth and 
delivers it to building to be heated, 
just as the refrigerator absorbs heat 
from the freezing chest and delivers 
it to the kitchen. In summer the 
cycle is reversed and the heat pump 
absorbs heat from building and de- 
livers it to the soil. Due to the phy- 
sical properties of soil, some of this 
delivered heat, plus the sun’s heat 
which is absorbed, remains in the 
soil and can be used for next win- 
ter’s heating. 


E quite often hear or read of 

faulty electric fences’ killing 
people, usually children. Farm ani- 
mals are often killed. Homemade 
units are often the cause of trouble. 
The only way to be sure an electric 
fence charger is safe is for it to 
carry an underwriters’ seal of ap- 
proval. It is obvious that home- 


Electric Fences May Be Dangerous 


A heat pump consists of an elec. 
tric refrigerating unit and two sets 
of coils. One set of coils is placed 
in the soil, usually just below fros 
line. Several hundred feet of this 
ground coil is necessary, depending 
upon size of building to be heated 
or cooled. Copper or steel tubingi 
used as coil material. Some lig 
solution, usually water or antifre 
is pumped through ground coilg 
heat-absorbing medium. Anothg 
set of coils is placed within built 
ing to be heated or cooled, as 
case may be. These are m@ 
smaller than the ground coil. A 
is used within the room to cir 
air over coils. Refrigerating unit® 
used to transfer heat from one 
of coils to other. 

Heat pump research has be 
carried out with idea of heati 
and cooling city homes and cm 
mercial buildings. However, 
farm home is an ideal place 
heat pump use, mainly becauit 
plenty of space in which to 
ground coils without interference 
from various utility lines. 

Several advantages can be a 
tributed to the heat pump as 4 
comfort maker for farm homes 
Some of these include vear-roundy 
automatic comfort. No coal, woogy 
or oil need be carried. Operation 
solely by electricity, but mu@ 
cheaper than electricity for direa 
heating. One distinct disadvantagé 
is that of initial installation cost 








All prices inclu 







































































made units cannot carry this a 
proval. Such installations should be} 
considered as dangerous. : 

Approved and safe units cal ®® 
bought at reasonable prices. 
cheaper in the long run to buy 006 
of these units than take the 
which would be involved in che@ 
er unapproved units. 
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JOY. Case and expansion brace- COBURN. Smart styling makes 
let have a made-for-each-other you proud to give this handsome 
loveliness she'll adore. $39.75 Elgin. Expansion band. $39.75 


BAKER. Three Roman numerals 
set off a classic smartness. 17- 
jewel Elgin DeLuxe. $65.00 


LORD ELGIN DRAKE. Hie’ll like PROM. Watch her eves dance 
the modern look, manly style, when you fit this dainty DeLuxe 
21-jewel accuracy. $87.50 to her wrist. 17 jewels. $65.00 


aby ELGIN LEANNE., Simple 
arm of a pretty face empha- 
ins rich 14K ge ld case. $100 
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Give beauty that holds your heart 
plus the heart that never breaks 


HERE’S BEAUTY that holds your heart... beauty 
that symbolizes perfectly the feeling you have for 
the one you love. 

And this is far more than surface beauty. For 
these magnificent watches are Lord and Lady 
Elgins, with the heart that never breaks—the 
guaranteed DuraPower Mainspring. 

Because the amazing DuraPower Mainspring 
will never wear out—never lose its power, the 
superb accuracy of an Elgin Watch remains as 


true as your love... year after year after year. 


Every Lord and Lady Elgin Watch is timed to the 
stars in Elgin’s own observatory, too... by the 
only watchmaker in the world with the experience 
of building over 50 million fine watches. 


So share the beauty of Elgin with your love. 
Visit your Elgin jeweler during Watch Fashion 
Parade (from October 30 to November 8) and see 
his stylish selection of pre-Christmas Elgins. An 
Elgin is the perfect gift for someone’s birthday, 
wedding, anniversary and, of course, Christmas. 
Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. 


Every new Elgin, and only Elgin, has the heart that 
never breaks... the guaranteed DuraPower Mainspring 


LGIN 


WATCHES 


The Beautiful Way to Tell Time 


lepending Stunning style mate of the Clubman brings excit A smart black hour tr 

g ‘ t ) lub 4 - d » ) ack forms a striking contrast to 
be heated fi 4! sees include Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice, LADY EIGIN CLUBWOMA ing fashion to the wrist of your lovely lady. $71.50 LORD ELGIN CLUBMA golden hands and case. 21-jewel movement. $71.50 
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“We Discovered These New Wizard Appliance 
Are Designed For The Kind of Living We Like’ 





” 
’ 


: 2° * Ww x i Re 


Depeny 





Enjoy care-free cooking ... save up to 39% on gas = on slow, deep-cooked flavor in a hurry! Tastes Select any of 7 cooking speeds, get cleaner performance with this ful 
with Simi Save burners on this Wizard Deluxe better! Robertshaw oven heat control, 4-hour clock automatic Wizard Deluxe Electric Range. Clock timer starts, stops oven 
Ra nte. ns exact boilit timer, “Perma-View” oven door, illuminated cook- exact moment you want... frees you for other duties! Large oven! 
heat replaces wasteful high flame cooking! top and oven, and handy Wiz-O-Magic combination separate baking and broiling elements with Robertshaw heat control ' 


Simpl food on Simmer-Save and relax! You yroiler-griddle make your cooking with a Wizard “watch-dog” temperature constantly! Extra-deep, smokeless broiler pa 
pend | t n kitchen, whil our food take 1jov! Yours on easy terms. Ss You'll be “meals ahead” cooking on this Wizard! 189.95 
; b ? ! 











You can smile at food costs with this huge 15 cu. ft. Wizard Freezer! Store Rout out deep-in dirt — give your rugs brilliant 





Enjoy fully automatic washing, dependable wring® 
meats in large quantity, enjoy garden-fresh fruits and vegetables in all new life with this Wizard Special Cleaner! Posi- damp-drying with this Wizard Semi-Automatit 
easons! Freezer holds over !,-ton frozen food . . . safely- blankets it tive suction-seal swivel coupling gives more pow- Washer. Set time or fabric on Wiz-O-Matic Dial 
away for months. Automatic Cold Control adjusts from 10 above zero to erful action. Long flexible hose, 5 attachments ... and leave! Snagproof agitator cleans clothes 
a wintery 42 below freezing! Special “fast freeze’ compartment. Free safely clean hard-to-reach surfaces easy, fast! with 20% more washing action. Gently! Lovell 


$300 Food Protection policy. 5-yr. guarantee on unit. $389.95 Handy control switch. $ weer $54.95 wringer. Fast drain pump. 100) .... $134.9 


) America’s largest group of Associated Appliance 
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IT'S A TRUETONE! 


table-top “big-radio” listening through clear high fidelity 
seaker is yours in this Truetone Radio. 5 tubes plus rectifier! 
Rasor-sharp “on station” tuning cuts out interference . . . volume 
wolds even—automatically! Built-in loop antenna. Handy phono 
slug-in plays your favorite records through radio speaker! Rich 
naroon plastic cabinet . . . gold color trimmed. (vz: $36.95 





® 











IT’S A TRUETONE! 


$ A TRUETONE! {1’S A TRUETONE! 


one Hs 















| this ful) JB Goto bed, wake up to music — Cozy companion for quiet evenings Up to 4 full hours of continuous record music or con- Full, resonant tones faithfully assured with 8” per- 
pS oven vith morning coffee already or party fun! Full 5-tube tone qual- cert-clear AM-FM radio reception are yours with manent magnetic speaker. Powerful... 7 tubes plus 
e oven erkin! Sleep Selector and Ap- ity . . . clear, mellow. Automatic this luxury-styled Truetone Radio-Phono Console. rectifier and 2 built-in antennas tune in distant sta- 
control jliance switch on this Clock volume control. Built-in loop anten- 3-speed automatic changer plays new 7” records, tions with extreme sensitivity. Hand-rubbed mahog- 
roier pat. Radio do it all! 4 tubes plus na. Bright plastic cabinet. AC-DC. also handles 10” and 12” sizes intermixed . . . shuts any veneer cabinet lends distinction to any room! 

$189.95 Bi rectifier (0221 ..$34.95 In assorted colors ..$22.95 off after last record. (Just stack ’em on and relax!) Large record storage space. (01240) .....--.-------- $179.95 


IT’S A WIZARD! 





wig 






anastasia tartasbiocatils 15 cttw og 


Top all-weather performance with power to 





wringer acid seepage, leaks. Spill-proof vent caps. Dur- 


tomatit J ‘pare is yours with an ever dependable Wizard _able 1-piece container gives longer, trouble-free 
ic Dial luxe Battery. Definite 24 months’ guaran- service. Start getting brisk new power for your 
clothes & * with your purchase date stamped right on ar, truck or tractor today. Trade your old 

Lovell vattery a8 positive proof! Extra strong special battery on a i 3.95 Exch. 
134.95  "inforced grids, Sealed terminal posts prevent (Long type . . . $16.75) *Pro-rata, passenger car use. 








ce}and Auto Supply Stores 


Window-Shop These Famous Brands For Home 
ee Your Western Auto Man:’ 
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AM-FM Radio-Phono Console 
D1234 $149.95 
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IT’S A DAVIS! # 





Guaranteed against all road hazards for 2 full years!” Davis 
Super Safety Tires give you protection of deep traction tread for sure, 
quick stops! Wide flat 100% Cold Rubber compound tread wears 
longer, rides smoother. 40% stronger “Seal-flex” cords. Trade in 
your old tires today! 6:00x16 Plus Federal Tax. .-$17.45 


*Pro-rata. In Otiio guarantee covers defects in materials, workmanship. 





STORES AND ASSOCIATE STORES 










Note: Western Auto Associate Dealers own their own stores and set their 
own prices, terms and conditions Prices may vary due to differences in local 
conditions. If you do not know the location of your nearest Western Auto 
Store, write Western Auto Supply Co., 2107 Grand, Kansas City, Mo. (P102) 
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Books, Like People, /nfluence Lives 


“Books have a tremendous influence upon people who read 


them,” 


they have to say about their ten favorite books. 


N a recent poll of farm yvoungfolks 10 to 20 vears 
of age. the Bible was voted a six to one favorite 

over all other books that voungfolks read and 
enjoy. The second favorite was “Little Women,” by 
Louisa May Alcott. Then came “The Robe,” by 
Llovd C. Douglas; “In His Steps,” by Charles M. 
Sheldon; “A Girl of the Limberlost.” by Gene Strat- 


ton Porter; “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” by 
Mark Twain; “Lassie Come-Home.” by Eric Knight: 
“Pollyanna,” by Eleanor H. Porter: “Heidi,” by 
Johanna Spyri; and “Black Beauty,” by Anna Sewell. 

Why were these books and others favorites with 
youngfolks? Because they “got fresh ideas and new 
ideals” “came to a better understanding of the 
other fellow’s point of view “developed an ap- 
pre iation for history and events of the past.” They 
awakened in them a desire to achieve, succeed—to 
be somebxc dy, “to experience new. thrills. excite- 
ment. adventure.” Out of the pages ol books they 


. ] 
met new friends—people whom they admired and 


By ROMAINE SMITH 


Youngfolks Editor 


Photo by Lawrence Todd 


wanted to be like. Yes, they also met some charac- 
ters who “taught them lessons in the negative way— 
what not to build into a goo 


ve 


Patricia Crocker, 


I MINTY, 
spe aking of the Bible said, “It’s my favorite 
In it can be found history, travel poetry, 
essays, letters, and adventure. When I’m 
sad, when things go w1 x, when there’s 
and I 1 1 guidance, the Bible is t} | 
to ind th r¢ I ily VS find strength I 

Beatrice Daniel, 13, of Tishomingo County, Miss., 
enjoyed Louisa May Alcott’s “Little Women.” 
trice said, “I like the friendly spirit between 
girls and their mother. Theirs was a lovable 


, self-re specting life.” 


Je fF rson 


C 


Carolyn Johnson, Jefferson County, Ala., has that “give-me-a-good-book-before-an-open-fire” look as she enjoys a quiet fall evening at home. 


say youngfolks in 1,013 letters to the editor. Read here what 


} | 


romance, 


happy, 
trouble 
1 turn 
1 a. 
neip. 


», happy, 








Ala., 


DOOR, 


Bea- 


the 








thankful, sharing family—always sacrificing for © 
another.” She concludes, “This book has inspit' 
me to live better and be thankful for my blessings 

“The Robe,” so say the youngfolks, “gave comlt 
and peace of mind, courage, and a brighter outlook 


Commenting on “In His Steps,” Bill R. Lewis 
17, of Phillips County, Ark., said, “In this period @ 
world crisis, it would pay anyone to read this boo 
because it makes you want to be a better person. * 





- : “ater t 
gives you courage and Inspiration at time Wi 
you really need it.” 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, so say t 


boy s, “gave us ideas and good entertainment. 


The youngfolks agree with Francis Bacon % 

















said, “Some books are to be tasted, others to 
swallowed, and a few to be chewed and digest 
Iwo excellent recommended lists for yung pe 
ple are: 1) “Books for You,” published the \ 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 221 “ 
68th Street, Chicago, H] 10 cents; a 2) “Bo 
for Young People, published by th \ } 
Public Library, New York, N. Y. ... 23 cents. 
Editor's Note.—Our r« iding lists are 
who write for them. Specify the age grou; dy 
er for boys or girls. Enclose a stamped sae 
enve lope ‘and send to Prog ve Yor : iH 
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B.E Goodrich | 


tires save time all around the farm for the Pickens family 


ing for o1 














oHN O. PICKENS farms 414 acres near 

Hoytville, Ohio. His fields of corn, beans, 
alfalfa and oats spread over Hancock, Putnam 
and Henry counties in the center of this rich 
northwest-Ohio agricultural area. 


Here farming is a family affair. As soon as 
the three Pickens boys could see over the steer- 
ing wheel, they learned to run a tractor—today 
help run all the farm equipment including 3 
tractors, 2 corn pickers, a self-propelled com- 
bine, a 9-ton truck with special hydraulic lift 
partly designed by John Pickens, and 18 other 
implements. 


To get the extra traction he needs in the 
heavy black soil on this farm, Pickens uses 
B. F. Goodrich Power-Curve tractor tires. 
“They pulled me out of a greasy alfalfa field 
without slipping,’’ he commented, adding, “I 
notice these tires clean fine and give a really 
smooth ride over rough ground. The hard nose 
of each cleat stays firm and really bites in.” 
That's why every turn of a Power-Curve tire 
counts—why you work faster and save fuel. 


BFG tires have rounded profile 

Tractor tires that have a flat profile tend to 
push the soil ahead. Penetration actually is 
restricted. But Power-Curve tires are built like 
around-edge spade—with husky cleats round- 
ed across the entire width of the tread. Result: 
Power-Curve tires take a clean, sharp bite into 
the soil, penetrate better and give full shoulder- 
to-shoulder traction in reverse or forward. 


Tapered Power-Curve cleats dig deeper be- 
cause they are higher in the center than those 
of the other leading makes. You get greater 
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Dick Pickens gets advice on discing a field from his father. The tractor rolls on time-saving Power-Curve rears and ‘‘Easy Steer’ front tires 


that “steer better than any tire I've used,’ says Mr. Pickens. 


ter service than any tractor tires I’ve ever used. 
Save time on the job.”’ 

John Pickens carries his preference for 
B. F. Goodrich to his truck tires. Recently his 
BFG tires pulled a 24-ton load from a field 
so soft the differential touched the soil. ‘‘Yet 
those tires didn’t slip a bit,” he reports. In 
addition to positive traction, BFG tires of 8 
or more plies give you the 4-way saving of 
the patented nylon shock shield: increased 
mileage, more recaps, greater bruise resistance, 
less danger of tread separation. 


“The end of my tire troubles” 
So says John Pickens about his B. F. Goodrich 


. snap drawbar-pull and the extra rubber means Tubeless Tires that seal punctures, protect 
yessings “ . . ee . ~ 2? H 
;.f Power-Curve tires wear longer. No wonder Mr. against blowouts. New “‘Life-Saver’’ Tubeless 
ve com : ‘ : - ‘ : , Sayer 
aaa Pickens says, “‘Power-Curve tires give me bet- _ Tires also defy skids. Thousands of tiny ‘‘grip- 
R. Le WIS 
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Bob and Ji 


day. The B F, Goodrich Power-Curve tires have open-center tread. 


£ Pickens fill their tractor with gas at the start of the 


Mildred Pickens gets ready to drive into town on B. t. Goodrich 
Tubeless Tires. Her husband calls them" 


the best tires I've ever had’. 


blocks’’ stop you in as much as 20% less dis- 
tance, give you as much as 40% more pulling 
power. Here’s greater safety and comfort—and 
the “‘Life-Saver’’ outwears other passenger 
tires ! 

You, too, can enjoy the extra power and 
safety of B. F. Goodrich tires. Your BFG re- 
tailer will show you how to cut tire costs and 
get better service. Look for his name under 
Tires in the Yellow Pages of your telephone 
book. The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 













re gy, baer Pickens load fertilizer on his truck are sons Jack and 
Bob. 


Daughter Marilyn watches. Truck has BFG tires, of course. 
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This little pig will bring more dollars with 


AUREOMYCIN 


as a supplement in feeds and as a medication 


This pig will go farther, faster, and 
look and feel better all the way than 
his brother of a few years ago. 


The reason is aureomycin.. . the 
antibiotic that changed a pig’s life! 


The change began over 2 years ago 
when aureomycin became the first anti- 
biotic to be used as a ‘‘growth”’ supple- 
ment in livestock and poultry feeds. 
On thousands of farms, pigs started 
to register astounding growth gains. 
Scouring declined and, in many in- 
stances, never showed up at all. Runts 
developed into profitable animals. More 
hogs reached market weights and did 


it two to three weeks earlier, in better 
finish. Farmers saved millions in feed 
costs. 


More changes in a pig’s life came as 
numerous experiments were conducted 
to determine the value of aureomycin 
as a medication for treating specific 
swine diseases. Today, aureomycin is 
recognized as highly effective in the 
prevention and treatment of swine 
enteritis, including vibrio dysentery, 
coccidiosis, salmonellosis and baby pig 
diarrhea. 


Keep aureomycin continually in use 
on your farm ‘‘befriending’’ not only 


your pigs but your chickens, turkeys 
calves and other farm animals. Let this 
multipurpose antibiotic bring to you, 


as it has brought to many thousands 0! 
other farmers and their families, ‘‘mort 
dollars’’ for better farm living. 


Aureomycin is available as a sup 
plement in commercial feeds and a 
can be procured as a medication, ! 
several forms, through your druggist 
feed store or veterinarian. Write fo! 
free literature. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


Ganamid COMPANY 


AMERICAN Uy 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N: Y. 
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| Cows Make Their Own Protein 


A fascinating story of how a chemical product, 
urea, feeds bacteria in a cow's stomach and then 
the cow digests the bacteria for her own food. 


Questions Answered by T. J. CUNHA 
Head, University of Florida Animal Husbandry Department 


HAT is urea and how is it 
used in cattle feeding?” 





Urea actually isn’t a cattle feed. 
It feeds bacteria in the cow’s stom- 
ach, and bacteria feed the cow. 


Urea is a white granulated prod- . 


uct made from air, coal, and water. 
When given to cattle in proper bal- 


Yance with carbohydrates, bacteria 
"jm rumen (first large compartment 


of stomach) use nitrogen of urea to 
build up amino acids in their own 
bodies. Amino acids are the “build- 
ing blocks” of protein. After bac- 
teria in rumen build protein in their 
own bodies, they pass on to the 
fourth stomach of the cow and die. 
There they are digested. The body 
protein of bacteria then becomes a 
source of protein feed for the cow. 

Bacteria need a balanced ration 
of their own to multiply and to 
build protein. To get this, urea 
needs to be fed with a ration hav- 
ing zeadily available carbohydrates, 
roughage, and minerals. 


“Do we need this extra protein?” 


The Feed Survey Committee of 
American Feed Manufacturers esti- 
mates for proper feeding this year 
we would need 
424.000 tons 
more high protein 


to young calves. Calves should be 
at least four months old, preferably 
six, before being fed urea, and then 
in limited amounts at first. 

Urea should not be mixed with 
ground soybeans, low heat-treated 
or raw-tasting soybean oil meal. 
When mixed with these feeds a 
chemical reaction is set up that dis- 
sipates all the nitrogen as a gas. 

Urea and citrus molasses make 
an excellent beef cattle feed. At 
the Florida Station we use 60 
pounds of urea per ton of molasses. 
This mixture contains about 10 per 
cent protein. Thus, a cow eating 5 
pounds of citrus molasses-urea mix- 
ture per day gets the protein equiv- 
alent of 1 pound of cottonseed 
meal. Molasses is a “natural” for 
feeding with urea. It supplies read- 
ily available carbohydrates, miner- 
als, and possibly other foods need- 
ed by bacteria. 


“What about the cost of protein?” 


Urea at usual prices is a slightly 
cheaper source of nitrogen than 
protein supplements. Particularly is 
this true where there is a heavy 
demand for protein supplements 
and a short supply. If processing 
methods decrease 
in cost and urea 
becomes lower in 





feeds than we 
will produce. 
(This was before 
the drouth.—Edi- 
tors.) Urea can be 
used to make up 
a part of unfilled 
needs. 





AML 


It is safe to use 
urea to supply 
about one-third 
the protein re- 
quirements of 
cattle and sheep. Some cattle feed- 
ers in the Midwest are using urea 
at levels of around 50 per cent of 
the protein, and reporting good re- 
sults. However, lower levels of 
urea feeding are recommended 
until more is known. 


‘How do you feed urea?” 


A convenient way to feed is to 
mix in with grain or molasses. 
Care should be used to make sure 
urea is thoroughly and uniformly 
mixed. There should be no high 
concentration eaten by the animals. 
(Manufacturer recommends. that 
commercial feed mixing machinery 

used to get proper concentration 
and even distribution.—Editor.) Ex- 
Cess ‘quantities can lead to harm- 
ful effects on kidneys. 

Urea should not be fed to horses, 
Swine, or poultry. These are single- 
stomach animals and do not have a 
fumen in which to grow protein- 
building bacteria. Do not feed urea 





“Harvey, why don’t you run in 
the house and get a coupla 
chairs for the guests? 


price, its demand 
for livestock feed- 
ing will increase. 
However, even at 
present prices, 
urea has compet- 
ed successfully 
with protein sup- 
plements and has 
served the pur- 
pose of stretching 
supplies. 


YZ 


As sold com- 
mercially, urea is mixed with other 
ingredients which serve as a carrier. 
This prevents it from caking and 
makes it easier to mix with other 
feeds. The urea-carrier mixture is 
called “Two-Sixty-Two.” “Two-Six- 
ty-Two”urea product has a protein 
equivalent value of 262 per cent 
protein when used as feed. 

To figure protein value of a feed, 
nitrogen is multiplied by a factor of 
6.25. For example, cottonseed 
meal usually has 5.6 to 7.2 per cent 
nitrogen. Multiplied by 6.25, this 
gives a range of 35 to 45 per cent 
protein in cottonseed meal. 

The urea compound “Two-Sixty- 
Two” contains 42 per cent nitrogen 
which, when multiplied by 6.25, 


gives an equivalent protein value of ' 


262 per cent protein as compared 
with 35 to 45 per cent protein in 
cottonseed meal. Urea is a concen- 
trated source of nitrogen and a 
small amount goes a long way. 
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A ed (CARNATION — 
HOMESTEAD DAISY MADCAP) 
ODUCED 1413.6 LBS.BUTTERFAT IN 
JUST 365 DAYS, ENOUGH TO FURNISH 

EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD IN 

MADISON, WISCONSIN (POP 168,630) 
A GENEROUS PORTION OF TABLE 
~ FOR ONE MEAL! 
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THIS FAV OUS 
RAISED ON CALF MANNA AVERAGED 44 
QUARTS OF MILK DAILY THROUGHOUT HER 
RECORD YEAR. IT WOULD TAKE 7 AVERAGE 
US. COWS TO EQUAL HER AMAZING RECORD. 


p* WITHOUT A 
p50 TON" 











HIS OUTSTANDING ANGUS, CALF MANNA 
FED FROM THE FIRST DAY, GREW UPTO 
BECOME GRAND CHAMPION COW AT THE 


CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL *8Y,S7A4?0w /5t8_, 


000 
15, ae 


OSCAR W. ANDERSON & SONS 
WINNING RECORD WITH 
POLAND CHINAS INCLUDES 
MANY WORLD CHAMPION 
BOARS AND SOWS, AS WELL AS: 
# 13 GRAND CHAMPION AWARDS 
AT CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL, 
4 STATE FAIRS, AND A NAT= 
IONAL EXPOSITION IN 195}, 
# CHAMPIONS AT STATE FAIRS 
IN 9 DIFFERENT STATES 
OVER A I5 YEAR PERIOD, 


MR. ANDERSON SAYS: 

“CALF MANNA HAS BEEN 
CONSISTENTLY USED IN OUR 
HOG FEEDING PROGRAM 
FOR YEARS.” 


















BREEDERS 


AT WORLD FAMOUS 


PIONEER HATCHERY 
& BREEDING FARMS 


PETALUMA CALIF 



















PIONEER FARMS HAVE 
FED CALF MANNA FOR 10 
YEARS TO MAINTAIN THEIR 









~Y 15,000 BREEDERS IN GOOD 
THAT 100 CHICKENS AAs. 
REQUIRE ONLY 2 LBS.OF we SY SHAPE AND HELP KEEP FER~ 
(ALE MAMMA PER DAY... <= — TILITY ATA HIGH LEVEL. 


A LITTLE DOES SUCH ; 
ALor! . = 


MAIL THIS ION TODAY FOR YOUR 


FOES DOONLEr _ 
"Raising Better Livestock with CALF MANNA 
(Address office nearest you) — 


Albers Milling Company 


Dept. 951 Dept. 951 

1060 Stuart Bidg. 314 Fairfax Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. Kansas City, Mo. 
Send my free copy of “Raising Better Livestock 
with Calf Manna” to: 


NAME 
STREET or RFD 
TOWN 





















STATE 




















Where the Muscles of Modern Industry 
Get Their Power... 


It was dm: Alomnite invention in 1918 that pio- 
neered modern methods of lubrication — put an end 
to the crude, hit or miss, grease-cup means of lubri- 

- cating—perfected the tiny Fittings that were the 
forerunners of all modern high pressure lubrication. 

Today—in industry—on the farm—at sea—and in 
the air—Alemite “Friction-Fighters” work unceas- 
ingly. Everywhere, wherever metal moves against 
metal you'll find these vital Fittings —and the vital 

high-pressure lubrication know-how of 34 years of 
Alemite progress from invention to perfection. 
presen Abe bpm asta 5p aii 
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Uncle Doc Shanks and the 
Biggest CATFISH 


No matter what it is you are trying to get—a 
girl or a fish or a fortune—the constant effort to 
get it is what makes life interesting. So it was with 
Uncle Doc Shanks and his long struggle to capture 
the biggest catfish ever. seen in Little Tippah River. 


By EWART A. AUTRY 


when I came across Uncle Doc Shanks. He was sitting on a 

log back from the river, holding a fishing pole with a line 
on it—but no hook. His battered hat was beside him, and the 
river wind was tugging at his thin gray hair. He didn’t see me 
at first. His eyes were on the place where the river churned up 
foam as it swept around a bend. 


: WAS out after a mess of pan fish one morning last spring 


Now anyone who has fished along the bends of the Little Tip- 
pah the past 75 years knows Uncle Doc. Eighty-five years ago 
he was born on a hill overlooking the river. Declares the only 
teething ring he ever had was the big end of his pappy’s fishing 
pole. At any rate, he was fishing the river bends by the time he 
was 10, and has been at it ever since. He has farmed a little 
from necessity, and fished a lot because he loved it. “Can’t be a 


Illustrated by C. E. MONROE, JR. 
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“I got hold of the pole and started easing him toward the bank. He 
didn’t want to come and I had to wrap my legs around a bush.” 
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ood farmer unless your heart’s in 


he always declared, “and mine 
never was. C ouldn’t keep it there. 


It was always roaming up and 
down the shi idy side of the river.’ 


When other men his age sought 
refuge in rocking chairs and lived 
their memories, Uncle Doc kept 
right on slinging hooks along the 
pends and living in the present. 
When the cemetery grass was grow- 
ing over most of the others, Uncle 
Doc was still fishing. The pointed 
suggestions of his childre nn and 
grandchildren, “He’s too old to be 
fshing alone,” fell on barren 
ground, Once a granddaughter ex- 
pressed fear that he would fall in 
and be drowned. He lowered his 
glasses and looked straight at her. 

“Honey,” he said, “if the good 
Lord aims for me to go to Glory by 
the river road, then that’s the way 
[ll go. If he don’t aim it that way, 
then there ain’t a digbusted thing 
that can pull me under.” And that 
was the way Uncle Doc believed it. 


HE was mighty dejected- 
looking, though, the morning I saw 
him sitting on the log. He was al- 
ways littlke and scrawny, but he 
seemed smaller than ever. His 
head was hunched on his shoulders, 
and his wisp of mustache seemed 
droopy and mournful. 

“Morning, Uncle Doc,” I said. 
“Going fishing?” 

“Moming,” he grunted without 
enthusiasm. He glanced at me 
briefly, then his eyes returned to the 
river. After a moment of silence he 
answered my 
question. “Naw, 


“Never felt better. Spryer than 
any cricket that ever crawled under 
a chunk. I’m quitting because Old 
Chug Head has got smarter than I 
am. When a fish gets smarter than 
a man, it’s high time for the man 
to quit fishing.” 


| DIDN’T need to ask him 
the identity of Old Chug Head. 
Everyone along the river knew 
about the battle between Uncle 
Doc and Chug Head. Chug Head 
was a big blue catfish which lived 
in the river near the very spot 
where Uncle Doc and I sat that 
morning. The old man had hooked 
him many times, but he had always 
escaped, either by bending the 
hook, slipping it out of his mouth, 
or breaking the line. Uncle Doc 
had never before given up. He had 
fished for other fish, but the main 
objective of his latter years had 
been the landing of the big blue. 
He had dreamed of the day when 
he could haul him in and display 
him to the boys at the country 
store. I couldn’t understand his de- 
cision to quit fishing. 
“What’s Old Chug Head done 
this time?” I asked. 


“TOOK my hook this morn- 
ing,” he replied. “Took it right off 
of this new line. Broke the line 
just like it was sewing thread.” 


“Well, he has taken other hooks 


from you,” I said. “That’s no rea- 
son for quitting.” 


“Never took one like the one | 


this morning,” re- 
plied the old man 





Im not going ee quickly. “That 
fishing. [ticenses hook. My pappy 
Good day for made it 75 years 





it,” Isuggested 
cheerfully. 
“Fair to mid- 


dling,” he com- 


ago. I've kept it 
oiled and in good 
shape. Never 
used it except on 





mented briefly. 
“Thought per- 

haps you were 

going, seeing you 





tough customers. 

When a big one 
— 

got too smart to 

be caught with 





have your pole 
and line.” 

He took his 
eyes from the riv- 
er and looked for 
a moment at the ing period . . 





“He says there’s a three-day wait- ‘ : 
. and then fourteen Chug Head until 


other hooks, I al- 
Ways managed to 
trip him up with 
that one. Never 
tried it on Old 


hookless line dan- years and seven months.” last night. Baited 


gling at the end 
of the pole. “I’ve already been,” 
he said. 
“Quitting this early?” I asked. 
“Why it’s just now the ‘onl time 
for them to bite.” 
"Tm quitting for good,” he said 
firmly, shifting his feet. 


| COULD hardly believe my 

ears. Folks had always said that 
Uncle Doc would fish until it was 
his time to cross over to the Other 
Side, and then would be disap- 
Pointed if he didn’t get to stop 
awhile for a little fishing in the 
Dark River. 

“Say you're quitting?” I replied 
incredulously. 

“That's what I said,” he replied 
emphatically. 

“What’s the matter? Aren’t you 
feeling well?” I questioned. 


it with a tree frog, 
tied it to this pole and stuck the 
pole deep in the bank. When I got 
here this morning the old boy was 
hooked. He was surging and raring 
like mad, and making the water 
boil like a hippopotamus. 

“I got hold of the pole and start- 
ed easing him toward the bank. He 
didn’t want to come and I had to 
wrap my legs around a bush to 
keep him from pulling me in. When 
I got him nearly to the bank, he 
came to the top, and looked at me 
for a second, then rolled right fast 
first one way then the other, rared 
up in the water and pulled. The 
line popped like a banjo string. He 
lay on top for a minute, and opened 
his mouth like he was laughing at 
me. I tell you, Son, if I'd had my 

(Continued on page 50) 
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To meet this challenge, farm machinery mune’ 
operate at peak efficiency. To help achieve this 
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Before you buy 


It’s easy to see why Remington 
‘““Wingmaster’’ Model 870 is 
America’s most wanted pump 
action shotgun. No other is so 
adaptable to so many different 
kinds of shooting. No other gives 
you such big value, superior qual- 
ity, exclusive features...for such 
a moderate price. 

And speaking of exclusive fea- 
tures, the ‘‘Wingmaster”’ is the 
only shotgun for which you can 
buy extra plain barrels—any time 
—and combine them with your 


he sure to see 


EMINGTON 
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the sensational 


*“*Wingmaster”’ action, in seconds 

. with no special fitting what- 
soever! 

Your Remington dealer will be 
glad to show you other “‘ Wing- 
master’’ exclusives, like the“ Vari- 
Weight” plug in 12 gauge that 
gives you two weights in one gun 

.. the double action bars that 
prevent binding, make your pump 
stroke smooth and positive. 

Before you buy, see all that’s 
new in the Remington “ Wing- 
master.” 


ONLY REMINGTON “Wingmaster” HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


A Jigen corehe is assured by these 
. They divide the 
p stroke, preventing bind- 


n action be 
* your p 


ing and twisting. 


No tools needed fortcke down. Breech block locks into borre! ex- 
mogezine cop tension— gives er life, less wear, 
Extra plain constont hecd space + onother 


force You just unscre 
and lift borrel off 
borrels require no fitting, 


Wingmaster’ exclusive. 


1816—The Oldest Gunmakers in America Present the Newest Guns—1952 


Remington 


*"“Wingmaster" 


is Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., 


Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 
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MENTION THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


It is always well to mention The Progressive Farmer when you write for catalogs or price 
lists from an advertiser—but the most important time of all is when you place your order. 
That is the time when our magazine must be mentioned if you are to get the protection of our 


advertising guarantee. 


Just say, “!l saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” or 


“tam writing you as on advertiser in The Progressive Farmer.” 


Sometimes a reader writes for an advertiser's catalog and then forgets to mention us when 
he orders goods from the catalog, when as a matter of fact it is much more important to 
mention our magazine then than when requesting the catalog. 


You are protected and insured by our advertising guarantee if you mention The Progres- 


sive Farmer et the time you place your order with any Progressive Farmer advertiser. 


And 


please do this at that time though you may have already mentioned our magazine in previous 


correspondence. 





Uncle Doc Shanks and the Biggest Catfish 


(Continued from page 49) 


old shotgun, Id: a-blasted him 
plumb out of the water!” 

His faded eyes had lighted up 
and he had climbed on top of the 
log in the excitement of telling 
about the big blue. The light died 
suddenly and he sat down. “Last 
time I'll ever see him, though,” he 
said sadly, his eyes on the river 
foam. “Just took my hook and 
laughed at me and headed straight 
for the bottom.” 


“BUT there are other hooks, 
Uncle Doc,” I said. “You ought to 
be able to get him yet.” 

“I won't try it, Son,” he said. “If 
I couldn’t get him with that hook, 
I sure can’t get him with any other. 
I figger when he took that hook 
down, he took my luck right with 
it. Luck’s the biggest thing there is 
to fishing. When a feller’s luck is 
gone, he might as well make kin- 
dling wood out of 
his fishing pole.” 

I felt real sorry 
for him. It looked 
like Old Chug 
Head had done 
what other things 
had failed to do. 
He had broken 
Uncle Doc’s spir- 
it. That’s serious 
when it happens 
to a young man; 
to an old man it’s 
apt to spell the 
beginning of the 
end. Suddenly 
had an idea. 

“If you had that 
hook back would you do some more 
fishing?” I asked. 

He took a long time about an- 
swering. His eyes were on the 
river and I think he was listening to 
its song as it swung around the 
bend. “Might try it another round 
or twa,” he said finally. “Can't get 
it back, though* Old Chug Head 
took it away, and he’s sure not aim- 
ing to bring it back.” 


HE got up, took a long look at 
the river, then walked slowly away 
toward his house on the hill. I 
noted that he had left his fishing 
pole leaning against the log, with 
the line dangling loosely at the end. 
When the big blue had snapped 
that line, he had also snapped 
something inside of Uncle Doc. I 
felt a bitter resentment toward the 
Old Chug Head and determined to 
haul him ashore in some manner 
and take the hook from his mouth. 


Already I had a plan. The grab- 
bling season would open in a cou- 
ple of days. That meant that for 60 


. days we would be permitted to 


wade into the river and legally 
catch catfish with our bare hands. 
It sounds like a haphazard way of 
getting fish, but more pounds of 
Tippah catfish have found their 
way to the frying pan by the grab- 
bling route than by any other. I 
knew that the water in Chug 
Head’s bend wasn’t very deep. 
There was a fair chance that a cou- 
ple of experienced grabblers could 





“Once more around the barn 
and we'll put them to bed.” 


locate the big blue’s den and hay] 
him forth. 

Since I called myself an experi- 
enced grabbler, I cast about for a 
partner. My mind fell on Shad 
Williams. Shad is the slow, patient 
nerveless type who never allows 
himself to be stampeded by any- 
thing. He is dependable in a pinch, 
and that’s the kind of a partner g 
fellow needs when he is wr: angling 
a bullheaded catfish. 

I went by Shad’s house that af. 
ternoon and told him about Une 
Doc and the Chug Head. 
told him my plan. He listened 
without comment until I had fin. 
ished. “Do you suppose we can 
catch him, Shad?” I asked. 


“WE can try,” he replied. “We 
should be able to find his den some- 
where in the bend. It may take 
time, but I believe we can do it.” 
_ “I hope so,” I 

said fervently, 
“The happiness 
of an old man 
may depend on 
our success.” 
“It probably 
does,” said Shad 
soberly. “Little 
things can be 
mighty big toa 
fellow Uncle 
Doc’s age.” 
Shad and I met 


in the bend at ten 


o'clock on the 
opening day of 
the season. Since 
the place where 
Uncle Doc had always hooked the 
big fish was in the elbow of the 
bend, we decided to begin our fish 
hunt right there. Heavily clothed, 
but with hands and feet bare, we 
waded in, and found the water to 
be slightly above waist deep. First 
we searched for sunken logs which 
might have holes in them, because 
we knew they were high in favor 
among catfish. We found several, 
but none with holes large enough 
to accommodate Old Chug Head 


At noon we had found no sign 
of Old Chug Head. We ate a snack, 
then began a systematic search of 
the banks. It was more than an 
hour past noon when Shad said 
calmly, “Here’s where he is. | 
haven't felt him, but this is his den.” 


A BIG hole began at the 
bottom of the river and slanted up- 
ward under a bank. Its doorway 
was slick as from constant use. Sev- 
eral feet downstream we found 4 
similar entrance. There was n0 
doubt that we had found a catfish 
den, and we hoped it belonged to 
Old Chug Head. 

I went foot first into the lower 
entrance. Simultaneously, Shad 
went into the upper one. I was n0 
more than in to my knees when 4 
big fish took hold of my right foot 
and gave it,a vicious twist. “Hes 
in there,” I shouted. He’s sampling 
my foot.” I did not jerk my foot 
away. To have done so would have 
cost me precious skin. I waited 
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until his jaws relaxed for a better 
grip, then very quickly withdrew 
my foot. 

“Yep, he’s there,” grinned Shad. 
“His tail is against my foot right 
now.” 

“How much will 
asked. 

Shad felt of his tail carefully. 
“Sixty pounds,” he announced. 

“About what I figure,” I said. 


he weigh?” I 


SIXTY pounds of catfish is 
60 pounds of dynamite. We knew 
we had to work carefully if we ex- 
pected to land him. If stampeded, 
he was fully capable of knocking 
either of us from the hole and es- 
caping to open water. Since his 
head was toward me, he would 
have to be caught from my entrance. 
I eased my feet out. We knew 
the fish was not following because 
his tail was still backed against 
Shad’s feet. I put my 


that pleased us most was that he 
was surely Old Chug Head. There 
was a big hook and a couple of 
smaller ones in his mouth. We took 
them out and tied him in a small 
pond a few steps back from the 
river. Then I went after Uncle Doc. 

The old man was jubilant when 
I gave him the hooks. “That’s it,” 
he exclaimed, looking closely at the 
largest one. “Where did you get it?” 

“Come down and see,” I replied. 

He stared for a long time at the 
big fish sulking in the pond. He 
stared and said nothing. 

“Now you can go back to your 
fishing,” I said. “We got your hook 
and we got this old rascal out of 
your way.” 

“Out of my way?” he questioned 
slowly. “What are you going to do 
with him?” 

“Give a fish supper for the neigh- 
bors, including you,” I replied. 

He looked away 
from the fish out to 





knees at the entrance 
and my hands just in- 
side. In that position 
I was barely able to 
keep my mouth above 
the water. Gently, 
Shad pushed at the 
fish’s tail until he felt 
him move out of ——— 


Inside Us 
By S. Omar Barker 


This fact is one 
That must be faced: 
A lot of food 


Just goes to waist! 


where the river 
foamed around the 
bend. “Won’t be much 
fun fishing with him 
gone,” he said sadly. 
“Probably not another 
one like him.” 

Then I understood. 


reach. In a few sec- 

onds I felt his huge head against 
my hands. That was the crucial 
moment. If Chug Head decided 
on a rush, he would surely knock 
me sprawling. 


GENTLY I rubbed him on 
top of the head. He snapped at my 
hand like a biting dog. Slowly I 
eased my right hand into one side 
of his gills and on into his mouth. 
Shad came out of his end of the 
den and drew a rope from his 
pocket. Easing a hand in by my 
knees, he found the big mouth and 
slipped the rope in until I could 
reach it from the gills. Quickly I 
drew it through and arose, and the 
monster came to life in a hurry. 
For the next few minutes we had 
our hands full as each of us clung 
to his end of the rope. 

Finally the big fish gave up and 
lay still on the bottom. He hardly 
flounced as we pulled him ashore. 
We had not overestimated his 
weight. In fact, we had probably 
guessed a little under it. The thing 


Uncle Doc didn’t want 
Old Chug Head out of the way. 
The river would never be the same 
to the old man with Chug Head 
gone for good. 

I looked at Shad. He was look- 
ing straight at me. We untied the 
big blue and carried him gently to 
the river. Uncle Doc followed us. 
We took the rope from his gills and 
placed him in the Water. Old Chug 
Head lay still for a moment, then 
with a flip of his huge tail he dis- 
appeared toward the bottom. 


UNCLE Doc shook a gnarled 
fist. “Go under, Old Smart Alec!” 
he shouted. “Get under, but you 
won't stay there. I'll get you yet!” 

And that’s exactly what Uncle 
Doc is trying to do. In all kinds of 
weather he keeps hooks in the bend 
for Old Chug Head. He may catch 
him, and he may not. I hope he 
won't, because if he does, and is 
able to haul him ashore with his 
own hands, the old man will throw 
away his pole and say farewell to 
the river forever. 








came forward with some facts. 


weighing 160 pounds! 





CATFISH —Big ‘Uns and Little ‘Uns 


HEN we asked Hunting and Fishing Editor Earl Kennamer 
about the size of catfish, he first broke into rhyme, then 


Mother, Mother, guard yo’ chile 
When the river's running high, 

Big ol’ Blue’s a-roamin’ there 
With a bloody glint in his eye! 

Catfishes represent both runts and giants. The smallest mem- 
bers of this smooth-skinned, bewhiskered tribe are the mad toms. 
When full-grown, the poison-barbed mad tom is no more than a 
handful. Generally speaking, bullhead catfish, common to the 
cane pole fisherman, will range up to around 4 or 5 pounds, The 
flathead or yellow cat is a big fish. A 50- to 75-pounder is not 
an uncommon size in some areas. The blue cat is the king-sized 
member of the catfish family. One specimen has been reported 
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You just can’t work your truck or tractor engine hard enough to make 
AC Plugs shirk their job. They’re the heavy “draft horses’ of the spark 
plug field. They’re the only spark plugs with patented CORALOX 
Insulator, which provides all these advantages over any previous type: 


e wider heat range ¢ greater strength e better electrical insulation 
® greater resistance to fouling «© longer spark plug life 


AC Spark Plugs are original factory equipment on more new cars and 
trucks than any other make of plug. 








For better service and longer life in your car, truck or tractor, be sure 
to use AC Spark Plugs with patented CORALOX Insulator. 
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AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








Mad To De Something fa Faia my Z 
er iven Sak 
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By IRV LEIBERMAN 


Illustrated by 
Arthur Sarnoff 


tered table, then closed my lips without 

speaking. There was something so still” 
and unexploded about her slim, taut figure 
that I felt my own fury die and swift appre 
hension rise to take its place. 

She had threatened before, this summey 
to leave me. But all those previous threat” 
had burst from uncontrollable anger. Fright” 
ened by the whiteness of her small, furiou” 
face, I swallowed my wrath and leaned for 
ward with a conciliatory, “I’m sorry, Loisl 
I didn’t mean all I said. It’s this heat, I guess. 
It’s got us all down. 

“I guess I do shoot off my mouth too much 
sometimes,” I admitted grudgingly, running 
exasperated fingers around the collar of my 
faded work shirt. “But, heck! You got so dam 
mad at what I said about the peas—’ 


At my words Lois rese and with quidell 
sharp movements began gathering up the 
dishes. “It’s no use talking, Howard. Thi® 
time I'm going—no matter what you say. E 

can get a job, and with something for pay 
besides complaints about what I don’t d@ 
Lord!” Her hand, striking out, toppled the 
shaker and sent salt spilling. “When I think 
of all I do do—and then to have you gripe 
about a handfull of peas. You used to pit 
‘em for me, if you remember. I could get 
stuff canned then.” 

Not passionately, but with finality, sit 
spoke. Stung by what I considered her tit 
reasonableness, I shoved back my unsuly 
hair with a sharp, “Good Lord! With help® 
short I can’t even get my hay in without 
paying twice—” 

“You're always short-handed when I want 
something done,” Lois snapped, turning, 
marching defiz untly toward the kitchen. “But] 
from here in you're going to be a lot shortet. 
No matter what you say, I’m going to take 
my kids and get out.” 

Take the children! Never before had she 
mentioned, or had I considered that. I stared 
at her retreating back. Then, aghast at the — 
thought of what their going would mean, 5 
leaped to my feet. a 

“O. K.!” I said bitterly. “If you’re not sa&7 
isfied here, there’s not one thing I can d0% 
about it. All the (Continued on page 56). 


i GLOWERED aat Lois across the cut 


To announce the coming of our first child she 
had taken me to the field and shown me the 
tender, unformed ears growing from the stalks. 
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‘REAee nee -uns 
Mey SObbled up - 


——hby electricity 
and “Your Unseen Friend” 


3ee5% 





0 BED, to bed, you sleepy head!” 


I And, with mother carrying the lamp, up you went, 
scared of your own shadow! Only you thought it was 


9 


oy 


PREEER 


“gobble-uns”—big, fearsome, shadowy “gobble-uns 
that git you ef you don’t watch out. 


nuch 
ning But, today, those scary “gobble-uns” are gone. 
f my ' . 
dam The electric light bulb killed ’em off. “Your Unseen Friend” 
had a hand in their passing, too. 
i Most incandescent lamps have lead-in wires made partly 
’ of Nickel because it has just the right kind of mechanical 
ay. 1 properties ... partly of a special Nickel alloy that expands 
pay on heating at the same rate as glass. And this Nickel helps 
do, bulb makers produce longer-lasting lamps. 
a It also helps light these lamps: helps electric light and 
ripe power companies bring you current that costs about one- 
pick third less today than in the twenties, while most family budget 
get items went up. One of America’s many production-for- 
freedom miracles! 
she , ; . sa ei . 
- How was this miracle achieved? Well, power companies 
ruly and their equipment suppliers found ways to get about twice 
p 0 as much electrical energy from each pound of fuel. This 
rout increased efficiency means improved generating methods 
, which require equipment operating at much higher pressures 
vant -s — and temperatures. This, in turn, calls for Nickel and Nickel- 
ing, / ‘a containing alloys... enduring metals that resist corrosion 
jee : , _ ¢ and stand right up to terrific heat and pressure. 
ake | a o ] Resa s Inco Nickel is always on call to help all industry serve you 
, i, aod better ... by producing more and more for less and less... 
she “—_ WY ¥ the American way. You seldom see it, though, because it’s 
red . usually intermixed with other metals to add strength, tough- 
« 3 , ness, or other properties. 
’ ‘ ; That is why Inco Nickel is called ““Your Unseen Friend.” 
sate | e 4 You and ‘‘Your Unseen Friend’’: morning, noon and night, 
do - " » es, ? Inco Nickel is always with you—helping to make your life easier, 


56), tn ~—— : brighter, more pleasant, more worthwhile. Just how? “The Romance 
. of Nickel” tells you. Send for your free copy. Write The Interna- 
tional Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 922a, New York 5, N.Y. e1927.1.n.c 


Enco Nickel ye veers 


As, The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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“It Takes Two To Make a Marriage” . = 
other— 
| (Continued from page 52) “But I 
farm women I know work, includ- with what she’d had, and once we sheepish! 
ing my mother. But when you talk got going good— she usec 


fun to Ca 
Jet every 
just becat 
better th 


"O) 


of takin’ the kids, you’re clean nuts. 
Before I'll let you do that—” 

From the kitchen, above the de- 
risive rattle of dishes, Lois’ voice 
rose contemptuously. “You try and 
stop me! You can’t say I’m not a 


I found Mother in her large 

. . e So“ 

cheery kitchen, taking cookies from 
the oven. Against her crisp blue 
dress, the wide starched bow with 
which she tied her full white apron 
about her small, plump figure stood 




























good mother to them.” out like a welcome. “Well, you cer- cow 
| tainly know when to appear,” she poet ren 
| THAT I couldn’t do. Iknew. said brightly, as she slid a tin of po | ie 3 
| Whatever kind of wife she made, cookies onto the white-topped table, es st 
| Lois was tender with the children, “Have one?” pe aR 
finding time to read, to laugh, to I accepted the cooky but then F ouldn’t 
| play with them. But as I bumped flung it back on the table with a me 
Luster-Grooming f along the hard, gran eled road tomy vehement, “You might as well know, sed, “ 
mother’s, with dust swirling up  ,joht now. Mother—Lois and 1 on argu 
HAI K 0 iL / around my shabby car, I kept my quittin’.” ; : the blame 
( lips tight, as if not to let one resent- “Quitting!” she said in a stunned | No, C 
Get acquainted at no cost with America’s finest hair oil! - ment against Lois escape. How voles ge eB. bole ama ont 
Learn what it can do for dry scalp and dull, unruly ~~ could she support those kids? Such deiaiaas ta ia ‘i aia Lais. sf 
. 7 n , . : ae bf > cae smay lay plifted spect y¢ 
hair. Just a few drops of JERIS Luster-Grooming Hair Oil plus daily Awhile back, maybe. She’d worked blue eyes that I burst out harshs - it] 
massage help give you look-alive hair, feel-alive scalp and a fresh- in a bank before I married her. But “Lord, Mother! Don’t take & @ eat 
groomed appearance ‘round the clock! she couldn't go back to that now. hard. I don’t care.” | mora 
A sudden, sullen breeze, rippling “You don't care! Well. of a Gosdnoss 
| through the wide cornfield that things to say.” th 
é gs to say. the thing: 
¢ * edged the road, sent my mind back fath 
4 ; — 415; your fath 
wi 1g to the first time I had seen Lois in I'M not getting down on my lived with 
f. that bank, and a sense of loss as knees and begging any woman to = = 
0 acute as pain rose to replace my an- stay with me,” I blurted with a jerk ee 
@ ger. Small, fair, with quiet eyes— of my outraged shoulders. “If she in quick 
right away I had know she was the wants to go, let her, and good rid- Dad alwa 
girl for me, But I hadn’t known how dance. But she’s not going to take “That's 
Antiseptic | she’d feel about it. It had been the those kids. They're my kids, too.” ment a 
; | corn, more than I, that had won her. Abtine vimmnesh tee ed “Ch She reach 
HAIR TONIC To announce the coming of our out Lois, how could you take care dropping 
first child she had taken me to the of them?” ; could kn 
Nine out of ten barbers use JERIS Antiseptic Hair Tonic for | field and shown me the tender, un- “You could. . .” I began stoutly. get with 
healthier, handsomer hair, because they know that no other | formed ears growing from the moth- With one vigorous dealea of tai he ever tl 
product surpasses the daily use of JERIS to help you pro- | er stalk. Since then, each fall, leav- white head she destroyed the hope cheerfully 
mote healthy growth, relieve excessive falling hair, destroy ing the children with my mother, jn my heart. “No, Howard! Children stay half 
dandruff germs* on contact. Lois had worked at my side during _ belong to a mother. I'll have no part him to ta 
corn picking. Rising while stars still jy, separating them.” always to 
twinkled in the darkened sky, go- “I'll get a man and wife then,” I “That's 
ing to the field together, the ears snapped, dropping into a chair be- umphant 
Lois picked flew through the frosty side the table. “I'll show her I can “Men dor 
air and struck the bangboards with yn that farm as well without her spoutin 
the swift regularity of my own, fill- as with her—maybe better. She senes aft 
ing me with more pride than my needn't think she’s going to find married. 
own speed. work so easy to get, either.” dam bu: 
As my parents’ home loomed Mother closed the oven door all I do is 
white and gleaming on the road’ with a quiet, “One person alone and thos: 
ahead, I remem- seldom wrecks a she'd on 
bered the Lois I ry marriage.” sense to 
| had just left. Now ; “I'm not wreck- Mother 
she grumbled if she ing anything,” I re “That's 1 
| had to pick a hand- futed hotly, thrust- But you r 
| ful of peas. Lord! ing out one long win your 
She should know overalled leg, star- operation 
what my mother ing moodily at my quicker 
had done at her heavy brown work by puttir 
age. Never a thing shoe. “She’s crying of your fe 
| had gone to waste quits. I’m willing to to words, 
in her garden. Can, opps stick to my bar- 90 oils th 
+ can, can! And chick- “Honest, Herbie, is that the gain.” ery of eve 
| ens—she had prac- mama and papa cow with “I should think spoken lo 
tically fed and their two little cows?” you would be!” The 
clothed her family words were edged Ss’ 
on her egg and chicken money. with gentle derision. “You have a Up in the 
Certainly I wasn’t afraid of work! cook, dishwasher, housekeeper, house, bu 
With 360 good acres a man had to mother for your children, and a wife like tensi 
work. Corn, cattle, hogs! They were ~—@ll for the price of one. drove do 
worth spending time on—and I “Mother!” churlish ¢ 
spent it. Ask anyone! Everyone about the 
knew me, Howard Kirk, to be a ae ND what does she get out the first t 
THE PERFECT COMBINATION FoR G00D GROOMING! hard, unsparing worker, depend- of it?” she went on. “Food, shelter, gone to x 
: : é E , : . 4 able, honest. Once I got the farm clothes! All things she could more Sotten w; 
oa8 Halt OF eee ay ae A _— paid ~ sae rg ew = —_ a —— ape way. ae ey 
althi oath ? : to work so hard. We could build a oward!” She leaned over, coveril ard, 
henlinier, dandrufi-clean scalp and neeter, handeomer hair. nice house. We had had to live my hard brown fist with her small and ofter 
AT ALL TOILETRY COUNTERS pretty scrimpily so far. Draft y old white hand. “Lois’ life isn’t easy. tial, Tt ta 
This offer is good only while limited supply lasts. shack. No money for nice things. The only element that will cement ng to mo 
Cruyrcoporum Stein, vwihich mony eulasliies reqerd os the couse of taladtiove dandedl, Lois had done pretty doggone well the disagreeable chores of married 
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h the agreeable is love. So, 


life wit : 
if you don’t love each 


of course, 
other— 
“But I do! That is,” I corrected 
sheepishly, “I could, if she was like 
che used to be. She used to think it 
fun to can stuff, but this year she 
let every darn pea rot on the vines, 
just because she knows I like them 


better than any other vegetable.” - 


“QOH, come now, Howard,” 
\other chided fondly. “Lois never 
was one to do things for spite. You 
must remember she can't do as 
much as she did before the children 
were born. “I always did think you 
pushe d her too hard, that she 
shouldn’t work in the corn—” 

“But she likes to do that,” I 
argued. “And are you trying to lay 
the blame of this split on me?” 

“No, only trying to divide it, 
doce you seem to be laying it all on 
Lois. The trouble with you men, you 
expect your wives to begin where 
your mother leaves off, not realizing 


that maybe your mothers weren't so- 


wonderful in the beginning either. 
Goodness! When I think of some of 
the things I used to say and do to 
your father, I wonder how he ever 
lived with me.” 

“You!” I could feel my lips quirk 
in quick disbelief. “Why, you and 
Dad always got along fine.” 

“That’s what you think!” Amuse- 
ment grew in her eyes, hung there. 
She reached for a big red jar, began 
dropping cookies into it. “If you 
could know how furious I used to 
gt with that man sometimes. All 
he ever thought of was work. He’d 
cheerfully go to a farm meeting and 
stay half the night, but if I wanted 
him to take me somewhere, he was 
always too tired.” 

“That’s just it!” I banged a tri- 
umphant fist down on the table. 
“Men don’t have time to go round 
spouting love 
senes after they’re 


Yet regardless of Lois’ faults, re- 
gardless of what I'd told Mother, I 
knew, deep in my heart, that I still 
wanted her. Not as she was now. . 
I wanted to force our life back into 
the channel from which it had es- 
caped. Could that be done? Not if 
I were to believe my mother. I had 
to change. I had to be different. 
Well, I'd be darned if I would. 


I found Lois in the kitchen, stir- 
ring something on the stove. Before 
I could speak she flung the spoon 
back into the kettle with such force 
that its contents spilled over, and 
as she whirled to face me, her lips 
curled over a contemptuous,. “So! 
The little boy had to go tattle to 
Mama!” 

I kicked a chair out of my way 
and stalked to the stove with a de- 
risive, “Well, you won't have to fight 
her. She says it takes two to wreck 
a mariage—that kids belong to a 
mother.” 


4a ”» 
YOU mean,” she marveled, 
“your mother takes my side?” 


I shuffled my feet uncomfortably. | 
“Well, not exactly. She just said | 
she'd have no part in it. But no mat- | 
ter what she says, those kids are | 


staying here.” Giving her no further 


chance to speak, I yanked open the | 


door and slammed it violently be- 
hind me. Plunging miserably into 
the cold, unfriendly rain, I headed 
for the barn, wanting only warmth, 
comfort, and peace, even if I had 
to go to my own animals to get it. 
When I entered our room that 
night, I found it stripped of Lois’ 
possessions. Glancing into the spare 
room across the hall, I saw by the 
low glow of a lamp a suitcase lying 
open on the bed, garments strewn 
in and around it. I hadn’t expected 
her going to be so soon. Ice swept 
up into my veins. I heard, then, her 
laughter in the children’s room. Fu- 
rious that she could 
be so gay with 





married. We’re too 
dam busy. Why, 
all I do is for Lois, 
and those kids, if 
he'd only have 
sense to see it.” 

Mother sighed, 
‘That's nice talk. 
But you men could 
wl your wives’ co- 
eration a sight ae 
quicker sometimes SAS 
by putting a few 
of your feelings in- 
0 words. Nothing 
% oils the machin- 
ay of everyday living as a little well 
poken love or appreciation.” 


STORM clouds had boiled 
"!» in the sky while I was in the 
use, but the heat was still there, 
€ tension about to snap, and as I 
drove down the road in a cloud of 
churlish dust, I had the same feeling 
about the thoughts in my head. For 
first time in my life when I had 
gone to my mother for help, all I'd 
gotten was blame. I could hear her 
yet: “Good wives, or mothers either, 
oward, aren’t born. They're made, 
and often out of pretty raw mate- 
tial, It takes a lot of living and lov- 
N§ to mold them into shape.” 





“How much experience did 
you say he had?” 


them, and so dour 
with me, stormily I 
banged shut the 
door between us. 

The rain had 
ceased. Through 
the steady drip 
from the roof and 
the gentle brushing 
of the trees against 
the house, things 
my mother had said 
came drifting back, 
as if in them I 
might find an an- 
swer: “A girl has to 
grow up to her new responsibilities. 
A man makes her feel important 
during courtship. When marriage 
comes, with its problems and dis- 
appointments, it seems little more 
than a cocoon into which she goes 
as a butterfly, and comes out a 
grub, instead of the other way 
around. I know, Howard. I’ve been 
through it.” 

I had always thought of my par- 
ents as pulling together like a good 
team. That they had ever had to 
learn to pull together like a pair of 
green horses, through infinite fur- 
rows of give-and-take, give-and- 


take, seemed impossible to believe. | 


(Continued on page 58) 
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get more than 
you bargained for- 


r— 
\) The political race may be getting 
hotter, but the human race is facing 
one cold fact: chilly weather’s 
coming. So here’s an inside tip— 
get Hanes Wintersets. They'll keep you 
comfortable, through frosts and 
freezes, straight through till Spring 
planting. Live elastic waistbands 
with hygienic double-panel seats. 
Longs, $1.75; mid-lengths, $1.35; 
T-shirt with sagless collar, $1.35. 
All shrink-resistant. 











UNDERWEAR 


SHORTS « T-SHIRTS « BRIEFS 
ATHLETIC SHIRTS ¢ UNION SUITS 





And get more than you bargained for— 
on television! See Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca 


on NBC-TV every Saturday night. P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N.C. 
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UNCLE WALTER 





IT SMELLS GRAND 





SNIFF IT! YOULL SAY 
“THATS FOR ME!” 





IT PACKS RIGHT 





—~ 
/ CUT TO PACK IDEALLY! 
' 





















JOY YOU'VE OREAMED OF. 
| — YOu'LtL AGREE! 





IT CANT BITE! 


SIR WALTER RALEIGHS BLEND OF CHOICE 
KENTUCKY BURLEYS IS EXTRA-AGED TO 
GUARD AGAINST TONGUE BITE. STAYS 
LIT TO THE LAST PUFF. AND NEVER 
LEAVES A SOGGY HEEL IN YOUR PIPE. 














Koppers Posts on the job 31 years! 
““We recommend their use without reservation” 


r 
a 


—said Mr. Glenn See, 
Mgr., Clear Creek Ranch, 
Grenada, Mississippi 





Out of 110 posts tested, only 17 showed any signs of weakness. 


FTER more than 31 years’ hard 
service and frequent exposure c 
to grass fires, 85% of the Koppers 
Posts tested on the Clear Creek 
Ranch are in good condition. 
That’s real service . . . the kind 
you can expect from Koppers Pres- 
sure-Creosoted Posts. As Mr. Glenn 
See, manager of the ranch wrote, 
“We believe that creosoted posts ( 
such as those sold by Koppers are 
the most economical we can use.” 


Koppers pressure process forces 
reosote deep into the wood. It is 


positive penetration, not just a sur- 
face treatment such as you usually 
get by soaking or dipping. Exposed 
wood always checks and opens the 
way to decay unless the inner fibers 
have been treated. 


You can get Koppers Pressure- 


Sreosoted Posts from your Kop- 
pers Dealer. They cost little more 
and serve a lot longer. 


For Pole-Frame Buildings, see your Koppers 
Dealer. He can supply tested building plans 
and long-lasting pressure-creosoted poles. 


DEALERS: Some Good Territories Are Still Open! 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








“It Takes Two To Make a Marriage” 


(Continued from page 57) 


“Nothing’s so disheartening to a 
woman as being taken for granted. 
Often when I'd be low enough in 
mind to take arsenic, here’d come 
your father bringing me a bunch of 
wild flowers, or a rosy apple picked 
just for me, and the world would be 
right again. Little things can be 
such big things sometimes.” 


WIVES and mothers, I de- 
cided drowsily, were of a different 
species. A mother was a bank upon 
which a son could write almost any 
check and have it honored. A wife 
was a partner. From that partner- 
ship neither one could draw more 
than he had deposited. Well, may- 
be I had drawn more from that part- 
nership than I'd deposited. Maybe 
I had put more and more on her 
slender shoulders, taken her more 
for granted, done less for her pleas- 
ure. And there had been ways I 
could have made deposits—candy, 
flowers, or just words. 

I awakened in the night to sounds 
of sobbing. Low, muffled sounds 
that struck against my heart rather 
than against my ears. I thought at 
first it must be part of the dream in 
which I had been holding Lois 
close, but there was so much reality 
in it that I slid out of bed to listen 
at the guest room door. Hearing no 
sound, I turned the knob cautiously. 


Moonlight, streaming in across 


the bed, revealed 


it storm-tossed : 
but empty. Fear- | 
ing she had al- 

ready gone, my 4+ J 
mouth grew dry. ~— ae 
Then I saw the 
open suitcase on 
the floor, still in- 
completely 
packed, and 
thinking she 
might be in the 
children’s room I 
hurried there. 
They were in the 
big bed alone, 
sprawled out in 
childish slumber. With pounding 
heart I rushed downstairs, my ter- 
ror mounting as I searched each 
room and found it empty. 








IN overalls and shoes again, 
I stood on the wet porch, wonder- 
ing frantically where to search next. 
The buildings, spread out and si- 
lent, looked vague and mystical in 
the moonlight. The earth smelled 
fresh after the rain. But with mind 
inflamed by wild imaginings as I 
recalled Lois’ earlier apathy, I 
plunged down the porch steps, out 
across the grass, and on into the 
barnyard mud. 

Barn, mow, garage! Swiftly, but 
with every sense alert, I explored 
each in turn. Climbing into the fra- 
grant mow, crammed to its rafters 
with new-mown hay, urgently I 
called, “Lois, Lois!” over and over, 
as I groped about in the dark. 

Not until I turned back to the 
house, limp, desperate, every hope 
exhausted, did I see the corn across 
the road, glistening like silver in 








“Just going to the washroom. What 
does it look like ’'m doing?” 


the moonlight, and instantly, ag jf 
it were a magnet to my feet, I Start- 
éd running down the drive. Then | 
saw her, her slim moon-washed fig. 
ure so motionless it might have been 
part of the rock on which she sat, 
But it was our rock, where so often 
we had sat together on many happy 
evenings the first summer of ovr 
marriage, and with a smothered. 
“Lois!” I flung myself toward her, 

She half rose, like quarry from 
ambush, when she saw me, but set. 
tled back again, eyes wary, jug 
waiting. I flopped down beside her, 
panting, “Lois, you . . . you fright. 
ened me. I . . . I’ve looked every. 
where. I thought you might be 
hurt, or—” 

She drew back, asking, “Would it 
have mattered?” 

“Lois, you know it would. I love 
you. I—” 


| STOPPED, biting my 
lips, feeling an ache for her like pain 
go through me. “Don’t go, Lois, 
Give me another chance. Every- 
thing my mother said was true. I've 
been mean, unreasonable—” 

She didn’t answer at once. Just 
sat looking out over the corn as if 
she had forgotten me. Then she said 
in a tone so low I had to bend my 
head to hear: “I guess your mother 
was right, Howard. Sitting here to- 
night, ’'ve been thinking. I’ve been 
thinking hard. It 
does take two to 
wreck a marriage. 
I've been wrong, 
terribly wrong.” 

“But not as 
wrong as me. Lis- 
ten, Lois.” With 
her words, like 
wine, pouring 
new hope into my 
heart, I crowded 
closer, urg ing, 
“After threshing, 
let’s you and me 
take a trip some 
where. Mother 
look after the kids. 
We could get someone to come and 
stay on the farm. We'll go on a set 
ond honeymoon, begin again. You 
always did want to see Niagara—" 

Lois drew back with a_ shock. 
Leave the farm now—when there's 
so much to do? Besides, the late 
peas are just coming on. I do want 
to get those canned. Howard! I'm 
sorry about those others.” 

“Oh, drat those peas. I was such 
a fool—” 


1 HAD her hand now, hold- 
ing it close, and Lois, her head s0 
near that her hair brushed my cheek, 
whispered ruefully, “I don’t know 
what got into me. 1. . . I hate to see 
things go to waste as much as you 
do. But sometimes when you get to 
shovin’ and shovin’ me—as if I could 
work myself into the grave and you 
wouldn’t care so long as you could 
get someone to take my place—well, 
I get stubborn. Women are funny, 
I guess. We'll work our heads 0 
for a little appreciation, but we hate 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Happy, Busy, Useful Old Folks 


(October Prize Letters) 


Y grandfather, W. S. Anderson, 
fe 82, has led an active life and 
traveled extensively. 

He was one of the first in his 
community to adopt conservation 
measures by grassing his eroded 
fields into pastures and rotating his 
crops. Not many years ago he set 
out a peach orchard which supplies 
the neighbors with nice, cheap 
peaches and my grandfather with a 
tidy sum of money. He is greatly 
interested in bee culture and has 
quite a few beehives. He raises 
chickens and keeps a herd of beef 
cattle. With all these enterprises 
he has continued to live well and 
set an example of good farming. 

He is respected by friends and 
neighbors for his clean, wholesome 
life, and his advice is sought on 
their problems. He has a good sense 
of humor and reads voraciously of 
modern farming methods and cur- 
rent events; and he continues to 
live to the hilt a life he has lived 
fully and well. Raymond Bottom, 

Kentucky. 


Elder Dad Stone, 79, is younger 
in some ways than most of his nine 
children. A little over a year ago 
he married his third wife. Since 





and his 


Preston Stone 
step great - granddaugh- 
ter, Dianna Gardner. 


then he has, with her help, com- 
pletely remodeled his home, built a 
canning house, garage, wash house, 
bathroom, terrace, outdoor fireplace, 
and picket fence. The lot his house 
is on has a lot of pines. He has 
thinned them, piled and burned 
brush, replanted a lot of white pine 
and shrubs. He helped gather 
vegetables and fruits for canning 
over 500 cans. 

Besides this he has four churches 
to take care of, including weddings, 
funerals, and other church business. 

L. B. Collins, 
North Carolina. 


How Your Club Can Raise Money 


LEASE 


suggest in The Progressive 


Farmer some ways by which 


various rural organizations may raise money.” 
Ruritan National, which now has 411 active clubs in 13 Southern states 
with 15,500 members, suggests that a local Ruritan Club may well spon- 


sor one or more of the following: 


A turkey shoot in fall or winter 
A minstrel show 

. A womanless wedding 

A baby contest 

A beauty contest 

A womanless divorce case 

. A donkey baseball game 

A donkey basketball game 

A basketball game between 
high school girls team and 
Ruritan members dressed as 
girls 

10. A community auction sale 
Il. A turtle derby 

12. A show with a valuable door 
prize 


DONA MAA tom 


13. A community day, and sell 
ads on the program 

14. A cakewalk 

15. Secure food concession at ball 
park 

16. Horse show 

17. Auto races 

18. Boxing match (Be sure to get 
state license.) 

19. Wrestling match (Be 
get state license.) 

20. Watermelon party 

21. Ice cream and cake party 

22. Field day 

23. Mule races 

24. Horse and pony races 


sure to 


“It Takes Two To Make a Marriage” 


(Continued from page 58) 


to be driven. Seems like I don’t care 
how hard I have to work when I 
know you're loving me, but—” 

I laid my lips against her hand. 
When finally words did come, my 
voice was still shaken. 

“I love you, Lois. You're my 
whole life. Everything I do—or am— 
or ever will be—is for you. I want 
to build this farm up for you and 
the kids to be proud of. Only some- 
times I guess I get to working so 
hard at what I’m doing that I for- 
get who I’m doing it for. Some- 
times I—” 

“You don’t have to explain, How- 
ard. I understand. That’s why I 
could hardly bear to go—leaving 





everything we've started here to- 
gether. Every difference we ever 
had was little in the beginning, like 
weeds—only we let them grow until 
they smothered out the good. We 
wouldn't do that with our corn, 
Howard. We'd destroy the weeds, 
before they could get a foothold and 
destroy the corn. Howard, we do 
love each other.” 

Stopping her words with my lips, 
I held her close against my heart. 
Above us the moon—round, golden, 


beneficent — slid from behind a. 


cloud. Behind us, a light breeze 
rustled softly through the corn. It 
was our corn—tall, tasseling, glis- 
tening in the moonlight. 
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Time Savers. 


@ Fruit Jars Make Good 
Electrical Insulators. . . 


Glass fruit jars turned over iron stakes 
make good electric fence insulators. ' 
Just take a piece of wire and place 
around the neck of each jar and fasten 
it to your tightly-stretched barbed strand. 


COURTESY FARM JOURNAL 


© Properly Cleaned and Gapped Spark Plugs 
Assure Best Performance... 


Keeping your spark plugs properly cleaned 
and gapped can save you time and bother. 
Dirty spark plugs waste gas—impair per- 
formance. It’s smart to keep an extra set 
of spark plugs ready at 
all times. Let your near- 
by Auto-Lite Spark Plug 
Dealer service your sets 
regularly —he has the 
proper tools and equip- 
ment, 


€) Here’s Another TIME SAVER . 
Auto-Lite Transport Spark Plugs Give Quick Starts 
—Gas Economy—Unsurpassed Performance 


For quick starts . .. for gas savings all day long . . . for 
top performance whether you're hauling chicken feed or 
pulling stumps, replace worn plugs with Auto-Lite 
Transport Spark Plugs. This plug gives you a wide 
heat range that means lower cost per acre or mile 
of spark plug operation . .. plus these outstanding 
features: 



















oe AIRCRAFT TYPE INSULATOR—offers maximum re- 
sistance to heat and reduces fouling. 


ok HEAVY ELECTRODES—give long gap life which 
contributes to lower service costs by requiring less 
frequent gapping. 


*- RUGGED CONSTRUCTION—especially suitable for 
the most severe farm operation. 


Make sure you’re set to go at any time... 
get a set of Auto-Lite Transport Spark 
Plugs for your truck or tractor today. 
They’re so good, they’ve been specified as 
original equipment on many of America’s 
finest trucks and tractors. Why not see your 
Auto-Lite Spark Plug Dealer the next time 
you're in town? 


Auto-Lite Spark Plugs—Patented U.S.A. 


AUTO-LITE PLUGS 


Tune In “'SUSPENSE!’’...CBS Radio Mondays ...CBS Television Tuesdays 
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Get rid of Wicked Willie Weevil once 
and for all. He’s the rascal that can eat 
up over half the corn and other grains 
you raise. Treat your grain with 
Pyrenone Grain Protectant and keep 
Wicked Willie Weevil out! 

Pyrenone Grain Protectant is an in- 
secticide powder that’s mixed with your 
corn and other grains as they go into 
the crib or bin. It is NOT a fumigant 
so can be used in open cribs. One easy, 
economical application is all that’s 
needed for complete season-long protec- 
tion. Pyrenone Grain Protectant is safe 
to apply and treated grain can be fed to 
animals or used for human food with 
NO HAZARD. 


On der Toqay f U. S. Industrial 


Chemicals Co. Division of National Distillers 
Products Corporation, manufacturers of 


Pyrenone insecticides for the farm, food 
processing, transportation, storage and al- 
lied fields. 
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From the film featuring Wicked Willie Weevil now 
being shown throughout the country. Watch for the 
announcement by your Pyrenone Protectant dealer. 


Wicked Willie Weevil 


% 
chone 


GRAIN PROTECTANT 





**Pyrenone Grain Protectant looks like the so- 
lution to preserving corn so that a farmer can 
hold it for his own stock use or for a market 
price."* 


Major Al Williams, Elizabeth City, N. C. 





"Usually at this time of year, the weevils hove 
tuined about half of my seed corn. | started 
planting my corn today and I'm really pleased 
with the fine condition it is in. | haven't seen 
a weevil in it, thanks to Pyrenone Grain Pro- 
tectant. It's the best I've ever seen and we are 
sure going to use it in 1952."' 


Troy Trotter, Coolidge, Texas 


Pyrenone™ 


GRAIN PROTECTANT 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Pyrenone® Wheat Protectant, a product made especially for 
wheat, is also availoble. Professor D. A. Wilbur, Kansas State 
College Entomologist, says: "1952 farm tests outstandingly 
favorable to Protectant treatment’. 








Vegetables To Plant Nov 


Other Tips for the Next 
Thirty Days in the Garden 





By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor 






LTHOUGH the main 
planting season is over, 
there are several vegeta- 
bles that we can still plant 
anywhere in the Cotton 


Belt: 





Kale Turnips 
Rape Mustard 
Spinach Tendergreen 


Leaf lettuce Radish 
Onion sets Onion seed 





In addition, in the lower 
South, plant carrots, head 
lettuce, Chinese cabbage, 
broccoli, brussels sprouts, 
and cauliflower. 


Two excellent onions for 
fall planting are the Multiplier (po- 
tato onion) and Egyptian or peren- 
nial tree onion. They withstand an 
almost unbelievable amount of cold. 

For quick green onions in 30 to 
40 days, plant some large sets now 
in a rich and heavily fertilized spot. 

Kale is one of our most cold-re- 
sistant vegetables. Plant now and 
have these delicious greens all win- 
ter. Slight covering of leaves or oth- 
er material is all the protection kale 
needs in most of the South. 

For a quick crop of greens, the 
leaders are tendergreen, mustard, 
and Shogoin turnips. With favor- 
able weather conditions they will be 
ready to use in 30 to 40 days or less. 
Try mixing all three for greens of 
a decidedly good flavor. 

For best fall-grown root crops, 
thin when 3 or 4 inches high. Give 
turnips 3 to 4 inches of space; beets 
and carrots, 2 to 3 inches. To push 
these and other vegetables rapidly, 
give a side application of nitrogen. 

Protect peppers, tomatoes, snap- 
beans, and other tender vegetables 
from sudden frost by keeping on 
hand a pile of straw, cornstalks, or 
other similar material for quick cov- 
ering in a freeze. 

Want some fresh vegetables dur- 
ing December, January, and Feb- 


This bountiful fall crop of Contender 
snapbeans was made during mid-sum- 
mer drouth by planting on good ground 
and providing proper amount of water. 
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ruary? Grow them in an inexpensive 
coldframe. Make one 6 feet wide 
and 25 to 30 feet long or more, de- 
pending upon quantity of vegeta- 
bles wanted. Use scrap lumber and 
cover with tarpaulin or old feed 
sacks, and you'll make little or no 
cash outlay. Plant in frames hardy 
vegetables: beets, carrots, spinach, 
onions, mustard, and lettuce. 

Select sweet potato seed in the 
field before digging. Take seed only 
from hills that produced a good crop 
of well colored, properly sized and 
shaped, disease-free tubers. They 
will give you much petter-yielding 
plants for next year’s crop. 

Remember Jumbo or very large 
sweet potatoes are much superior to 
“strings” for seed. 

When sweet potato vines begin 
to turn yellow, they have stopped 
growing and should be dug. Don't 
wait to dig until frost kills the vines. 
This is almost sure to result in po- 
tatoes of poor keeping quality. 

A good way to utilize sweet po 
tatoes damaged from digging is to 
can them. 

Clean all trash from walls, cracks, 
and floors of the potato house before 
storing sweet potatoes. Then spray 
thoroughly with a disinfectant. 

Store such root crops as turnips, 


Storage Table for Vegetables 


























































































































Vegetable Temp. Moisture Period Remarks 

Beets 34-40 Medium __| Nov.-Mar. In sand, derk cellar or mound 
Cabbage | 34-40 | Medium Nov.-Jan. | Round head in cellar, mound or field 

“ (Chinese) 34-38 Medium Nov.-Feb. |Trench or pit storage in field =_ 
Carrot ~ | 84-40 | Medium Nov.-Apr. [In sand, dark cool place or in field_ 
Celery 34-38 Medium | Nov.-Feb. | Field trench, or heeled in dark cellar 
Corn (pop) 44-60 | Medium Oct.-Apr. |In tight containers ees: 
Corn (sweet) | 36-50 | Medium | Oct.-Nov. |On stalks in cool shed or cellar _ 
Endive (| 34-40 | Medium Nov.-Feb. |Field trench or ventilated pit 
Lettuce ~ 34-40 Medium Nov.-Feb. |Protected in trench, bed or pit 
Onion | 94-40 Dry Sept.-Apr. |On shelves or well-ventilated crates 
Potato | 36-48 Medium Oct.-Apr. |Dark,. ventilated place ee 
Pumpkin ~ 48-55 Dry Nov.-Mar. |Avoid bruising, good ventilation _ 
Radish _—_—s«|_—« 36-40 ~+~*| Medium _| Nov.-Feb. | Transplanted in sand, in pit or cellar 
Rutabaga | 34-40 | Medium Nov.-Apr. |In sand in cellar or field mounds _ 
Salsify _—sé|_-=«34-40~+| Medium | Nov.-Mar. |Protected in field or pits 
Squ. (win.) [| 48-55 Dry Oct.-Feb. [Same as pumpkins " 
Sw. Potato | 40-55 Medium Oct.-Apr. |Storage houses or banks 
Tomato 55 Med. Dry Oct.-Dec. |On ventilated shelves = 
Turnip 34-40 Med Dry | Nov.-Feb. |In sand, in pit or in field bank _ 
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beets, carrots, and rutabagas in cel- 
lars or banks; or cut off tops, throw 
a couple of furrows of dirt on them, 
and keep them in the rows where 
they grew, provided the rows are 


well drained. 

Just before frost kills the plants, 
pick and store green tomatoes and 
peppers. You will have these fresh 
until Christmas or later. 

The rutabaga is not a turnip, but 
should be dug and stored in the 
same Way. 

If you have grown some of the 
old- fashioned Jerusalem artichokes 
for pickling and other purposes, dig 
when they are to be used. When 
dug and stored, they soon shrivel 
and rot, but keep well in the soil 
throughout the winter. 

Cut and burn old asparagus stalks 
as soon as frost kills them. 


Clean out all old plants, grass, 
and weeds in or near the garden. 
This will reduce insect and disease 
pests for next year’s crops. 

Control plant lice by spraying 
with nicotine sulphate. We should 
be on the watch for them, as they 
often do much damage after nights 
become cool in fall. 


Preventing Elm Diseases 


HE two dread diseases of elm 

trees are both carried by insects. 
Elm bark beetles carry the Dutch 
elm fungus, and a leafhopper 
spreads the virus that causes phloem 
necrosis. So the best way to control 
the diseases is to wipe out those 
insects. Here are USDA recom- 
mendations for fighting these bugs: 

Make timely and thorough spray- 
ing of elm trees with DDT. Bark 
beetles can be killed by spraying 
the bark of elms in late winter or 
early spring before they have leafed 
out, followed by a DDT foliage 
spray about 90 days later. Early- 
season burning or spraying of bark 
beetle breeding places—generally in 
dead trees, broken limbs, logs, and 
felled elms — helps control Dutch 
elm disease. 

Foliage sprays containing DDT 
are recommended for leafhopper 
control; the first to be applied when 
leaves are full-grown, but before 
July 1. A second foliage spray 
should be applied in mid-August. 

Pruning away diseased wood be- 
fore trunk of tree becomes infected 
may in some cases save trees from 
Dutch elm disease, but the fungus, 
once established, spreads rapidly 
through the tree, and the elm is 
often beyond help before the dis- 
ease is recognized. 

For further information, write to 
Office of Information, USDA, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Leaflet 329, “Con- 
trol of Dutch Elm Disease and Elm 

loem Necrosis.” 
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REMEMBER: Your vote 


won’t register if you don't. 
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BETTER MACHINES MEAN GETTER FARMING TIMKEN BEARINGS MEAN BETTER MACHINES 





1. AROOSTOOK FARMERS Invented by two Aroostook, Maine, This is another example of how mech- 
farmers, this potato harvester digsa anization is building profits for farmers. 
CUT HARVESTING potato rowand picks itatthesametime, To help you make the most of mech- 


COSTS 60% WITH cutting harvesting costs 60%. - anized farming, implement manufactur- 


The dug potatoes are scooped ontoa €fS are mounting more moving parts 
POTATO "DIGGER-PICKER”’ conveyor belt, sifted of dirt and small on Timken® tapered roller bearings. 
stones, carried to a chamber where a With Timken bearings, your equipment 
blower removes vines and other light is always ready to go. Maintenance and 
material. Another belt carries the pota- lubrication time is cut. Towing speeds 
toes into barrels. increased. Breakdowns prevented. 











3. BUILD A BALE CARRIER! 


On two old auto axles and wheels a Pennsylvania farmer 
built this handy bale carrier. The elevator takes the bales 
from the baler, drops them into the sloping box in the back. 


$10 FOR IDEAS: Do you have an idea like this on making the 





2. BETTER BEARINGS FOR most of mechanized farming? We'll pay $10 for each idea that 
we acceptand publish. Send photoof implement and description to 
BETTER IMPLEMENTS The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Dept. PF-10, Canton 6,0. 


This testing device helps determine how 
long tractor and implement bearings will 
stand up under heavy loads. It’s typical of 
how engineers of the Timken Company 
work together with implement makers to 


assure top bearing performance. 7 a 4. CLUE TO TOP VALUE 


You can be sure of getting the 























most for your money when — 
you see the “Timken Bearing 
Equipped” label on an im- 
plement or tractor. Timken 
tapered roller bearings hold 
moving parts in positive align- 
ment. They reduce wear and 
~ practically eliminate friction. 
\ 4 The Timken Roller Bearing 
_ Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: “‘TIMROSCO”, 


~ 





This symbol on a product means its bearings 
are the best. Look for it when you buy. 











| by 
NOT JUST A BALL CD NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL ® AND THRUST —-@)- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ee 
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One of the results of U. S. aid to Italy is the introduction of hybrid corn. Corn on the left was growing near banks of the Po 


River in the most productive section of Italy. Water buffalo are raised in the swampy areas of Italy. They are very hardy 
under these conditions, and often live to be 20 years old. Milked once a day, they give about a third as much milk as the aver- 
age Italian milk cow. But the milk tests 7.5 to 8 per cent butterfat. A special type of cheese is made from it. At the livestock 
experiment station near Rome, its director, Prof. Bartolomeo Maymone, is attempting to raise them under barn conditions. 


ITALY Is on the Way Back 


T the end of the war, Italy was on the ropes. 
Her railways, roads, and bridges had been 
bombed to destruction. Ruinous inflation had 
reared its ugly head. The Government was dis- 
rupted, and throughout the country there was wild 
disorder and lawlessness. Both farm and industrial 
production had declined sharply, and a severe 
drouth in 1945 had added to the country’s woes. 
Italy was made to order for communistic conquest. 





Marshall Plan dollars have 
been used effectively to 
rebuild Italian agriculture. 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


each year. At one time emigration provided an 
outlet for Italy’s jobless people. During the 70 years 
1870-1939, 18 million Italians left their country, 
and only half of them returned. But in recent 
years restrictions and quotas have reduced this 
movement to a mere trickle. 

Of the 1% billion Marshall Plan dollars that have 
goné to Italy, about a quarter of a billion has been 
used to rehabilitate the nation’s agriculture. At 





Ce 


Z nh gel as imperative if communists were to sis cb canned with 3,444,000 in Georgia. There ~—s —— of my ke-paps eee per No ¢ 
are 400 people to the square mile. This compares ee oe pee the trend is toward technics muc 
Since 1948, the United States has put about $1% with 50 per square mile in the United States, 46 in Fie yc One outstanding Seevies We have ren- danc 
billion into Italy. Only France and the United Mississippi, and 25 in Texas. ni Ita ne agriculture afin helping in the de- and 
Kingdom have received more of our Marshall Plan Unemployment in Italy has been chronic and VEERIREEE GE Om etteneton serviee. Ur 
dollars. The greater part of this money has gone serious. Each year there are more workers than Because Italy needs land so desperately, we have you’l 
into railroad reconstruction, housing, the produc- jobs. For decades only 50,000 new jobs have put Marshall Plan dollars into her reclamation, ir- field 
tion of machinery, and agricultural rehabilitation. opened up each year. In recent years there have rigation, and private land improvement programs. 101-1 
Food production is back to its prewar 2,500 cal- been 250,000 more people needing employment I spent nine days in Italy, a good part of the time heac 
ories a day. But the Italian diet is still out in the country looking at agricul- are ¢ 
about the poorest in Europe. It is too tural projects Uncle Sam is helping to Con 
heavy on the wheat side, and seriously finance. Our group of farm magazine wide 
deficient in milk and meat. In fact, editors, radio farm directors, and edi- savil 
meat is a holiday feast to most people tors of farm organization publications 
in southern Italy. no sooner started out to see Italy than « 
Most important from our standpoint, we began to realize why our troops 
Italy has been able to maintain a stable made slow progress in fighting their P 
Government. Our goal has been to way 900 miles from the foot of Italy to 
spark economic recovery so the people the top of the boot. Travel a few miles ¢ 


of Italy could vote with their minds 
rather than with their stomachs. But 
the communists are strong in certain 
areas, controlling several of the larger 








from the coast in almost any part of 
Italy and you start climbing hills or 
mountains. It is hard enough to climb 
mountains even when folks are not 





° . ani . Y > se 
industrial cities. Just after the war shooting at you. Not all of Italy’s land E: 
there was a coalition Government in- is good land, by any means. About 80 

cluding both fascists and communists. per cent is either hilly or mountainous. ” 


In fact, the first minister of agriculture 
was a communist. But since 1948, the 
Christian Democrats and other center 
parties have been in control. 


Italy’s problem is not new. Simply 
and briefly stated it is one of having 
too many people for her available land. 
In area, Italy is about 43 per cent as 
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A good part of it is not suited to inten- 
sive cultivation. But nearly half of the 
people depend upon the soil for a liv- 
ing. There are over 20 million people 
trying to make a living on 50 million 
acres of land. 


Before I visited the country I had 
the impression that Italy farmed almost 
every foot of its land in an effort to feed 





Venice is a city without automobiles. But there are hun- oO 
dreds of gondolas to take you anywhere you wish to go. (Continued on page 67) 


large as Texas, or twice the size of 
Georgia. It has nearly 47 million peo- 
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Country worker or country gentleman, it meets every farm need! 


No other maker in America gives the farmer so 
much car for so little money. For this “double-duty 
dandy” is designed to be a workhorse on weekdays 
and a family sedan on Sundays. 

Underneath the Ranch Wagon’s all-steel body 
you'll find the most powerful engine in the low-price 
field, the 110-h.p. Strato-Star V-8. Or choose the 
101-h.p. Mileage Maker Six, with free-turning over- 
head valves. Both have new high compression. Both 
are available with Fordomatic Drive, Overdrive, or 
Conventional. Only Ford in its field gives you such a 
Wide choice of power and drives plus the gasoline 
savings of the Automatic Power Pilot. 

















With “Stowaway” seat up, you have a roomy 6-pas- 
Senger sedan, with space in back for surplus baggage. 
Easier-to-load tail gate lets you pack up in a jiffy. 



































With “Stowaway” seat folded into the floor and tail 
gate down you have load space nearly 8 feet long. Best 
of all, this double-duty beauty is priced lower than any 
other full-size station wagon in America! 





Trips to town for 
bulky loads are 
easy with the Ford 
Ranch Wagon, 


FORD 


You can 
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It’s America’s lowest priced full-size station wagon. 





































° ates “lS ea my 
Ford offers three great station wagons 


Ford’s all-new line also includes two with rear seat out, center seat folded 
4-door station wagons. The all-metal into floor and tail gate down, you get 
Country Sedan has room for eight or over 8% feet of loading length. Both 
a half-ton of freight. The Country are powered by Ford’s 110-h.p. V-8... 
Squire is 8-passengers big, too. Or the only V-8 in its field. 


_ 


Fordomatic, Overdrive, radio and Ranch Wag two-tone lors opt 1! at extra « 


RANCH WAGON 


pay more but you can’t buy better! 
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Don't be without this Ray-O-Vac 2-cell flashlight. Precision-built. Brilliant, wide-angle beam. 


t Ly 








Each Battery Carries This Guarantee: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by cor- 
rosion, leakage or swelling of this battery, 
send it to us with the batteries and we 
will give you FREE a new, comparable 
flashlight with batteries.’ 


Only genuine Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 
flashlight batteries are sealed in steel! 





thay stay frsh- 


... they keep fresh for years when 
not in use .. . always ready for 
instant action in any emergency — 
because they’re sealed in steel. 
When we say “Light when you 
need it,”’ 
get genuine Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 
batteries—the only flashlight 
batteries that give you... 


we really mean it. Always, 





1. Steel top 
2. Multi-ply insulation 
. Steel jacket ee 
. Steel ONO 


w 


Buy Spars — ~ thon stay frushl 


© 1952 BY RAY-0-vac COMPANY, MADISON, WIS. RAY-O-VAC CANADA, LTO., WINNIPEG, MAN. 














Hogs Need Winter Housing 





Baby pigs go to brooders for warmth and are thereby 
saved from being stepped on or mashed by the sow. 


By G. P. Phillips 
Specialist in Animal Industry, API 


Pigs are more sensitive than 
other farm animals to sud- 
den changes in weather. Mr. 
Phillips’ suggestions on keep- 
ing them both dry and warm 
are simple and inexpensive. 


— fall and winter market hog 
crowers suffered enormous losses 
from sick and dying hogs. Many 
suspected cholera. But competent 
authorities say a very high percent- 
age of these losses were due to 
colds, flu, pneumonia, rheumatism, 
and similar troubles. 

Respiratory troubles are aggra- 
vated by a number of causes. Ex- 
posure to bad weather is not the 
least of these. Almost invariably 
when fall and winter warm spells 
are followed by cold, sleety rains, 
trouble develops in unprotected 
swine herds. 

The California Experiment Sta- 
tion found that hogs fare better 
when it’s not colder than 60 or 
hotter than 75 degrees F. 


Chilling of baby pigs is another 
side of the weather problem too 
often neglected. The first hour after 
birth is the most critical. According 
to the Michigan Experiment Sta- 
tion, body temperatures of baby 
pigs drop about 4 degrees F. im- 
mediately after farrowing. Two to 
five days are required for the pigs’ 
“thermostats” to get to working. 
Pigs 50 hours old withstood chill- 
ing better than pigs 18 hours old. 

Pigs should not only be farrowed 
in houses where they can be pro- 
tected from crushing by the sow, 
but houses should have electric 
brooders or heat bulbs for supple- 
mentary heat. In one test covering 
105 litters over a three-year period, 
pig brooders saved an average of 
1% pigs per litter. 

For the first few hours after birth, 


pigs make little effort to go under 
brooders. For that reason, they 
should be dried off and _ placed 
under brooders. After 12 hours 
they will go to light and heat about 
as rapidly as chicks will. 
Farrowing shelters rate high in 
helping save pigs. Portable & 
shaped, simple box-type, and the 
central farrowing barn are all good. 
Each has its advantages and disaé- 
vantages. The important thing is 
to provide the type of farrowing 
shelter to suit your conditions. 


Simple shelter from rough weath 
er should be provided for shotes 
working in cornfields or the feedlot 
during fall and winter. Shotes ordi 
narily bed down for the night. They 
do little grazing or eating until ver 
early in the morning. A simple shed 
on four posts, with a roof to tum 
rain, and the north side boarded up 
to knock off wind, is usually suff- 
cient. Bedding should be replaced 
when it gets wet, cold, muddy, ot 
very dusty. 

Dust is always a problem. One 
answer is to have everything port- 
able so you can move the shed from 
time to time. This isn’t always pos 
sible. Old crankcase oil can be 
used to bind dust in the houses. 
The use of woven wire fencing # 
a floor will keep pigs from rooting 
and stirring up dust. 


Avoid overcrowding. When pig 
crowd and pile up during a sudder 
cold spell, watch out for flu. Cut 
down on piling up by nailing # 
slats for a false ce “iling a few inches 
above standing pig’s back. 

A balanced ration, and plenty “ 
it, is also highly important in hold- 
ing down flue and colds. It is nov 
known that a vitamin deficiency * 
a contributory factor to the onset of 
pneumonia. So good feeding, ™ 
cluding grain, green gr: azing, pro 
tein supplement, mineral mixture, 
and salt and clean drinking watet 
are enormously important 
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A brand new form of Vitamin A has been 
developed by Pfizer scientists for livestock and 
poultry feeds. It has these outstanding features: 


Unusual stability. Pfizer’s new Vitamin A is 
protected by a special gelatin coating which gives 
it unusual stability in many feeds, particularly min- 
eral supplements assuring full potency . . . right 
to your feedlot. 


Availability. Unit for unit, the animal gets more 





Vitamin A with Pfizer’s new development. It is 
wax-free, oil-free— makes the full potency avail- 
able, usable to your flocks and herds. 

Addition of Pfizer’s new Vitamin A to the ration 
makes feeding more effective for all livestock and 
poultry. This is especially true of calves and with 
heifers before the first freshening. 

Ask your feed dealer if the feeds you buy are 
fortified with Pfizer’s new Vitamin A. 


\Vitamoim 


...from the world’s largest producer of antibiotics 


Prospects good 
for Motherhood 


A 








Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, New York 


Headquarters for antibiotics and vitamins 
for animal health and nutrition 
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Willie wants to 
be President ! 


“Of our Student Council, that is. : 4 ) proje 
= : : , , i ; é south 
That’s him over there, passing out his campaign : = , “a 
handbills like an alderman passing out cigars. x i. — ing al 


“Our school elections used to be pretty dull. You ad 


know, a couple of funny posters put up in the halls, ra the S 
and that was about it. , a 
t 


“But our new Civics teacher, Mr. Leszczynski, has . with 
a theory that we'll learn a heck of a lot more about : the 5 
government and Americanism if we have less read- forces 


ing and more doing. They 
durin 


“He started out last year by making two school a , Pam patch 
Parties...conventions, platforms and all that. And, cc & —— am iJand 
while we had a lot of fun with our elections, we 9 Yee ay - Mu 
learned a lot about government at the same time. , ¢ = 7 Ao ing th 
We’ve even got a regular Congress... with teachers Bee wiles jig omit 
in our Senate and us pupils in our House of Repre- iene A ee a : ' emm« 
sentatives. All elected by us, too. om OF . projec 


“One of the things Mr. Leszczynski keeps drumming ne , am 


into us is the Bill of Rights of the Constitution. Ps, Ravel 
He’s pretty hot on the subject of our Freedoms... phat , ee is abo 
religion, press, speech and the rest. He practically : ie Pe j But tl 
begs us to appreciate those Freedoms every day oF a gets h 

of our lives, not just on the Fourth of July and ce us th: 

on Thanksgiving Day. " 18 in 
“He’s not so dumb, either. He must’ve figured we'd mi be 
sort of take our lessons home and pass them along —" be pr 
to our families. "Cause since he came to our school, Bu: 
our Parent-Teacher’s meetings have been standing- bu 
room-only. ee ed c 


“And last regular Election Day in town, more’n ment 
per c 


80% of our parents voted. I know both of mine % ciliti 
5 ; le 


did...and so did my big brothers and sisters. "i 


“The funny part about it is... Mr. Leszezynski wasn’t i » On 
even born an American! But he never misses a er, v 
chance to vote or take an active part in civic affairs. F 20,00 
And he keeps reminding us he had to come to this put u 
country to find out what Freedom really means. ; a? 

“To show you what us kids think about him...he’s plowe 
the owly teacher we don’t have a nickname for  - were 
behind his back.” i. Of 
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REPUBLIC STEEL F . 
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Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio i puch 
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Republic BECAME strong in a strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN strong 
only in an America that remains strong 


and free...an America whose vast Agricultural Industry 
is unsurpassed. And through Agriculture, Republic serves 
America. Republic’s wide range of farm products includes steel 
roofing, siding, fencing, barbed wire, fence posts, nails, bale 
ties, corrugated metal culverts and sectional plate pipe and 
arches. Republic steels are found in thousands of farm tools 
and machines for field, pasture and homestead. Through its 
Agricultural Extension Bureau, too, Republic works closely 
with the farmer and his problems to help keep America the 
best fed nation on earth. 


* * * 


For a reprint of this advertisement, write 
Dept. R, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Ohio 





italy Is on the Way Back 


(Continued from page 62) 


its people. But there is a sizable area 
of unused land in the country. 


On the way south from Rome to 
Naples we drove through the La- 
tina-Pontine Marshes. Our group 
yisited a large land reclamation 
project on the Volturno River. Then 
south of Naples, near Salerno, 
where our troops landed in a flank- 
ing attack against the Germans, we 
stopped at another land reclamation 

oject which is on the banks of 
the Sele River. 


These marshlands are covered 
with water for several months in 
the year. Malarial mosquitoes 
forced people to live up in the hills. 
They came:down to the marshes 
during the day to cultivate small 
patches of land. But large areas of 
land were untouched. 


Mussolini made a start at drain- 
ing the Pontine Marshes. With the 
coming of peace, the Italian Gov- 
emment set to work again on the 
project. And in 1948 it was one of 
the first in Italy to get Marshall Plan 
dollars. Reclaiming this land is not 
merely a matter of drainage. Rome 
is about the same latitude as Boston. 
But the climate is quite different. It 
gets hot and quite dry. Farmers told 
us that what rains they get (about 
18 inches a year) come when need- 
ed least—fall and winter. So after 
draining the land, irrigation must 


be provided. 


But that is not all. It is necessary 
to build highways, homes, schools, 
and churches. The Italian Govern- 
ment contributes from 75 to 87% 
per cent of the cost. For major fa- 
cilities such as dams, it pays the 
entire bill. 

On the left bank of the Sele Riv- 
/er, we visited a project where 
20,000 acres had been drained and 
put under irrigation. Fifteen hun- 
dred families had come down out of 
the hills. Homes were built, land 
plowed, and community settlements 
were erected. 

Off the highway we saw a family 
of seven—papa, mama, and five chil- 
dren — hoeing potatoes and toma- 


» toes. The little nine-year-old girl 


was swinging a big hoe. It seemed 
' much too big for her, but she was 
working with a will and keeping up 
with the others. We stopped to talk. 
The farmer owned 5 hectares (about 
12% acres). He expected to do well 
once he got water. “With water, I 


kaa it hse 


can make about 20 times as much,” 
he claimed. 

Italy’s need for food makes it im- 
perative that every acre be used to 
best advantage. In 1950 two laws 
were passed under which the Gov- 
ernment now takes land away from 
large landowners in Italy’s de- 
pressed areas, and redistributes it 
to small farmers. Under one law, all 
land over 750 acres is taken unless 
it has been developed. A second law 
even takes improved land, above a 
certain acreage, from owners on a 
percentage scale. 


In its land reform program, Italy 
is trying not to make the mistake 
that Mexico and other countries 
have made at one time or another. 
Every official with whom I talked 
emphasized that no land was being 
taken from owners who were doing 
a good farm management job. 

The Government pays for the 
land taken from the larger land- 
owners with 20-year bonds bearing 
5 per cent interest. Some landown- 
ers, who live in town and have col- 
lected little rent because of Italy’s 
peculiar system of handling leased 
land, are glad to have the Govern- 
ment take the land off their hands. 
Others think the Government is giv- 
ing them a shoddy deal because the 
price paid for the land is based on 
its value as rendered for taxes. 

Land taken from large owners is 
divided into small farms. It is sold 
to people without land or to fam- 
ilies that need more land to use all 
its manpower. The owner pays for 
the land and a part of the devélop- 
ment costs over a 30-year period. 


The farmer can’t sell his land un- 
til it is paid out. And for the first 
three years he is on trial and gets 
about 70 per cent of the farm’s pro- 
duction. He is also forced to save 
about 10 per cent of his income for 
a rainy day. If he does not do a sat- 
isfactory job of farming, the Gov- 
ernment can take back the land dur- 
ing the three-year period. 

Our group visited several of these 
land reform projects in Apulia and 
Lucania. A stop was made on a 
1,500-acre tract taken over by the 
Government in October 1951 from 
a princess, whose name I don’t re- 
call. In all, the lady had owned 
7,000 acres. About 20 per cent of 
her land holdings had been expro- 
priated to provide farm homes for 
100 families. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Isolated in the uninhabited Latina-Pontine Marshes, few people knew 
of the existence of these Greek temples until the land was reclaimed. 
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Kyle Rote, spectacular halfback of the 
New York Giants and former All-Ameri- 
can for Southern Methodist University, 
says, “Buy the Prest-O-Lite Hi-Level 
Battery that needs water only 3 times 
a year in normal car use .. « if lasts 
longer, too!” 


stolite hi 
Battery 


Nets Wie 
OMY F HUMES 8 YOa/ 


IN NORMAL CAR USE 


... LASTS LONGER, T00 !" 


Prest-O-Lite Battery Company, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio 


SEE YOUR PREST-O-LITE DEALER FOR FREE PRO FOOTBALL SCHEDULES 

















No wonder you 
see Red Brand 


fence so often 


You can’t beat experience asa 
guide to extra value. 

And that’s why you see Red 
Brand fence so often. Thousands 
of farmers have learned by experi- 
ence, on their own farms, that Red 
Brand fence and those easy-to-set 
Red Top steel posts mean more 
fence for the fence dollar. 

The reason? It’s because the 
wire used in Red Brand fence, 
made in Keystone’s own wire 
mills, contains the right amount 
of copper to resist rust. And in 
addition, Red Brand fence is Gal- 
vannealed for even greater rust- 
resistance and longer service life. 

So take advantage of the experi- 
ence of farmers everywhere. Insist 
on long-lasting Red Brand fence. 

If you don’t know the name of 
the Red Brand dealer located near- 
est you, write us. Keystone Steel 
& Wire Company. 


es es 25 OTE. 7, 
> 4 
x Listen to the Red Brand 


be Practical Land Use rodio | 

Pa \ Ny broadcasts Tuesday © 

\ and Thursday mornings. ae 
4 } 


Ask your Red Brand dealer to show you 
the new book “Will- . 
ing Acres.” Illustrated 
in full color, it gives 
the facts about mon- 
ey-making, time and 





labor-saving Practical Land Use... 
there's no obligation. 





Red Brand 


Fence 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


MAKERS OF RED BRAND FENCE © RED TOP STEEL POSTS © POULTRY 
NETTING © NON-CLIMBABLE FENCE © NAILS © BALE TIES © GATES 
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Italy Is on the Way Back 


(Continued from page 67) 


Workmen were busy putting up 
stone houses on 12- to 15-acre 
tracts. These houses with two bed- 
rooms, kitchen, dining room, and 
storage space were costing about 
$2,100. There was also a barn for 
three cows. 

The Government doesn’t put 
these people on the land and then 
forget about them. They receive 
supervision somewhat along the 
same lines as FHA provides farmers 
in this country. There are machine 
cooperatives for the purchase of 
tractors, schools for tractor drivers, 
and classes in crop production. 


“Are there any communists in 
this area,” we asked, “and do they 
get land along with the other peo- 
ple?” “Yes,” was the answer, “the 
land is allotted by lot regardless of 
political belief. We think action is 
better than words in stopping the 
spread of Communism.” 

To March 31, 1952, the Govern- 
ment had taken 400,000 acres from 
large landowners under its land re- 
form program. One hundred and 
twenty-five thousand acres had ac- 
tually been allotted to 10,000 fam- 
ilies. The plan is to expropriate fi- 
nally 1% million acres and settle 
100,000 familes on the land. 

In this part of Italy, crop yields 
are low without irrigation. We were 
told that dry land wheat would 
average about 5 bushels to the acre. 
But with adequate irrigation, yields 
could be pushed up to 45 bushels. 

This section of Italy is far enough 
south to grow cotton. 


exceptionally fertile Valley of the 
Po River near the top of the Italian 
boot. Agriculturally, this is by far 
the best part of Italy. The hills and 
mountains finally give way to rich 
level country, and half the flat lands 
of Italy are in this section. Here you 
find numerous factories and other 
industries, large cities, and, unfor- 
tunately, many communists. As is 
true throughout western Europe, 
the communists have their strong- 
holds in the cities. Communism has 
been able to gain a foothold in rural 
areas only where the land is ex- 
hausted and the people extremely 
poor, as is the case in parts of south- 
ern Italy and southern France. 
Farms are larger in northern Italy, 
with splendid crops of sugar beets, 
rice, wheat, corn, alfalfa, and hemp. 
We were told that if all of Italy were 


like the Po Valley, it would be the 


strongest country in Europe. By 
contrast, if all Italy were like its 
southern areas, the country would 
be poor, indeed. 


We visited the Valley following 
a disastrous Po River flood around 
the first of the year. Nine provinces 
suffered damage, but Rovigo was 
hurt most with 230,000 acres cov- 
ered with water and 185,000 people 
driven from their homes. Parts of 
the flooded areas had been drained 
recently, and quick-growing forage 
crops planted in order to get some- 
thing from the land this year. ECA 
has stepped in and helped supply 
farmers with feed and seed. 


Italy has many 





A recommended three- 
year rotation includ- 
ed: first year, wheat or 
some other cereal; sec- 
ond year, forage, such 
as alfalfa; third year, 
cotton, tobacco, or 
some other cash crop. 

Italy’s isn’t much of 
a livestock country. A 
country so hard- 


[(E*, 


The diamond cannot be 
polished without fric- 
tion, nor man perfected 
without trials. 
—Chinese Proverb. 


problems to be solved. 
The nation is still 10 
per cent short of feed- 
ing itself mostly in 
wheat and fats. But 
progress is being 
made. Industrial -pro- 
duction is up 44 per 
cent as compared with 
1938 and even as late 
as 1948. Exports have 


- 





pressed for food can’t 

afford to use much land for stock 
feeding. Nearly every family has a 
cow. But, like as not, it’s a triple- 
purpose beast—used for work, meat, 
and milk. You don’t see many cattle 
on pasture. Most of them are kept 
in the barn when they are not work- 
ing in the field. There are few spe- 
cialized dairy breeds. The average 
Italian milk cow produces 3,960 
pounds milk as compared with 
5,300 pounds in the U. S. 


Most of the whole milk is pro- 
duced in the fall and winter months 
because of limited refrigeration fa- 
cilities. About 60 per cent of the 
total milk from cows is made into 


butter and cheese. We were told- 


that the grape growers and wine 
makers were worrying over a wine 
surplus. But Italians still prefer wine 
to the milk they get. Even with im- 
ports, the average Italian drinks 
only about 50 quarts of milk a year, 
as compared with the American’s 
355 quarts. 

On our Italian trip we saved the 
best until last. Just before leaving 
the country our group visited the 


doubled. Tax revenue 
is up, and the trade deficit down. 
The nation is holding its own with 
unemployment, 200,000 to 250,000 
new jobs being added to the nation- 
al Jabor pool each year. 


Under the land reform program 
in Calabria, Lucania, and Apulia, 
thousands of acres of abandoned 
grazing lands (once used by large 
landowners for sheep) are now be- 
ing cultivated. Other thousands of 
acres are being tractor-plowed for 
the first time. Eroded hillsides in 
South Italy are being terraced and 
planted to oil, fruit, and forest trees. 

It is estimated that 71 million 
man days of labor will be required 
to complete the work started with 
Marshall Plan funds. And upon 
completion, work in the fields will 
be furnished 120,000 men a year. 
Over a million acres will be brought 
under irrigation, and 800,000 acres 
reclaimed from swamps. 

By and large, American dollars 
seem to have been well spent in 
Italy, and we can take pride in the 
part we have played in the recon- 
struction of the nation. 





Eliminate this chore with % 
plenty of running water 


GET A DEPENDABLE 
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This time-consuming, back- 
breaking work is ended when 
you installan inexpensive Delco 
Jet Pump. 

Delco Jet Convertible pumps 
are available in four easy-to- 
install sizes — ready to pump 
as soon as connected. 

Built with one moving part, 
Delco Jets are the most depend- 
able pumps you can buy. 

Let your local Delco dealer 


x 5 SC OOK 
SEBROOHPRE 


ARNO PORE 
VARVARA AN ORO DN OE EDR HON ISAACSON 


recommend the best pump and 
% type of installation to meet 
your water requirements. For 
S free illustrated literature, write 
xs Department PF. 

% 
* Delco Appliance Division 
b General Motors Corp., Rochester 1, N.Y. 
% 
% 

%, 











Scientists, explorers and engineers 
choose Burgess Batteries where lives 
depend on battery power, because 
they are recognized as best by the 
experts. Insist on using Burgess Bat- 
teries in your flashlight. Burgess 

Battery Company, Freeport, IIL; 

Niagara Falls, Canada. 


A Quality Dry Battery For Every Purpose 
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One good look at the big, beautiful Chevrolet— 
so colorful with its new Royal-Tone Styling—and 
it’s hard to realize that Chevrolet is the lowest- 
priced line in its field. 

But that’s only one of many, many things to 
remember about this great new Chevrolet. 

Here’s a car that’s soundly engineered and strongly 
built . . . designed to stand up under every kind of 
driving with little care, minimum upkeep. 

Only Chevrolet offers you Centerpoise Power; 
engine vibrations and power impulses are screened 
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Built extra strong to take hard usage 
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LOWEST PRICED IN ITS FIELD! 


This beautiful new Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan—like 
so many other Chevrolet body types—lists for less than 
any comparable model in its field! (Continuation of 
standard equipment and trim illustrated is dependent on 
availability of material.) 












out, isolated from driver and passengers. The engine 
rides on new high side mountings . . . centered, 
poised, cushioned in rubber. 

New Quick-Reflex shock absorber action cushions 
every bump .. . permits a softer, smoother Knee- 
Action ride that’s easier on car and passengers. 

And the Chevrolet Valve-in-Head engine—long 
famed for its economy—keeps gas and oil costs down. 

Stop in at your Chevrolet dealer’s and see why 
Chevrolet’s the car that’s right for you. Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

















Extra-Rugged 
Box-Girder Frame 


Chevrolet’s full-length, heavy-duty box- 
girder frame with extra-sturdy cross-mem- 
bers, provides a broad, solid base of great 
rigidity, maximum strength and stability to 


Centerpoise Steering 
for Rough Roads 


The Chevrolet steering system centers con- 
trol between the front wheels, gives a 
smoother feel to the wheel .. . provides 
positive steering under all road conditions; 








Steel Welded to Steel 
in Body by Fisher 
Fisher Body sets the standard in the auto- 


mobile industry —for styling, for crafts- 
manship! And Fisher Unisteel construction 


guards you with the solid strength of steel 


serve as ideal body support. makes Chevrolet surprisingly easy to steer. . above, beneath, and all around you. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


The Onby Fine Care PRICED So Low! 
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3125 N. BOOTH ST. 
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=m For Reducing Crop Risks 
For Cutting Soil Losses 
For Boosting Legume Yields 


Why take any more chances? A few minutes more to 
inoculate may save a whole year’s legume crop. More and 
more farmers are inoculating—and most of them are 
using NITRAGIN. They know from experience that 
the “orange-colored can” gets results. Even if you plant 
chemically treated legume seed—remember, you must 
always inoculate to get full nitrogen benefits for your 
crops and soils. When buying legume seed, remind your 
dealer you want NITRAGIN, the inoculant in the 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 
e MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 





SELL AT A PROFIT—Almost anything useful that you have a surplus 
of is just what somebody else wants. Turn your surplus into cash by 
offering it for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADs, 








Sitryfred 
CLAY PIPE 





WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE on 
installing your own sewage disposal 
system with low-cost Clay Pipe. See 
your local building supplies dealer 
for service. 


NATIONAL CLAY PIPE MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
5 E. Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
100 N. LaSalle St, Rm. 2100, Chicago 2, Ill. 
206 Connally Bldg., Atianta 3, Ga. 





And that's why it’s the only safe pipe 
for your farm sewage disposal system. 
By its very nature, Vitrified Clay is 
completely resistant to chemical 
activity. Acids and gases in sewage 
don’t affect it. Ground waters or alkali 
soils can’t crumble it or rust it away. 
Once you install it you're safe forever 

- you never have to dig it up and 
replace a ruined line. Be sure to be 
safe—install low-cost, everlasting Clay 


Pipe. 
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RUSSELL LORD 


More than 200 readers wrote on “‘How Can Small Farmers 


Survive?” 


Here are answers to touch the heart—letters 


from little farmers who love the land, put the importance 


of living above money making, and want “more owner- 


operated small farms with every community organized.” 


OLD TEACHER 


Iler words held color; some were rose and blue, 

And some were green as any wood in Spring, 
With moods of brown and olive, and a few 

Were deeply purple, all could dance and sing. 
And here and there were words of dazzling white 

Linked in her sentences with words of gold, 
While others mourned and were as black as night, 

As some burst forth in crimson, gay and bold. 
A few were pale, and others darkly wine, 

Daughter of Shakespeare, blouse and cameo, 
All words were luminous and silver-fine. 

To hear her teach young hearts would stand tiptoe, 
Lost in a dream, lost in her lovely words 
Which dipped and soared like flights of singing birds. 

Nan Connell Richantiian, Walker County, Ala. 


Good! The singer does not 
6o/ say so, but her poem, to me at 

least, recalls the old time sort 
of teacher who loved to read aloud 
to her class, and then have the chil- 
dren read aloud. Reading aloud in 
the home, too, from the Bible or 
from the great works of literature, 
is a practice that Progressive Farmer 
readers might well revive now that 
longer nights are here. 

Some learn more quickly through 
the ears, some through the eyes; but 
reading aloud is a shared experience 
that communicates not only the full 
meaning of the author, but the full 
glow and glory of great writing. 
Reading aloud to the young is the 
best way to make sure that they will 
read alone, with eagerness and a full 
understanding, as they grow older. 

People who have really learned to 
read, and love it, go right on with 
their education until they die. As a 
one-time teacher myself, the thing 
that bothers me most is that our 
schools turn out so few who read 
much of anything. Is this because 
of the restless spirit of the times, 
the countless distractions, the easier 
appeal of movies, comic strips, tele- 
vision, photo-magazines? Or does 
the cause go deeper? Do modern 
teaching methods train a child to go 
through the motions, yet never real- 
ly learn to read? A letter: 


I enclose a clipping from the Chat- 
tanooga Times, an editorial which de- 
scribes as “humiliating” a 40.1 per 
cent rejection of draftees the nation 
over, of 48.9 per cent for the 12 
Southern states, and of 54.1 per cent 
for Tennessee. 

We Tennesseans are ashamed that 
10.4 per cent of our boys were turned 
down for mentality (or illiteracy) rea- 
sons. True, the Army intelligence 
tests are, as this editor says, “too 
stiff’; but I am led to wonder if poor 
reading ability is not largely responsi- 
ble. I once knew a girl who made 100 
on oral tests and zero on written tests 
because she could not read or write, 
even though she was in the fourth 
grade. There has been some effort in 
recent years to reteach poor readers 
in reading clinics in some parts of the 
state. Let us hope that better teaching 
methods will give us a better showing 
in future years. Thelma E. Bacon, 

Hamilton County, Tenn. 


We wish we knew more about 

these adult courses in “How 

To Read” that have been mul- 
tiplying throughout the country in 
recent years. Some call it training 
in “Rapid Reading,” but that does 
not seem to be the main idea. The 
main idea—and many college grad- 
uates have been flocking to these 
courses—is to correct faulty read- 
ing habits acquired in school. Have 
any of our readers taken such 
courses? We'd welcome reports. ... 
A teacher writes: 


You say we need teachers and lead- 
ers to assist foreign countries. Indeed 
we do! But let’s remedy the home 
situation at the same time. Kentucky 
schools are being run by a skeleton 
force. Something has to be done, here 
and now! Mary Ruth Hayes, 

Johnson County, Ky. 


Answering the question raised by 
Mrs. D.R.R.: “Do rural teachers and 
preachers stay in one place too long?” 
I'd say “yes” and “no.” Retain the 
services of the good ones as long as 
possible, even until they are up in the 
eighties. The failure should be re- 
tired at 30, or moved on. Olive Barr, 

Ellis County, Okla. 


Let them keep moving. Anyone, 
from housewife to banker, can stay 
too long on one job. Teachers and 
preachers who lack the spirit to go on 
to better-paid professions or greener 
pastures in their chosen fields soon 
learn to resist mental and _ spiritual 
challenge, and simply stay set, play it 
safe, pat the right backs. Then it is 
only human nature for them to stop 
searching for new and better ways to 
preach or teach. They understan 
backgrounds; they know how to com- 
promise with Grandma, Mama, and 
the grandchildren. And, except for 
the few paragons, little sprays of prei- 
udice rust their work. Every family, 
school, church, and community needs 
an occasional blood transfusion. The 
rooted, safe-for-life teacher or preach- 
er in one place may take on new life, 
and bring new life, in another. So let 
them keep moving. It’s a healthy sign. 

Mrs. Ben C. Dickinson, 
Marion County, Ga. 


Letters keep pouring in on 
6o/ one of the most vital questions 

ever raised in these Voices 
columns: “How Can Small Farms 
Survive?” With upwards of 200 
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answers now at hand, the expres- 
sions range from helpless anger to 
resolute hope. 


A few say that (as E. C. Backus of 
Nicholas County, W. Va., puts it), 
“Under unrestricted private enter- 
prise, land monoply is inevitable, 
and nothing can be done about it.” 
Around one-quarter of the answers 
call for laws that will limit acreage, 
step up taxation on big properties, 
or give support and aid toward small- 
farm ownership as FHA does now, 
yet far more widely. 


But more than half the answers 
state, in effect, the faith that through 
combined or cooperative enterprise 
and skill small farmers can share in 
the use of modern machinery, mar- 
ket quality products cooperatively, 
and win out... . Here are some fur- 
ther opinions that take somewhat 
different angles from those that we 
printed here last month: 


Small farmers need an organization 
of their own, so that they can fight for 
survival together. P. V. D., 

Nueces County, Tex. 


Take the property tax off small 
farms. It’s surprising how few dollars 
make all the difference between hold- 
ing on to the bit of earth you love, 
and losing it. Mrs. Vance Dockery, 

Cherokee County, N. C. 


Separate farming from the invasion 
of those who put excess profits from 
other businesses into land and then 
write off their farming “losses” on 
their income tax. Henry F. Ellis, Jr. 

Holmes County, Fla. 


To stop all federal subsidies would 
help remedy the big farmer evil. 

David J. Edwards, 

Hughes County, Okla. 


We should guarantee full parity 
prices to small farmers only. 

Mrs. Marie Langham, 

Houston County, Tex. 


Laws or taxes do not cure social ills. 
To teach the worth of the individual 
in a less fragmentary manner, and the 
importance of living rather than mak- 
ing money, would be my answer to 
this problem. 

Rachel Birkhead Crutcher, 
Daviess County, Ky. 


We need less Government, more 
diversification and irrigated gardens, 
and better machinery for the small 
man, Rev. Karl Merkel, 

Washington County, Tex. 


Success doesn’t depend upon trac- 
tors or immense harvest. A small place 
well kept can furnish a living and 
contentment. Mrs. Clara K. Lillard, 

St. Helena Parish, La. 


We know many big farmers per- 
sonally. If they sold all they have, 
they would not have a place to call 
home after debts were paid. We have 
90 acres that we started paying for in 
1923. Mrs. S. C. McGuire, 

Bradley County, Ark. 


I say that the trend of the future 
will absolutely be toward smaller 
farms with high acre yields. Look at 
the increase in population and food 
demand! Consider the increase of 


part-time farming on small tracts with 
modern homes and some income from 
urban employment. Such farms will 
last and be a blessing to the country, 

R. L. C., Bradley County, Tenn. 


I’m one of 11 children reared on a 
40-acre farm in Santa Rosa County, 
Fla. We never went hungry through 
the depression, and I’ve seen, the 
country over, many a well managed 
40 acres outproduce the big city- 
money places. M. E. Fox, 

California. 


We'll have more owner-operated 
small farms, from 50 to 100 acres, 
with a grassland-cattle economy and 
every community organized, working 
together, not expecting something 
from afar off—“Ism”-proof! 

Raymond Rosson, 
Washington County, Tenn. 


We who love farming as a way of 
life find plenty of land—marginal, per- 
haps, but easily wooed to production 
by the joyous skill of a worthy crafts- 
man. Karl W. Kriel, 

Payne County, Okla. 


Mechanization and more livestock 
make larger farms an economic neces- 
sity, but this still leaves the family- 
sized farm, if sufficiently capitalized, 
the most efficient unit, and the one 
that holds the community intact. 

Nothing else quite equals “the 
touch of the owners.” 

A. F. Caley, Sr. 
Dallas County, Ala. 


You publishers can help by giving 
us more success stories of the small 
farms. Marie Nix, 

Calhoun County, Miss. 


6S We intend to. Here is part of 


one, in a letter: 


Never mind the 50-word limit or 
the $50 prize. I just want to say that 
the small farm is the birth of more 
self-supporting people than any other 
source. I should cnow. My father 
reared and educated three mechanics, 
a laboratory technician, a nurse, two 
private secretaries, and a beauty oper- 
ator—all now employed. One son ma- 
jored in agriculture at a State College; 
one girl married a farmer; and no re- 
lief roll was needed by any of us. Do 
you think a salaried man in town 
could have done this on an average 
salary? Lizzie B. Ferguson, 

Shelby County, Tenn. 


And here is a letter from a 

lady that we hope to find 

space for later. She and her 
husband started farming with noth- 
ing in 1933, had only $35 at the end 
of that year, and now own 25 acres, 
a fine home, a home freezer, and a 
television set. Now in their sixties, 
they face old age contentedly, and: 
“I feel so sorry for people who re- 
tire and have to spend their days 
just sitting. God never meant for 
people just to sit,”’ says Mrs. John T. 
Wright of King William County, 
Va. ... More power to her and her 


kind! Yrs., 


Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The 
Progressive Farmer. 





YOU and 
the UN 





CT. 24 is the United Nations’ seventh birth- 

day. To help you, your club or your commu- 
nity celebrate it, the Citizens’ Committee for 
United Nations Day has prepared booklets on 
UN parties, information flyers, and quiz programs 
on the UN. Write the committee at 816 21st 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Sure, you would like to sell all your cows’ milk. 
But maybe you think your calves need part of it. 
Well, George Dalrymple has raised 18 to 20 herd 
replacements (like the heifer above) for 10 straight 
years. And he doesn’t hold back any of the 16 to 18 
cans of milk per day from his 65 cows. 

‘**Kaff-A saves lots of money,” George says. “It 
seems to have something that other feeds don’t have. 
I tried other calf starters, but we always come back 
to Kaff-A because the calves do better, and it takes 
less to raise each calf.’ *(based on major manu- 
facturers’ own feeding directions to six weeks.) 

So what’s stopping you? You can raise a better 
calf and sell 250 or 500 lbs. of milk for every pail 
or box of Kaff-A you get from your feed dealer, 
milk hauler, or hatcheryman. 


3,000,000 healthy heifers 
have been raised on 


KArF- 








o 


— 
arr 





the safe replacement for milk sid¢ 
° . “UR Shay * 1 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, DANVILLE, ILL. GMS crows ao” 
Division Offices: Princeton, N. J., Atlanta, Ga., Des Moines, la., Sacra- eee 
mento, Calif. Makers of Semi-Solid Emulsions, Sparx, Pex and Kaff-A. ©1952 








WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 




















TOWELS 
12 72%... omy $1.00 


Money Back Guarantee. Order Now! 
MURRAY HILL HOUSE, Dept. PF 

157 East 3ist. St.. New York (6, N. Y. 
Dealers’ Inquiries Invited 











ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us l0c and 
we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5208-4, 





ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
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IF your car feels like 7%... tS time for 
MAKFAK Chassis Lubrication 





HAT cusnlony FEEUNG LASTS LONGER WITH MARFagy 


When Marfak goes on the job, that cushiony driving ease 
stays with you — for 1,000 miles or more! That’s because 
Marfak is made to give your car and truck chassis the kind of 
protection that lasts under the roughest road conditions. 
Tough, stretchy Marfak fights jar-out and squeeze-out — 
clings to points of wear and friction even over rutted, bumpy 
roads. Ask for Marfak lubrication at your Texaco Dealer, 
the best friend your car ever had. 


Play Safe This Winter — Get PT Now! 


Before Jack Frost nips your car, truck and tractor, 
get Texaco PT Anti-Freeze. It’s permanent type — 
stays PuT all winter and won’t evaporate if a warm 
spell occurs. PT guards 
against rust and corrosion. 
It’s anti-foam and anti-boil, too! Get 
PT Anti-Freeze right now — and you'll 
be safe when that cold snap comes. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products ore also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 




















Now Let’s Start Reading 


One Chapter a Night 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


HEN Sir Walter 

Scott was dying, he 
said to his son - in-law, 
“Lockhart, put the Book 
under my head.” “Which 
book?” asked Lockhart. “There is 
but One Book,” said the dying 
Scotsman. 

As Rev. J. W. Sells pointed out 
in his excellent article last month, 
the various Christian denominations 
now celebrate the issuance of a 
new translation of the Bible. Great 
scholars have labored long trying 
to get at the fundamental meaning 
of many confusing Biblical pas- 
sages. The new version will be 
more readable and accurate than 
other translations, though not quite 
so poetic as the King James or 
Douai versions. 

For the layman, the new trans- 
lation will show more clearly the 
gradual growth of the Jewish faith 
and its flowering forth in the life 
of Christ and of the Apostles as 
contained in the New Testament. 

The Old Testament man’s idea of 
God grew slowly as men became 
more Godlike. Jehovah was a God 
of strength and battle. The proph- 
ets often spoke of God as a “shep- 
herd” as in the 23rd Psalm. One 
writer advanced to the idea: “Like 
as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him.” But in the New Testament 
Jesus carried the idea to its final 
revelation: “I and my Father are 
one,” teaching His followers to pray, 
“Our Father who art in heaven. . . .” 


This new version of the Bible 
very naturally revives interest in the 
story of how the books of the New 
Testament were finally decided on 
—how Bishop Athanasius first rec- 
ommended the 27 we now have; 
how much opposition there was to 
including Revelation and Hebrews; 
and how the 27 were finally agreed 
upon at a synod or council of early 
Christian leaders held in Rome un- 
der Pope Damasus in 382 and rati- 
fied by Pope Gelasius about 100 
years later, about 1,500 years ago. 

What a privilege is ours—to own 
and to read this Book of the Ages. 
But nothing is of much value to us 
until it becomes personal. Try to 
put the little word, my, before the 
great truths revealed in the Bible 
and you will be doubly thankful 
that self-sacrificing scholars have 


THOUGHTS 


By H. Addington Bruce 












tried to make plainer for 
you the wealth of spirit. 
ual truth which the Holy 
Bible contains. 

Now that autumn’s 
long evenings are here again, why 5 
not start the good habit of reading © 
aloud one chapter a night, as coma 
stantly urged by this magazine? ] 
is a good plan to have one membep 
of the family read the chapter ongq 
night, another the next night, and@ 
so on in rotation. Another good plag™ 
is to read the New Testament much 7 
more — very much more — than the 
Old Testament, and the Four Gos 7 
pels—Matthew, Mark, Luke, and | 
John—which give us Christ’s own 
life and words, more often than any 
other books. 


Rev. Dumont Clarke strongly 
urges the daily repetition of some 
good Bible passage until it soaks 
deep into the consciousness of each 
individual. Here are three passages 
he urges all readers to repeat as 
they arise each morning, or have 
the whole family repeat: 

Our Help Is in the Lord 


Commit thy way unto the Lord; 
trust also in him; and he shall bring 


it to pass. Psalms 37: 5. 
That We May Love One Another 


Beloved, let us love one another: for 
love is of God; and every one that 
loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God. 1 John 4: 7. 

For Courageous Living 


I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me. Philippians 
4: 13 

If you have not heretofore been 
reading the Bible regularly, you 
might indeed well start with the 31 
Bible chapters which, as we have 
said before, “summarize the vital 
essence of a working Christianity” 
as follows: 

The Life and Teachings of Christ: 
John, chapters 1-17. 

The Last Judgment: Matthew 23. 

Sermon on the Mount: Matthew, 
chapters 5, 6, 7. 

“Faith Without Works Is Dead”: 
The Epistle of James, supposed 
brother of Jesus, 5 chapters. 





“Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but 
in rising every time we fall.’”’ — Confucius. 


“Make it thy business to know thyself, which is the 
most difficult lesson in the world.”—Cervantes. 


“No accidents are so unlucky but that the prudent may 


draw some advantage from them.”—La Rochefoucauld. 


The Universal Invitation: Revela- Acar 
tion 22: 1-17. lumpee 
The Ten Commandments: Ex- bea gr 
odus, 20. det 
The High Point of Old Testa- erly 
ment Teaching: Isaiah, chapters 55, Th 
58, 59. princiy 
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BEAUTY AND FUNCTION. The Plymouth, like all 
Chrysler Corporation cars, is styled not by body designers 
ilone, but by engineers, production men and designers 


WHATS THE 


working together. From the finely-appointed interior with 
all its conveniences, to gleaming finish, it is designed 
and engineered to give you superlative transportation. 


AUIY SEGHET 


DF CHRYSLER-BUILT CARS ? 


Acar need not be four wheels, a body and an engine 
lumped into any shape that designers please. It can 
be a graceful mechanism, the form of which is chiefly 
determined by function. 

This sounds academic — but it is the practical 
Principle that underlies the building of every 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler. The beauty 
of the cars shows the results. 


A plain example is the beautiful flowing lines of 


WRYSLER CORPORATION 


Cnryster Marine & Industrial Engines. Oilite Metal Powder Products. Mopar Parts & Accessories. Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration. Cycleweld Cement Products 


the roof on a Chrysler-built car. Chrysler engineers 
and designers consider the passengers’ needs — the 
space for sitting, the depth of seats, the clearance 
between head and roof. All this is function. The 
graceful outer form then follows. 

This approach to design produces cars which 
are rightly proportioned, handsome, and eminently 
suited to the purposes for which you choose them. 
Itisthe true beauty secret of Chrysler-built motor cars. 


engineers and builds 
PLYMOUTH, 


DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 





BEAUTY AND SPACE. Wide seats, front and 
rear, and plenty of head room in this De Soto. 
Every Chrysler-built car gives you the extra 
space inside, without adding extra bulk outside. 


oo 


BEAUTY AND VISIBILITY. Note how much 
glass area there is in this Chrysler — a panoramic 
windshield and wide, deep windows in sides and 
rear. And visibility blends here with beauty, too. 


BEAUTY AND COMFORT. In this Dodge, as 
in all Chrysler-built cars, seats are chair height. 
You command a clear view of the road, you sit 
upright, and you are comfortable. And the in- 
terior is harmoniously and fashionably designed. 
iasleiniinaimen 
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Automatic grading machine (front view). Machine opens cartons, moves them along endless Automatic egg-grading machine in operation (rear view). 


belt, from which operator removes them. Machine sizes eggs according to U. S. standards. Candlers back of machine separate top quality eggs from 
Sized eggs are placed by hand in cartons. Moved to another moving belt, cartons are closed less desirable ones. They place eggs that go into the car- 
by machine and moved to revolving packing table. Attendant packs in cases, according to size. tons onto the moving belt, from which they are sized, 


Earn $1,000 More! 
Add a Flock for... 


Eggs To Feed 
the South 


PPORTUNITIES for commercial egg production in the 
South are greater than those in any other region of the 
nation. Market demands within the region are almost un- 
limited. Egg prices are higher in the Southern States than for 
the United States. 
Merely to supply Southern markets with shell eggs produced 
on Southern farms would require that 35 million layers be added 
to Southern farm flocks. 





Addition of 35 million layers would mean $180 million a year 
more gross income to the South’s farmers. It would mean the 
opportunity of selling millions of bushels of home-grown grain 
at an average price of $4.02 or more per*bushel. (These figures 
are based upon the average returns of Alabama’s demonstration 
flocks over a 10-year period, ending in 1948. At current prices, 
returns would be 25 per cent higher.) 









Southern producers in recent years have attained national 
leadership in broiler production. The South supplies most of 
the nation’s frying-size chickens. But, as yet, few states in this 
region have given serious thought to their matchless opportunities 
for producing market eggs. 








Eggs, from an income viewpoint, have far greater expansion 
possibilities than broilers. As recently as 1950, farmers in the 
nation earned four times as much from egg sales as from mar- 
keting of chickens. 







"lpia ;, 
In terms of national farm income, commercial eggs represent 
a two-billion-dollar business. Farm income from market eggs is 







four times as large today as it was in 1940. Southern farmers, 
however, earn but a small part of the (Continued on page 108) 
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An ideal Southern house for layers—built at less than half the cost of a laying By PAUL WwW. CHAPMAN 
house in the North or Midwest. Note that the sides and ends are covered with poultry 
mesh wire and adjustable panels of “sunray” cloth, which keep out wind and rain. Associate Dean, Georgia’s College of Agriculture 
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They’re built like 
the big ones 


—that’s why GMC farm trucks lick heavyweight jobs 


HERE is this sound and simple reason 

why you'll get more years of trouble- 
free service from a GMC: every '2- to 
2-ton GMC farm truck is built with many 
of the same extra-value, heavy-duty 
features you find in the largest GMC’s— 
features you won’t find in other farm 
trucks. 


Just “like the big ones,” every sturdy 
GMC farm truck engine is protected by 
full-pressure lubrication all the way to the 
piston pins. And GMC’s bearings are 
airplane type — engineered to outlast all 
ordinary bearings by a wide margin. 


Just “like the big ones,” farm-built GMC’s 
Synchro-Mesh Transmission pours rugged 
drive to extra-husky axles, smoothly and 
with minimum effort. Recirculating ball- 
bearing steering action gives the man at 
the wheel “passenger-car” handling—even 
with capacity loads. 


But if you want to discover for your- 
self what makes GMC farm trucks 
real “heavy-duty” performers, see your 
GMC dealer. Get the full story of GMC’s 
all-truck construction—construction 
unmatched in any other %- to 2-ton truck 
today! 


GMC Truck & Coach Division of General Motors 





Pilg 


Motors Value 
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FROM ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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SPRINKLER IRRIGATED FIELDS 
OUTPRODUCE DRY FIELDS —10 TO 1 


CE eB 





Dickinson, North Dakota—With 220 
acres under sprinkler irrigation, 
Willard Schnell reports amazing re- 
sults from his new system. His fields 
had always averaged around two tons 
of hay per acre, but since the installa- 
tion of sprinklers, he now reports a 
yield of four times that amount! This 
year, which has been a particularly 
dry season, Mr. Schnell says, ““My 
irrigated fields will outproduce dry 
fields 10 to 1.’’ Then he adds, 
“Ordinarily we get one hay crop. 
Now we get three good crops!” 

In addition, the sprinkler irrigation 
allows Mr. Schnell to deliver his crops to 
market earlier than other farmers. This 
figure varies anywhere from four to six 
weeks prior to competition. 

Livestock, too, has flourished as a 
direct result of the sprinklers. The im- 
proved feeding has netted an additional 
four to five dollars per hundred on his 
one hundred yearling heifers. 

With two hundred twenty acres now 
under irrigation, the land is divided be- 
tween hay, alfalfa, silage and brome. In 
seven western North Dakota counties, 
Mr. Schnell gained a first prize for silage, 
a second for alfalfa and a third for brome. 
“My last hay crop on 45 acres,” he 
added, “produced 129 loads (a ton to a 
ton and a half per load) on the 
cutting!’ An emphatic “yes” was his answer 
when asked if he would recommend port- 
able irrigation to other farmers. 


second 





WHERE TO GET IRRIGATION ADVICE 


To obtain sound advice on portable 
sprinkler irrigation, consult your county 
agent or a reputable irrigation equipment 
supplier. They have access to the latest 
{information on equipment and methods. 
They know the experience of other farm- 
ers near you who have used sprinkler 
irrigation successfully, 


{ALCOA 











4” Alcoa Pipe Weighs Less 
Than a Pound per Foot 
According to a California irrigation 
specialist, aluminum pipe “‘really revolu- 
tionized”’ sprinklerirrigation by cutting the 
pipe-moving job down to manageable size. 
Alcoa Aluminum Irrigation Pipe is very 
light in weight. It is easy for one man to 
shift two or three 20-foot sections of 4” 
Alcoa Pipe at a time. Whether the farm 
is large or small, the saving in time and 
effort from using aluminum pipe cuts 
labor costs, makes irrigation more profit- 
able. Alcoa Irrigation Pipe is available in 
sizes from 2” to 8” for a wide range of 
working pressures. 





/ 0 
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Since Alcoa Aluminum Pipe is so smooth 
inside, water flows through it with little 
resistance—requires less pumping power. 
~ . * 
Mail coupon for your free copy of Alcoa’s 
32-page ‘Pipelines to Profit’ book... full 
of useful facts on sprinkler irrigation. 
* - . 
“SEE IT NOW” with Edward R. 
Murrow ... brings the world to your 
armchair . . . CBS-TV every Sunday— 
6:30 P.M. EDST. 









r When you buy portable 
irrigation pipe, look for the 
blue and yellow Alcoa label. 








ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2139-K Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me “Portable 


Name 


Sprinkler Pipelines to Profit.” 
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HATwould 

you do if your 
house caught fire 
tonigh® And what 
are you doing to 
prevent such a 
tragedy? There's ]} 
chance in 100 that 
youll have a home 
fire this year, and 
1 in 20 that you'll 
have a home fire 
during the next five 
years. 

For every work- 
ing day, the farm 
fire bill in the 
United States is 
nearly one-third of 
a million dollars. 
On farms alone, 
fires destroy each 
year about $90 mil- 
lion worth of prop- 





lt Could 
Happen to 


YOU 


Eight out of 10 farmers 
put up with dangerous 





iron immediately jf 
youre called away, 
Never keep explo. 
sive cleaning fluids 
in the house. Better 
still, use a nonex. 
plosive cleaning 
fluid. Never put 
oily or waxy clean- 
ing cloths in q 
closed closet, 
Throw them away, 
or put them in a 
tightly covered 
metal container. 
If you have 
flimsy curtains 
blowing near open 
flames, kerosene 
lamps, or light 
bulbs, you are 
courting danger, 
Either separate the 
two, or buy the 


rty, kill « sti- ge , »w spun-glass fire- 
erty ill Oe wo. sa seeeds oo tab new spun glass fire 
mated 3,500 per- proof curtains. 

sons, and injure farms. Are you one of Open fireplaces 
thousands. Eight them? Use this article as "© 2 iY both in 
hundred thousand : \ beauty and _ con- 
fires annually de- 4@ guide and check the fire fort, but they also 
stroy our natural “hot spots” in your home. Present a hazard 
resources, indus- unless they are 


tries, and homes. In 
rural and urban 
sections, together, 
about 10,000 in the 
U. S. die each year 
in fires, many of those deaths being 
caused by panic. 

The chief danger spots in the 
farm home are chimneys and heat- 
ing and cooking equipment. Chim- 
neys, furnaces and flues, pipes, etc., 
should be cleaned regularly and 
kept repaired. 


Always put ashes in a metal con- 
tainer with a lid. If you use a floor 
furnace, have it checked once a 
vear. Keep kindling, paints, turpen- 
tines, and other such materials 
away from any heating unit. Don’t 
look for a gas leak with a match, 
and to thaw pipes, use hot water, 
not blow torch or open flame. 

In the kitchen, another big dan- 
ger spot, watch out for anything 
that might cause a grease fire. Keep 
grease containers away from the 
stove, and clean out your oven reg- 
ularly. If a grease fire does start, 
you'll only make matters worse by 
trying to put it out with water. Cov- 
er the burning pan with a large flat 
cover, or sprinkle ordinary baking 
soda on it. Never let window cur- 
tains or hanging towels blow over 
your range. If you use a coal or 
wood stove, be sure it’s far enough 
from the wall, and the wall is prop- 
erly insulated. Check all heating 
and smoke outlets for weaknesses. 
And -never, never use kerosene or 
gasoline in fire. It’s dangerous. 


If you use a kerosene or oil stove, 
keep the oil outside, and never re- 
fill your stove when it is lighted. 
Keep your oil stove clean, and don’t 
use any oil containing gasoline. In 
addition, if you have a small stove, 
make sure that it will not tip over. 

Many a fire has started because 
the lady of the house forgot to turn 
off the iron while she went out to 
chat with a neighbor. Detach the 


Make them “safe spots.” 


By ANNE HANEY 


seen througha 
metal screen for 
protection. 

Look around 
your rooms and see 
how many electrical circuits are 
overloaded, and how many lamp 
cords are frayed. Overloaded cir- 
cuits are a major fire hazard. Often 
we find farm homes wired in the 
beginning for lights only. Later a 
refrigerator, ironer, home freezer, 
and other equipment are added. 
This is dangerous. Get some reliable 
electrician to check your wiring 
and advise you before adding new 
equipment. Don’t run electrical 
cords under rugs or over nails; 
they'll soon wear through. 


Remember that electricity and 
water are dangerous, and _ possibly 
are a fatal combination. Never 
touch an electrical appliance while 
you're in a bathtub, on a wet floor, 
or when touching a water faucet. 

Do you have a pile of old papers 
and junk in your attic? You'd better 
clean them out, because they are 
wonderful food for a fire. 


Fire is an ideal servant when un- 
der control, but out of control it is 
a devouring monster. Look at the 
toll it takes in lives of children: 
4,000 children in the U. S. die in 
fires each year, and thousands more 
are maimed and disfigured. Always 
keep matches out of reach of chil- 
dren, and never leave youngsters 
locked in a house, unattended. 

Just suppose you are 1 of the 81 
out of 100 farmers who are tolerat- 
ing dangerous fire hazards that can 
easily be remedied—and that’s the 
figure shown by a survey of 1,200 
farms. Just suppose your house does 
catch fire tonight—what will you do? 

Have in mind two escapes from 
the house, in case one is cut off by 
flames. Make a lot of noise to wake 
everybody up. Get them out of the 
house. Once you're sure everybody 
is out and safe—get help, if possible. 
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The actual photographs above show why you can figure conservatively that pressure- 
aeosoted wood will last up to 5 times longer than untreated wood. 

down-to-the-heart impregnation with coal-tar creosote protects the entire timber from 
wood-destroying termites, rot and fungi. 

lieal for barns, sheds, chicken houses and hog houses because it repels vermin and 
diminates painting. Fences, loading chutes, cribs and feeders last longer and need 
fewer replacements, when made of wood that has been pressure-creosoted. Your 
lamhouse itself will require less maintenance and repair if pressure-creosoted wood 


is used wherever wood touches the ground. 


heck these important facts about Pressure-Creosoted Wood 


'. Protects down deep. 2. Proved effective over many years. 

? ee 

* Protects entire timber. 6. Made with world’s most widely-used 
*. Lasts longer. preservative —coal-tar creosote. 


4 . 
* Saves money, time and labor. 


For up-to-date information about practical farm application of creosote—including 
tescriptions of economical farm buildings built around pressure-creosoted poles— i 


mail this coupon today! *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Pressure-Creosoted Wood 
lasts up to 5 times longer! 
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BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Make your fence 
pay for itself! 


These two farmers prove 
it can be done! 

















MR. R. W. WICKER, Gray, Georgia, di- 
vided his 513 acres into 4 pastures and 
found the extra fence more than paid for 
itself in improved operations. 
“A good fence plan boosts profits. We 
rotate the cattle in various pastures giv- 
ing each pasture about three weeks to 
grow up again after grazing. Without 
proper grazing, I'd need another man to 
handle the cattle and get all the work 
done. Fence is one of our 
most important farm tools.” 


He says 


MR. J. A. PITTS, Gray, Georgia, made 
10 pastures on his 650 acre farm and is 
enthusiastic about the results. He wrote 
“A good fence plan saves us plenty of 
time and money. We spent many days 
planning fence layouts before we dug the 
first post hole. Now with dairy cattle, 
beef cattle and heifers, I can handle all 
the work with only one hired hand and 
two boys.” 





ane 






eo A GOOD FENCE PLAN 


with U-S*S AMERICAN FENCE 
is the BEST COMBINATION 


@ The right fence arrangement can cut your labor cost, give you better 
grazing from your pastures, make work easier and help boost profits. 

The right fence for this work is U-S-S American. It’s made better 
and it lasts longer. Southern farmers know that American Fence gives 
longer service at lower cost. Their purchases of American Fence have 
made it the South’s favorite farm fence. There’s more American Fence 


in use than any other brand .. . it must be good! 











TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION * UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA | 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U:S‘S AMERICAN FENCE 
U-S:S TENNESEAL V-Drain ROOFING 


UNITED 


STATES STEEL 











Rural Minister of the Year Rev. J. C. 


Tennessee, explains to other Rural Ministers his method of advertising 


his larger parish to passers-by. 


Rev. C. C. 





Crow of North Carolina; Rev. 





cows | 


. 


Hankins (second from left), 


Looking on, from left to right, are 


C. E. Patch of Mississippi; 


Rey. Eura Mathis of Kentucky; and the Rev. Earl Allen of Texas, 


Life's Great Lessons 


By James W. Sells 


sé HAT is the greatest lesson you 
have learned in your years as 
a minister?” 

That was the question I asked 
several Rural Ministers of the Year 
who were at the Eighth Annual 
Town and Country School at Emory 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 


“Preach the Word,” said Rev. 
“Dan” Patch of Mississippi. “The 
Bible is a great rural book. God 
has given us not only the plan of 
salvation for our souls, but the plan 
of salvation of life, salvation of so- 
cial relations, and salvation of land. 

“I have learned to cease spiritual- 
izing every passage of scripture,” he 
continued. “I simply remind the 
people of what God says. When his 
message is presented as a funda- 
mental principle on which to build, 
we are able to put it into practice 
in everything from soil conservation 
to purebred cattle.” 

“My lesson,” said Rev. C. C. 
Crow of North Carolina, “is that 
Jesus is Lord of life in relations of 
things, material and spiritual. 


“The concept that material, so- 
cial, intellectual, vocational, and 
spiritual things are to be separated 
from each other is contrary to my 
experience. To me, Jesus taught 
that the principles of truth are ap- 
plicable in every relation. 

“The principle of spiritual life, 
growth, and fruitage is parallel to 
the agricultural or natural order— 
soil, seed, cultivation, maturity, and 
harvest. As a pastor I am farming 
with God in spiritual things.” 


Rev. W. P. Hall of South Caro- 
lina learned these things from a life- 
time of rural preaching: 

“The rural church needs trained 
leaders. Courses in religious work 
and rural life are essential. 

“Rural church people want and 
need well planned programs. These 
should begin in the church and in- 
vade all parts of community life. 

“Rural people respond in a splen- 
did manner to adequate and in- 
spired leadership.” 


Rev. Earl B. Emmerich from 
Louisiana said out of his experience: 

“Over our land are hundreds of 
little churches struggling for exist- 
ence. They pay inadequate salaries 
and have inadequate services from 
the ministry. These churches could 
be strengthened and new churches 
organized if ministers in county seat 
and town churches would feel their 
opportunity and responsibility to 
help give small churches better 
leadership. It has been a great per- 
sonal blessing for me to help in 
such a church.” 


Twenty-five years is a long time 
to serve a rural church. Such is the 
record of Rev. R. E. Brittle of Vir- 
ginia. “I have learned that we need 
a patience which will not allow one 
to become discouraged and give 
up,” he said. “This patience will 
make one realize that most great 
things are not accomplished in a 
day, but that it takes the greatest 
amount of work, and best of every- 
thing we possess or can summon. 

“This patience is grounded in a 
kind of faith which will make us 
know that by the consecration of 
self and by the help which God in 
His time will give, the sky of pos- 
sibility is our limit in building the 
entire life of a community around 
the church.” 


Rev. Earl Allen of Texas testified, 
“When we moved to our present 
pastorate we faced a discouraging 
situation. First, we had to start a 
building program. The people 
raised money for materials and did 
the labor themselves. We have a 
building that is modern in every 
respect, and our labor cost was only 
about $500. Our church is now the 
center of the entire community life. 
We carry on a program as complete 
as any city church could desire. I 
have learned that rural people have 
great pride in a church they build 
with their own hands.” 

This is the harvest of the years 
as gathered by these ministers—four 
Baptists, one Methodist, and one 
Congregational - Christian. They 
have shared this harvest with you. 
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|| BUY'EM FOR WEAR 
WEAR'EM FOR COMEORT! 
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Save up to 67% of the cost of a complete overhaul by in- 
stalling new piston rings now! 

Thanks to Hastings Chrome Sets, tractor owners are 
finding it practical (also mighty economical) to re-ring long 


before a re-sleeving or re-boring operation is necessary. 





It’s practical because Hastings Chrome Sets give many 
times the life of plain rings. They provide hundreds of 
extra hours of peak performance and economical opera- 
tion. They help prevent oil-pumping—and power lags— 
between overhauls. Many repairmen and tractor owners 
report two successful Hastings re-ring jobs before re- 


sleeving. 





Don’t wait! When your tractor first begins to lose power 
or to use too much oil, install Hastings Chrome Rings 
right away. You'll keep costs down. You'll keep power 
up. And you'll keep your tractor going at top efficiency. 


(Hastings Rings save money in trucks and passenger 


cars, too!) 


HATING 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 
Crome Faced fer Heavy Lhily Sentice 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
HASTINGS LTD... TORONTO 


R r r f is 1 
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Well filled pecan nuts like these can be grown on 
nearly every farm without much work or money. 


Pecans for Pleasure and Profit 


By L. A. NIVEN 


eng wos for shade? Nuts to use 
at home? Nuts to market? You 
can have all three with pecans. 
The trees are graceful and beauti- 
ful. A dozen trees or less will pro- 
duce all the pecans a family can 
use, as well as a surplus for local 
markets. I have known of several 
instances when 
money from a rel- 
atively few trees 
has gone a long 
way toward pay- 
ing the farm’s 
taxes. 

Mrs. E. W. Ha- 
gan, Abbeville 
County, S. C., has 
15 Stuart pecan 
trees planted 25 years ago by her 
late husband. They are bearing 
well. “For many years I have been 
a pecan enthusiast,” states Mrs. 
Hagan. “Pecans helped send our 
children to college and pay the 
grocery bill. When trees were first 
set, we watered and fertilized them 
regularly through a large 4-inch soil 
pipe. We sank it 3 or 4 feet into 
the ground near each tree. For the 
past four or five years, practically 
no care has been given them. 


Mr. Niven 


“There has been little cost in pro- 
ducing an annual pecan crop—none 
at all in the past few years except 
labor for harvesting, and the family 
has done most of this work. 

“In addition to providing an an- 
nual income of $100 to $200,” Mrs. 
Hagan continues, “the pecan trees 
now furnish my five children’s fam- 
ilies a bountiful supply of nuts. 
And there have been some left for 
my friends.” 

But there’s still more to this pe- 
can story. These 15 trees have pro- 
vided wonderful shade around the 
Hagans’ farm home. 


“Because pecan trees have 
proved so helpful and profitable to 
my family, I have continually en- 
couraged young couples to plant a 
few trees. I know of nothing that 





pays so handsomely for so litile 
cost and effort,” says Mrs. Hagan. 

Improved or papershell pecan 
varieties are well suited to the 
South. Their northern growing line 
stops about where cotton’s does. 
Above the Cotton Belt, plant only 
the more hardy or northern-grown 
varieties, such as the Green River 
and Indiana. 

Pecans don’t do best on strongly 
acid soils. A slightly acid to neu- 
tral soil is best. Have your soil 
analyzed. Your county agent will 
do this or have it done for you. 
Apply lime if soil is highly acid. 
Avoid raising pH above 6.0 to 6.5. 

Pecan roots reach deep into the 
soil. So avoid soils that have a 
hardpan near the surface. A clay 
soil is all right if not too tight, but 
a deep sandy loam probably will be 
the best. 

Don’t plant on poor and un- 
drained soils. We often see wild 
pecans growing in swampy places, 
but that’s not where they do best. 
Proper soil may mean the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 

About the house and barns is 
often a good place to plant the 
trees. Here they will give most in 
shade and beauty. Too, in such a 
location a rich and properly 
drained soil is usually found. 


Usually, where only a few trees 
are set for home use and local mar- 
kets, no spraying is done. Scab is a 
serious disease of many very fine 
varieties of pecans. Often it makes 
some of the best varieties almost 
worthless, if they are not sprayed. 
Where no spraying is planned, se- 
lect varieties resistant to scab. 
There are other harmful diseases, 
but scab is the most damaging one. 

The Stuart is highly resistant to 
this disease, is well adapted to 
practically the entire South, and is 
a heavy and fairly regular bearer. 
Quality, is good, but not equal to 
that of such varieties as Schley, 
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which is highly susceptible to scab. 
If only one variety is to be planted, 
select Stuart. It is as nearly fool- 
roof as any of improved varieties. 

Other varieties resist scab, but 
they are not adapted to so wide a 
territory. North Carolina likes 
Cape Fear and Brake, both scab- 
resistant. Many in the mid-South 
and Southeast like the fairly new 
variety, Desirable. It is almost as 
scab-resistant as Stuart, and is also 
a good pollinator. To insure good 
pollination, at least two different 
varieties should be planted. 

In Texas, Western Schley is liked 
jn sections where the atmosphere 
js relatively dry and where scab is 
not troublesome. Here both Stuart 
and Desirable are liked. These also 
are liked in Oklahoma. 


These varieties are not the only 
good ones. They are merely the 
ones that seem to be the leaders 
where one does not expect to spray 
to control diseases. 
One good rule to 
follow in selecting 
varieties is to find 
out which is doing 
best for your neigh- 
bor. 

Planting pecan 
trees too close to- 
gether usually re- 
sults in poor crop 
yields after trees 
become large. The 
trees begin to 
crowd, nuts are 
small and of poor 
quality. While 
young, the trees will produce fairly 
well planted as close as 40 feet 
apart. After they reach quite some 
size, this is definitely too close. 








Unless one will thin out trees 
after they begin to get large, better 
set them at least 60 to 75 feet apart 
each way. It’s best to plant them 
about 46 feet apart (20 trees per 
acre). The trees can then be 
thinned after 25 to 30 years, when 
they begin to crowd. They can be 
removed on the diagonal, leaving 
10 trees per acre properly spaced. 
Tests at various experiment stations 
have shown that nut size increases 
as distance between trees increases. 


As with fruit or other trees, it 
will pay to break the soil thorough- 
ly before setting. Prepare a strip 
at least 4 to 6 feet wide. 

Best time to set is from Dec. 1 
to Feb. 15. Use trees with one- 





“You tinker around all morning 
on that tractor, and now when 
I've got dinner on the table you 


want to start plowing. on either side of 


year-old tops, 4 to 6 feet high. Aft- 
er setting, cut back io 2 to 3 feet 
above ground. Many folks like to 
wrap, immediately after setting, 
from ground to within 6 inches of 
where top was cut off. This pro- 
tects tree from sunscald and flat- 
head borers, says the Oklahoma Ex- 
periment Station. 


Dig hole plenty wide and deep 
to accommodate roots without 
bending them. Cut back any ab- 
normally long or injured roots. 
Plant an inch or two deeper than 
the tree grew in nursery row. When 
digging hole, put topsoil on one 
side and raw soil on the other side. 
Avoid decaying matter such as 
chips or compost to prevent an in- 
festation of termites. Fill hole with 
topsoil two-thirds to three-fourths 
to top. Then fill with water, about 
5 gallons per tree. This prevents 
“air pockets” from forming. When 
water has soaked in, finish filling in. 
Then pack with 
foot. Mulch heav- 
ily and water when 
dry. 

During the first 
few years when the 
trees do not fully 
utilize all the space 
in the middles, 
many like to re- 
duce the cost of 
— cultivation by 
growing crops be- 
tween rows. Leave 
at least 3 to 5 feet 


the tree row free of 
crops. Enough fertilizer should be 
used to feed properly both trees 
and crops. When intercropping is 
practiced, use low-growing crops 
such as strawberries, cotton, beans, 
tomatoes, cabbage, sweet potatoes, 
and Irish potatoes. 


Frequently it is shortage of plant 
food that causes pecans to produce 
poor yields. Each spring give them 
2 to 3 pounds of a complete high- 
grade fertilizer for each year of the 
tree’s age. 

Rosette often greatly damages or 
kills pecan trees. It is a nutritional 
disease that causes the leaves to 
take on a yellow-greenish appear- 
ance. The top branches become 
weak and die. This can be cor- 
rected by broadcasting 5 to 10 
pounds of zinc sulphate per tree 
annually in early spring, until all 
signs of rosette have disappeared. 


What Is the Law? 


By Dwight Whitwell, Attorney at Law 


LANDOWNER leased a farm 

one winter to a tenant for cash 
rent. The landowner told the ten- 
ant that the land was good clean 
land, free from any and all obnox- 
ious grasses and weeds. The renter 
paid the cash rent in advance and 
took possession of the land. He 
Spent large sums of money on it, 
plowing and preparing the land and 
planting a rice crop. In the spring 
of the year grass started to come 
up in the land, and it was discov- 
ered that the land was badly poi- 





soned with noxious grasses. The 
renter did the best he could to fight 
the grass and save his rice crop. 
The grass finally won and he had a 
complete crop failure. He then 
sued the landowner for fraud in 
misrepresenting the land. He 
proved the amount of his damages, 
including loss of profits, at the sum 
of $7,500. A jury gave the tenant 
a verdict for this amount and the 
court approved the jury’s decision. 
The landowner had to pay for his 
false statements about the land. 
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Neither Can You Judge the SAFETY 
of a Tire By Its Outside Appearance! 


70 by.1/4 TIRES 


and perhaps ¥ ae 





Your BOWES Dealer Is Equipped 
for Complete Inspection 


The Bowes “Seal Fast” dealer is a trained tire repairman. He has 
the most modern equipment for the job. He will quickly and effi- 
ciently check your tires inside and out for hidden breaks that cause 
blowouts, small holes that gather dirt and water, resulting in tire rot. 
Any necessary repairs will be made by the sure, dependable Bowes 
method. Remember, you can’t judge an egg by its shell. Insist on 
inside and out inspection—save tires and, perhaps, YOUR LIFE. 


See your BoOWEs tire repairman NOW —and be sure. 


DRIVE IN WHERE 


YOU SEE THIS 
EMBLEM 








BOWES "SEAL FAST” CORPORATION + INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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Chosen to Feed Champions: 


These CAREY Mineralized Salt Products 
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ASK YOUR DEALER!— ABOUT 


1. CAREY'S Mineral Supplement With SALT = 


The famous general-purpose mineral supplement, 
supplying balanced quantities of Calcium, Phos- 
phorus, Manganese, Iron, Copper, Iodine, Cobalt, 
in Carey Stock Salt. Available in 50 or 100 lb. bags 
or 50 lb. blocks. 


2. CAREY’S Special Mineral Supplement With SALT 


Specially for use in areas of known phosphorus de- 
ficiency. Contains over twice as much phosphorus 
as our regular formula; other mineral elements un- 
changed. In 50 or 100 Ib. bags, or 50 lb. blocks. 


3. CAREY'S SALT With Trace Minerals 


For guarding against trace-mineral deficiencies. 
Contains significant levels of Manganese, Iron, Cop- 
per, Cobalt, Iodine, in Carey’s Salt. In 50 lb. or 
100 lb. bags, or 50 Ib. blocks. 














FREE: Important book of mineral- 
feeding data, “Minerals and Your 
Livestock.” Write today! Carey Salt 
Co., Hutchinson, Kans. 


CAREY S 


Mineral Supplement with SALT 











Get the Most From Fescue 


“How should my Ky. 31 fescue 
grass be handled to get the most 
seed and grazing?” 


One of the best fescue growers 
we know of is Master Farmer W. 
Hugh McGee of Anderson County, 
S. C. Here’s the way he handles 
his fescue throughout the year: 

On a thick sod, he starts grazing 
soon after frost, and continues to 
graze, not too closely, until late 
January or February. At that time 
he removes livestock to allow a 
seed crop to form. He leaves trash 
on the ground when combining 
seed, along with the clipped tops 
of grass and weeds, so that it will 
serve as a mulch. 

Last season his 40 acres yielded 
400 pounds per acre of recleaned, 
certified seed, which sold wholesale 
for 40 cents per pound, or $160 
per acre. In addition to this, the 
fescue gave about four months of 
excellent grazing. 

After seed is harvested in early 
summer, he leaves it alone, insofar 
as grazing is concerned, until frost, 
when grazing starts again. In Au- 
gust he applies about 400 pounds 
per acre of a high-grade complete 
fertilizer, such as 4-10-6 or 5-10-5. 
Then gives a topdressing of 100 to 
150 pounds nitrate of soda, or half 
as much ammonium nitrate in late 
January or February. This makes 
plants shoot and produce more 
seed stems. Then about March 15 
to 20, he will repeat the nitrogen 
feeding process. 


Penalty for Light Cotton Bales 


“Is it true that cotton bales 
weighing less than 500 pounds are 
penalized in price?” 

Yes. The Memphis Cotton Ex- 
change (Memphis is the largest spot 
cotton market in the world) penal- 
izes lightweight bales as follows: 

1. Less than 435 pounds but not 
under 400 pounds, $1. 

2. Less than 400 pounds but not 
under 350 pounds, $2. 

8. Less than 350 pounds, bales 














W. Hugh McGee, South Carolina Master Farmer, 





What Farmers Are Asking 


may be rejected, but if accepted 
must be penalized $3 per bale. 

4. Where a purchase of 20 bales 
or more averages 495 pounds or 
more, there will be no penalty on 
bales weighing 350 pounds or over, 


Clearing Fishponds 

“How can I get rid of a growth 
that rises to the top of my 20- x 40- 
foot fishpond and completely cov- 
ers it? It grows back, even though 
I clean it off every day. It’s green 
underneath, but yellow and brown 
and slimy on top. My pond aver- 
ages 4% feet deep.” 

The plant growth in your pond is 
known as algae or pond scum, ac- 
cording to Earl F. Kennamer, spe- 
cialist in fish and wildlife of the 
Alabama Extension Service. He 
advises that it can be controlled 
with copper sulphate snow. Use 3 
pounds of snow per acre-foot of 
water. We calculate the water vol- 
ume of your pond to be 3,600 cubic 
feet. Distribute 3% ounces of cop- 
per sulphate snow over your pond. 
The plant growth should disappear 
in a few days. 


Bad-Flavored Potatoes 

“My spring Irish potatoes have a 
peculiar taste, but fine size. We 
can't eat them. They were raised 
on ground where black locust had 
been, that was sprayed with 3-5-40 
boll weevil dust. What's the mat- 
ter with them?” 


The boll weevil dust you used 
contains 3 per cent BHC and 5 per 
cent DDT, according to J. J. Bird, 
associate horticulturist, Tennessee 
Extension Service. BHC is notori- 
ous for flavoring anything it con- 
tacts. It creates a distinctly musty 
odor and flavor. Irish potatoes pick 
up this taste from soil applications 
of BHC. It has been known to af- 
fect potatoes two to three years 
following application. Mr. Bird ad- 
vises against planting a late fall 
crop or any potato crop for a season 
or two. This material is apt to af- 
fect any root crop. Where soil in- 
sects need to be controlled in a 

















examines fine fescue sod. 
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vegetable area, Mr. Bird suggests 
use of chlordane or lindane dusts. 


Wheat for Lower South 


“Can wheat be successfully 
crown in the lower South or the 
Coastal Plains region?” 


Yes, fairly so if the right variety 
is planted. A variety called Coastal 
has been tested for 10 years by 
nine Southern experiment stations, 
and found well adapted from the 
Carolinas to Louisiana. 


Watch These Poison Feeds 


“Are second-growth sorghum 
cane and other plants poisonous to 
livestock after frost has hit them?” 

Often they are. They contain 
prussic acid, which is often present 
in such growth that has been dam- 
aged by frost, wilting, or bruising. 
Usually when poisoned by feed, 
animals stagger as if drunk. 


Fertilizer for Winter Grazing 





“How much nitrogen fertilizer, if 
any, should be applied to fall and 
winter grazing crops?” 


From 150 to 200 pounds nitrate | 
of soda, or half these amounts of | 
ammonium nitrate per acre, will 
nearly always prove highly profit- 
able on winter grazing crops. This 
is true whether the crop is some of 
the grasses or small grains. Apply 
from Oct. 1 to 15. 


Spraying Corncrib 

“What is a good spray mixture to 
use on inside of my corncrib before 
putting in a new crop of corn?” 

A mixture of 5 pounds of 50 per 
cent wettable DDT and 25 gallons 
of water is good. Be sure to cover 
walls, ceiling, and floors thoroughly. 


Clover on Sericea 


“Can I safely sow crimson clover 
on my Sericea lespedeza?” 

Yes, provided you don’t sow it 
too early. Wait until the sericea 
stops growing, on or around Oct. 15. 
Graze clover close in the spring to 
keep it from hurting sericea stand. 
If sericea is some size, mow it down 
before seeding the clover. Inocu- 
late clover seed, apply fertilizer, 
and disk just enough to scarify soil. 


Cotton Burs Valuable 


“Are cotton burs, motes, and 
such refuse found around cotton 
gins of any value as fertilizer?” 

Yes, they are. Get all of this ref- 
use you can and broadcast on your 
garden or other land. Such ma- 
terial also makes valuable mulching 
material for shrubbery, flowers, 
shade trees, vegetables, etc. 
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“We're playing drive-in theater!” 
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Extra-nutritious Ful-O-Pep Egg-Breeder Mash 
helps make your hens 


Lay io ime Linmniit’ 


— 






4 
Added nutritional strength boosts egg production 
Give your hens the plus nutritional values they need for top capacity laying! 
Feed ’em Ful-O-Pep Egg-Breeder Mash, enriched with Vitamin By... 
Antibiotics . . . nutritious oatmeal . . . quality proteins and 
essential minerals. Sure makes your hens live, lay and pay all year long. 


Extra flock health factors boost laying life 


As an added dividend, Ful-O-Pep gives your birds a special “‘green grass” 
vitamin boost, Concentrated Spring Range*, to build rugged health 
and resistance. Actually, Ful-O-Pep’s a powerhouse of egg-building nutrients. 
It makes your hens lay to the limit . . . boosts hatchability, too. 


Save money! Feed up to % grain with Ful-O-Pep 
You may save up to 20% on feed cost with Ful-O-Pep. Its high nutritional 
content enables you to feed less mash and more grain than with 
the standard lower quality mashes. So switch to extra-value Ful-O-Pep 
Egg-Breeder Mash and grain. It’s the low-cost way to make your hens lay .. . 
at top capacity! See your Ful-O-Pep Dealer today! *Reg. U. S. Pot. Of. 
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For songs, laughs and profitable information . . . tune in 


“MAN ON THE FARM" 


every Saturday noon over your local Mutual Station 


. a CHUCK ACREE and ANN ANDREWS ° For ‘“‘Shomespun-humor’”’... old songs you 
¢ © love to hear... and profitable poultry man- 
keep "Man on the Farm” 


agement tips, bm a 43 the SEA ON 

THE FARM” radio show. Listen every Sat- 

full of fun and full of song urday noon over your local Mutual Radio 
for Ful-O-Pep Feeds Station. It’s a lot of fun! 








' No other tractor tite gives you 
gteater PROTECTION 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED tor 2 yeos 
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W THAT a guarantee! Armstrong hands 8 ee 
dollar protection any famous tire manufacture 
offered! Reason? Armstrong Tractor Tires c 
ing longer and better. Rugged, more 
shock-absorbing carcass. 
extra powerful pullin 
roll. Farmers know the 


an take the beat- 
flexible Rhino-Flex 
Special traction design delivers 
g strength. Open bars clean as they 
endurance record of Armstrong Tires. 


















LEFT TO RIGHT: 
Truck Tire 


Cushion-Ride 
Passenger Tire 


Tractor Tire 


@ Look to Armstrong also for passenger and truck tires. Famous 
Cushion Ride passenger tires unconditionally guaranteed for 

18 months against all road hazards. Treads of cold rubber assure 
30% more mileage. Truck tires save you big money—low 

initial cost, low service cost, longer wear. 


ARMSTRONG 








fee LLRES 
-Fi ex a 


Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven 16, Conn., Norwalk, Conn., Natchez, Miss., Des Moines, lowa, 
601 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. Export Division: 20 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 











Plant Strawberries Now 


And get busy with other orchard jobs this month 
—sowing, mowing, setting trees, cleaning up, 
and protecting pecan trees from the squirrels. 


XCEPT in the upper South, it 

has been definitely proved that 
fall planting of strawberry plants is 
better than spring planting. Here 
is what Dr. W. E. Roever of Ten- 
nessee Experiment Station says: 

“Often, spring planting results 
in partial stands. If hot weather 
arrives early, runner plant produc- 
tion is poor and stand is weak. The 
strawberry is a cool-weather plant. 
Fall setting gives a maximum 
amount of such weather and allows 
replanting of skips the following 
spring, so that near-perfect stands 
result. The early -formed runner 
plants yield better, too. For soil 
with adequate drainage, I would 
like to see fall setting given a trial 
by our growers. Heavy soils are not 
satisfactory, because of heaving.” 

When setting fruit trees in fall, 
mulch heavily immediately after 
setting to check heaving in winter. 
This is especially important in up- 
per South. 

In preparing ground, break it all 
if comparatively level. If sloping 
enough to cause washing, break 
rows 4 or 5 feet wide where trees 
are to be set. At same time, get in 
touch with your nurseryman and 
place order for trees. 


If your orchard is in sod, run 
over again with mowing machine 
to cut any high grass and weeds. 
Any close to trees that cannot be 
reached by mowing machine should 
be cut by hand. If this growth is 
heavy, run over with disk to chop 
up the material. It will make good 
mulch and-also aid in checking 
winter washing. 

Where the orchard is not in sod, 
be sure to plant a winter cover 
crop. Legumes alone are _ prob- 
ably best cover crops on level 
ground. To check washing, plant a 
mixture of winter legumes and small 
grain, such as oats, rye, or wheat. 


"A 





Keep pecans picked up. Don’t 
leave them on the ground any 
length of time. When picking them 
up, discard any poorly filled or 
wormy nuts. Also keep out trash, 
leaves, pecan shucks, and other 
foreign matter. Keep varieties sepa- 
rate if any are to be offered for 
sale. When varieties are mixed, 
lower prices are almost sure. 

To prevent squirrels from dam- 
aging pecan nuts, carry out these 
suggestions of N. C. Extension 
Service: Place a band of metal about 
2 feet wide around trunk of each 
tree at a height of 6 to 8 feet. If 
there are any surrounding trees 
from which squirrels can leap into 
the pecan trees, trim or remove 
these trees. 


Important orchard jobs now: 

1. Keep weeds and grass hoed 
out of strawberries. 

2. When applying fertilizer just 
before setting strawberry plants, get 
it deep enough so it will not contact 
roots before it is dissolved. 

3. Where blueberries are to be 
planted in heavy soils, put soil in 
proper condition for them by mix- 
ing sawdust or peat moss into the 
top 6 inches. 

4. Make up order for fruit trees 
to set next month. 

5. Select peach varieties so as to 
give you ripe fruit from early to 
late season. 

6. Make plans to include some 
muscadine grapes in setting your 
orchard this fall. 

7. When picking apples, handle 
as carefully as you would eggs. 

8. Make some cider from the 
surplus apples. 

9. Pick and store Kieffer pears in 
cool place. 

10. Don't try to market pecans 
until they are well cured. 

L. A. Niven. 


Lespedeza, where adapted, makes a good orchard sod. Small 
grain can be seeded on lespedeza sod to control winter erosion. 
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More and more farmers are using 


Purol H.D. Motor Oil in the family car—as well as in tractors 


and trucks. Because, as they say... 


“It’s not just heavy-duty - 





Many a farmer who first bought 
Purol H.D. Motor Oil to give 
extra-sure protection to his hard- 
working tractor and truck engines 
now uses it in the family car, too! 

That’s smart thinking! 

Purol H.D. has everything that 
every engine needs. Highest qual- 
ity lubricating oil stocks, that flow 
freely on the coldest morning with- 
out thinning out dangerously under 
long hours of high-temperature op- 
eration. Carefully selected chem- 


The Pure Oil Company ¢ Zone Office: Columbus 


Free! Ask your Pure Oil 


representative for the big, new Farm Facts 
and Figures book—a handy guide to sim- 
pler, more accurate farm records and proper 


equipment maintenance. 





ical additives that check oxidation, 
corrosion and foaming. And plenty 
of detergent ‘‘cleaning agent’’ to 
keep engines free from sludge and 
carbon deposits. 

Stocking just one oil for all your 
engines saves you time and trouble, 
as well as space. 

Stocking just heavy-duty, every- 
duty Purol H.D. saves you money, 
too. It’s priced right for farm use. 

Order a drum of Purol H.D. from 
your Pure Oil distributor today! 
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Feed and Pasture Hints 


By Dr. W. W. Woodhouse, Jr. 
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a OLLOWING the worst pasture plus, but wouldn’t you like to have 
year in recent history, we're go- that worry now? Cou 
ing to need a lot of temporary graz- 6. Let pastures go into winter exce 
ing these next few months. with as much growth as possible, the. 
1. Topdress small grain or rye- You can graze them off after frost, In 
Two REASONS WHY grass-crimson clover mixtures this and you ll be ahead next spring. equi 
month with 30 to Overgrazing this time of year hurts! mor 
40 pounds of ni- 7. Feed of all kinds will be valu. have 
BR trate. Keep them able this year, so don’t overlook men 
growing so the planting a good grain crop this fall, D 
SQUIBB forage will be Best planting dates were shown on we 
paic 
there before page 22 last month. Plant where thar 
freezing weather you can graze. Excess growth on He 
sets in. small grains can be grazed off dur- all 
| 2. Wheat or ing winter without cutting the a 
TR EATS | wheat with crim- grain yield. * 
son clover can be 8. Stay out of that alfalfa patch lone 
sowed the middle of this month. for a while yet! Leave the present way 
Fertilize heavily and it'll give you growth on until it’s too late for re- trea 
SUCCESSFU LLY plenty of extra pasture, hay, or growth. You can then cut or graze seer 
silage next spring. what’s left without weakening the mor 
3. If you have stands of tall fes- stand. That way you can “have shat 
cue and don’t plan to try to get your cake and eat it, too.” 
| clover back into the sod, a nitrogen 9. Go after lespedeza seed as N 
|  topdressing will help the fall soon as it’s ready! Half the seed me 
growth. Apply 30 to 50 pounds of _ shatters on lets of fields before it and 
| nitrate as soon as possible. It'll give ever sees a combine. wee 
you some much-needed grazing in 10. Late silage from sorghum, sale 
December and January without Sudan grass, and soybeans should os 
hurting the seed crop next spring. he put in now. Don’t wait for frost, 2 ‘ 
4. Don’t let this push for emer- but add cottonseed hulls or dry = 
gency feed cut into your Ladino- _ straw if the material is too wet. I 
grass pasture acreage. If you do, 11. Graze kudzu, cornfields, and go | 
you'll keep on having emergencies. waste areas before heavy frosts. has 
5. Plant enough pasture—at least There’s a good bit of feed to be stoc 
2 acres per cow. You may have to _ picked up that way if you don't trou 
worry about how to save the sur- wait too late. eve 
was 
mat 
i 
Pasture Is Cheapest Feed sa 
Squibb’s AN Ointment Base . sin 
66 HAT forage and feed crops forage and feed crops as an efficient thir 
disperses antibiotics throughout quarter produce the most feed nu- producer of feed. The following me 
trients per acre of land?” chart issued by the North Carolina ble 
A look inside a cow’s udder shows you why the “carrying agent” of Pendistrin A well fertilized and properly Experiment Station shows corn are 
Squibb is so important in successful treatment of mastitis: managed legume-grass pasture (say equivalent yield per acre of total res 
eo a Ladino with orchardgrass or fescue) igestible nutrients from various of 
1. The special ointment base of Pendistrin disperses thoroughly throughout the will yield more total digestible nu- forage and feed crops. my 
treated quarter . . . penetrates the millions of tiny alveoli which make up the trients per acre than a 50 bushel This table is based on assumed are 
glandular tissue. per acre crop of corn—and much _ yields where recommended prac- anc 
2. Coating of ointment is retained up to 48 hours. Antibiotics are released cheaper. Pasture ranks above most tices are followed: _ 
slowly—ready to attack organisms at the moment in their life cycle when most aa 
susceptible to antibiotic action. effi 
; : ; : ce : Yields per valent Yield r Acre (Bushels fan 
Pendistrin contains 100,000 units of penicillin plus 100 mg. of dihydrostrepto- CROP A. “ae 
mycin—a highly potent combination of antibiotics. It is stable, non-irritating. iis ade ene 
Antibiotics are held in complete suspension—will not settle out. ce 
Ask your druggist for Pendistrin in the handy “instant-use” tube. Write for Posture? tary an) 
free literature: E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products II 
Division, Dept. PF-10, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ne ais go 
. , its i = Soybean hay 2.0 tons - 
For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian fin 
Get handy “barn box” from for the most commonkind of MASTITIS Laqpodees hey} = 3.8 tone - 
your druggist ! SQUIBB PENICILLIN OINTMENT diet. 5 all 
Be ready to treat mastitis at the first For mastitis caused by streptococcus ref 
sign. Keep a handy “barn box” of agalactiae—the most common kind— Wheat 30 bu. So 
Pendistrin on your shelf. Requires no use Squibb “Instant-Use”’ Penicillin far 
refrigeration. See your druggist for a Ointment. Proved successful in millions ‘acta 50 bu. fid 
box of 12 “‘instant-use’’ tubes today. of cases. Get it from your druggist. ca 
PENDISTRIN (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is o trademark of E.R. Squibb & Sons Barley 30 bu. bu. lo 
a | . st 
— ( UU 4 B B * Assumed yields are those determined by agricultural specialists as reasonable ha 
—— J -A NAM & Y ou CA N TRUST to expect where recommended practices are followed. w: 
** Based on improved Ladino pasture. 
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‘How To Keep Help Around | 


By JOSH DRAKE, JR. 


N my sixteenth birthday my 

father took me in as a partner 
on our 800-acre farm in Greer 
County, Okla. For the past 18 years, 
except for the four years I served in 
the Army, we have worked together. 
In spite of our having modern 
equipment, we have always had 
more work than we could do, so we 
have always kept from two to six 
men on the pay roll. 

During the depression, my father 
paid his hands a much higher wage 
than most farm workers received. 
He also gave them a share of the 
profits at the end of the year. I re- 
spected my father’s years of expe- 
rience and know-how, but it took a 
long time for me to realize that his 
way was the most profitable way to 
treat farm laborers. For years it 
seemed to me that he was wasting 
money when he gave the workers a 
share in the profits. 


Now I understand why he made 
me a partner when I was still a boy, 
and why he has always given his 
workers a bonus in addition to their 
salary. My father knew that men or 
boys worked harder and were more 
efficient when they felt that they 
were working for themselves. 


I used to say that he would finally 
go broke, but through the years he 
has been a successful farmer and 
stockman. And he has never had 
trouble finding good workers, not 
even during World War II when I 
was gone and there was a serious 
manpower shortage. 


My father prefers to hire married 
men with large families, rather than 
single men. He 
thinks that family 
men are more relia- 
ble, because they Ww yy; 
are used to having Fc SAY 
responsibilities, All 
of the houses on 
my father’s land 
are freshly painted 
and are on rural 
electric lines. He 
claims that farm 


workers are more 
efficient if their 
families are con- 


tented, and that very few families 
are satisfied who live in tumbled- 
down shacks. 

I lost an arm during World War 
II and my father’s health isn’t so 
good these days. For these reasons 
and because of business matters we 
find it necessary to spend more time 
away from our land. 


Many of our neighbors jokingly 
refer to us as windshield farmers. 
Sometimes neither of us visits our 
farms for weeks, but we are con- 
fident that they will be well taken 
care of. We have first-class men 
looking after our land and the live- 
stock. To get good farm workers you 
have to do more than pay a good 
wage: You have to furnish them a 
good house to live in, cows to milk, 





and chickens. You also have to treat 
them as business partners rather 
than servants. 

Farm workers and tenants are 
living on the farm because they like 
rural life and hope to own their own 
place some day. Most of them could 
make more money working in the 
city, but they prefer the independ- 
ence enjoyed by rural folks. Many 
of them have tried living in the city, 
they were tired of paying high rent, 
city bills, and grocery bills, and be- 
ing bawled out by the boss. 


Most farm workers are rugged 
individualists. They may not make 
as much money on the farm, but at 
the end of the year they will have 
more money. On the farm they can 
plant a garden and depend on the 
reliable old cow, sow, and hen to 
help pay the grocery bill. 

However, each year more farm 
workers leave the rural areas to take 
jobs in industry or in defense plants. 
In many areas the farm labor prob- 
lem is becoming serious. The farm- 
ers and stockmen of America are 
facing a challenge. We must win 
those workers back from the city, or 
many crops will rot in the field for 
want of harvesters. Raising the 
wages is not the answer. In most 
areas farm workers are well paid. 
The best way to get families back on 
the farms is to build rural homes 
that respectable citizens would like 
to live in. Who can blame a farm 
worker's family for leaving a two- 
room, leaky shack for a comfortable 
apartment in town? 


Last year many farmers in the 
South and South- 
west lost heavily 
because they could 
(7 not find harvesters 
/ to harvest their 
cotton, grain sor- 
ghums, and castor 
beans. Their crops 
had become dam- 
aged before work- 
ers could be found, 
and they received 
less for their prod- 
ucts. I do not know 
of any farmer with 
good rent houses who had any trou- 
ble finding farm workers. With the 
money farmers lost last year, many 
of them could have built a nice rent 
house on their farms. 


Let’s face the facts. Mcny of our 
young men will enter the Armed 
Forces in the future, whether we 
like it or not. Many of the farm 
workers will take jobs in defense 
plants. If we don’t build decent 
homes on our land, the workers will 
continue to leave the farms. We 
need those folks on the farm, but 
many of our farmhouses are not fit 
to live in. You wouldn’t want to 
move your family into a tool shed 
or a chicken house. Neither does the 
farm laborer. 
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Winners don’t ‘‘Just Happen’’ 


DICKIES are made to exacting standards of rugged western 
design — with all the features men want in work outfits for 
convenience, good looks, and long-wearing service. 


THE JACKET: Sturdy blue denim. Riveted buttons. 


MAN’S SHIRT: Blue denim or gray chambray with white 


grippers. Three-point yoke . . . pocket flaps. 
Blue denim with white grippers. Three- 
point yoke. Pocket flaps. 
RANCH PANTS: Graduated rise. Dropped 
belt loops . . . Wear-N- 
Forced at all strain points. 
Button or zipper. 


BOY’S SHIRT: 







se 

i, 

A - For matching army twill shirts and 

mh: pants in popular colors, the good 

| word for the best in work clothes 
is “DICKIES.” 





Wl 43 Fort Worth 1, Texas 


509 West Vickery 


relate, 
SOMERVILLE, N. J. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
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They may all be top weight, yet meat from some worth as much as $2 a hun- 
dred more than others. Why shouldn’t the grower get paid for this difference? 


Packers lose money on lard. 
Producers get less for hogs because 
of it. There ought to be some 

way for the two to get together. 


By JOE ELLIOTT 


AST year 2 million tons of feed went to put lard 
on the backs of hogs that nobody in this coun- 
try wanted to buy. Lard exports reached the 

staggering sum of 689 million pounds. 

Price-wise, the picture is equally distressing. 

Packer buyers frequently pay 20 to 22 cents a 
pound for live hogs from which their company 
sells lard for from 11 to 13 cents a pound. Remov- 
able fat often accounts for 20 per cent or more of 
the hog’s weight. What's lost on lard must be made 
up on other cuts. 


It all adds up to the fact that fat on a hog is a 
costly item. And the hog grower pays the cost in a 
lessened price. Packers and processors have to op- 
erate on a profit margin to stay in business. 

Marketing specialists of U. S. Department of 
Agriculture have been working for some time on a 
set of grades for live hogs that would reflect con- 
sumer preferences for lean meat rather than lard. 
These grades, after a year’s trial, became effective 


on Sept. 12. Their use is on a voluntary basis. Fol- 


lowing is a brief description of new grades: 


Choice No. 1—slaughter hogs with just enough 
about 50 per cent 
of carcass weight in 4 lean cuts—ham, loins, pic- 


finish for high quality pork .. . 


nics, and Boston butts. 


Choice No. 2—hogs with slightly more fat . 


carcasses yield from 45 to 48 per cent of weight 


in 4 lean cuts. 

Choice No. 3—includes 
overfat hogs . . . cuts of high 
quality, but require much 
more trimming than the first 
two grades . . . carcasses nor- 
mally yield less than 45 per 
cent of weight in 4 lean cuts. 

Most market hogs fall into 
these three grades. To give a 
full range of hog values, 
grades of Medium and Cull 
have also been included. 

Practical use of these 
grades has been demonstrated 
at hog markets throughout 
the country. Experienced mar- 
ket men quickly learn to grade 


> 

The ideal type for grower 
and packer—grand champion 
barrow over all breeds at 
1951 International Livestock 
Show, shown by Oscar 
Anderson, Leland, Ill. 





hogs on the basis of these standards. In spite of 
this fact, only a few markets are buying hogs on 
the basis of grades. On most markets, hogs still sel] 
largely on weight-for-grade. 

We've put to a number of packers, large and 

small, the question of why so few hogs were now 
being bought on a grades basis. One of the most 
forthright answers came from Armour and Com- 
pany. Its spokesman said: 
+ “Our buyers say they never saw a load of strict- 
ly top hogs. Even in show hogs, there are usually 
three or four that don’t belong in the load. Hogs 
that don’t belong may be a little overfat, under- 
finished or, particularly in the case of hybrids, lack 
the desirable conformation in hams, loins, and 
shoulders, to be strictly tops. 


“It is impossible to tell the market values of 
strictly top hogs as against lower grades. Grades 
are not sold separately in sufficient volume to ar- 
rive at a market price. When our buyers look at a 
load of hogs, they know that there will be differ- 


ent grades and values in the lot. They must cal- 


culate what the whole lot will yield, and bid for 
them accordingly. 

“Our buyers say that attempts to sort out hogs 
according to grade usually result in complete dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the seller. He gets more 
for the tops of his lot, but is left with some less de- 
sirable merchandise which he has a hard time sell- 
ing. He usually is unhappy about the whole trans- 
action. Commission men rarely will sort loads of 
hogs according to type. They do it only under un- 
usual market conditions when they think they can 
work a few cents more out of a load. 

Packers do pay more for hogs which give the 
best yield. Market quotations of, say, 20.50 to 
21.25 means the top price was paid for hogs that 
would yield the most and best meat. Sometimes 
the spread in a weight range is 50 cents, sometimes 
as much as $1.” 


John A. Winfield, director, N. C. State Division 
of Markets, says most hogs in his state are sold at 
cash buying stations. These stations represent out- 
side packing interests. 

“The small number of lean-type hogs offered 
makes it difficult for the station operator to sort 
hogs and have enough of different grades to make 
up carload or truck-trailer loads,” he says. 

“Two federally inspected plants have been built 
in North Carolina during the last three years. These 
plants kill from 2 to 3 thousand hogs a week. Even 
they have difficulty in getting enough lean-type 
hogs to justify separating either live hogs or car- 
casses into lean and fat types. ~ 

“Growers in North Carolina can usually get a 
premium for lean hogs (Continued on page 91) 
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‘We can get more 
from what we have” 


—Elmer B. Powell, 
Former Director Purina Research Dept. 


ACH YEAR 10,000 to 15,000 persons visit 
the Purina Research Farm at Gray 
Summit, Mo. After visitors have seen the 
farm they have heard Elmer Powell sum up 
york done there since its beginning in 1926. 
Key points of Powell’s talk are quoted below. 


“An agricultural revolution going on for 
many years has finally brought about many 
farm changes. Cash income from the average 
farm is now 9 or 10 times what it used to be, 
but operating costs are 14 to 15 times 
greater. If we do a good job we can pay for 
afarm faster than ever before—but a poor 
farmer can lose his place faster, too. 


“In spite of high cost of power machinery, 
mechanical aids are far more general in use 
than are best practices in feeding and man- 
agement. 


“The Research Farm is not a fancy farm. 
We use equipment any farmer could have. 
What we do here, any farmer can do on his 
own place—if he will. 


“I believe in good breeding, but in 95% 
of the cases today it’s not breeding that 
holds back production; it’s feeding and man- 
agement. We are not getting out of our 
poultry and livestock what’s bred into them. 
We can’t afford to feed 12 bushels of corn 
tomake 100 lbs. of pork. We can’t afford 
to wait 8 or 9 months to get our hogs to 
market weight. Yet most farmers do! 


“The average hogman breeds 12 sows, but 
only 11 have pigs. Out of 100 pigs farrowed 
he weans only 65, and markets only 56. 
That is about 11 pigs marketed per sow 
kept for the year. 


“With good feeding and management, a 
hogman has a right to expect to market 17 
or 18 pigs per sow. They should weigh 200- 
225 Ibs. when 514 months old. 


“Through the years we’ve run all sorts 
of tests that prove the way a sow is fed 
a lot to do with the number and vigor 
of pigs farrowed. We’ve run these tests on 
tazorback sows of mighty sorry breeding, 
and we’ve run them on good purebred sows 
~and good feeding and management always 
make a big difference in results. 


“Our grade Holstein herd averaged 6,800 
lbs. of milk with 238 Ibs. of butterfat when 
We started with it 23 years ago. Since then 





The Story of 


THE 
PURINA 
RESEARCH 
FARM 


These litter mates are only 8 days old, 
but are on two different pig starting 
rations. The pig on the right weighed 8.3 
Ibs., the other one only 5.1 Ibs. Feed 
made the difference 


we’ve never purchased a female or a proven 
sire. Herd average for 1951 was 14,321.8 lbs. 
of milk with over 530 lbs. of fat. In the past 
23 years this herd has increased in produc- 
tion 15 times faster than the average herd. 


“Nationally, average calf losses run about 
25%, but throughout our 23 years of experi- 
ence our calf losses have averaged less 
than 3°,. 


“With a good feeding and management 
program heifers should freshen 3-4 months 
earlier than most of them do, and at weights 
100 to 150 lbs. heavier than the preseni 
national average. 


“‘A good broilerman has a right to expect 
to have 3 lb. average broilers ready for sale 
at 9 to 10 weeks—and from not more than 
9 lbs. of feed. Yet most growers still don’t 
have a 3-lb. bird until 10 to 11 weeks. They 
use 2 to 3 more pounds of feed than would 
be needed if they’d feed and manage a little 
better. 


“Many poultrymen seem satisfied with 
130 to 150 eggs per hen; 65 chicks per 100 
eggs incubated; 10: to 15°, chick death 
losses; 20 to 30% hen mortality 

















‘At this farm we get 85 chicks 
from every 100 eggs incubated. 
Hens on the Purina Plan aver- 
age at least 220 eggs per year. 
Chick losses are less than 2°, 
and hen mortality is under 10%. Those dif- 
ferences add up in a year’s time—help you 
make money lots of times in spite of low 
prices for eggs or poultry meat. 





“Friends, breeding alone can’t solve our 
problems. To stay in business we must take 
advantage of what science has found out 
about feeding and management. 


“High production per hen, per sow, per 
cow is no longer a goal. It’s a necessity if 
we’re going to make money farming today 
And vou can do it if you want to.” 


> * * 


EDITOR’S NOTE: On July 1st, after 27 years of 
actively directing Purina’s Research Farm, Mr. 
Powell retired to operate his awn farms near 
Montgomery City, Montgomery County, Mo. 


Certainly no one in Ralston Purina is so weil 
known and respected across the nation as an 
agricultural authority. 


This presentation of the Purina Research Farm 
was planned as a special tribute to Elmer B. 
Powell and his associates at the Research Farm. 
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Feeding practices throughout 
America are influenced by 
Purina Research Farm results 


day’s time. Yet, each year since it was estab- 
lished in 1926, some 10,000 to 15,000 visitors 
have spent a day at the Purma Research Farm. 
And they have gained much from the one 
day tour. 

The 738-acre farm over which these visitors 


visitors is the type of work being done rather 
than its size. Here animals and poultry have 
no better bred-in ability than those many of 
the visitors have at home. With equally good 
management and feeding, they see how they, 
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PURINA RESEARCH FARM 


Morlds Sargest Commorcad Feed esearch Center 
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Visitors tell us ideas picked up on manage- 
ment and feeding have helped them at home. 
But the most important thing they get is a 
view of actual research results results that 
have come from 26 years of careful, controlled 
testing. Visitors don’t see research, but they see 
tangible results of research. For example, they 
see a herd of 75 grade ins that im 1951 
averaged in excess of 14,000 pounds of milk 
and 530 pounds of butterfat. The original herd 
when assembled in 1928 averaged only 6800 
pounds of milk and 238 pounds of butterfat. 

They see grade Duroc sows farrowing twice 
a year and marketing 17 to 18 pigs each per 
year. Many sows on general farms farrow only 
once a year, but those farrowing twice average 
only 13 pigs weaned. Stating it in another way, 
10 sows on this farm are marketing more hogs 
than 13 average sows wean. 

Normally 6500 to 7000 pullets are grown to 
maturity here on varying experimental feeds. 
In the laying house, through the Sept.-Dec. 
period of highest egg prices, these pullets are 
producing an average of 2 dozen more eggs than 
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grain and roughage more economically 225 
steers are fattened at the beef cattle unit each 
year and baby beef show calves are also fed out. 

Broilers at the Research Farm are regularly 
marketed at 10 weeks of age averaging better 
than 3'% pounds. A few years ago broilers on 
this farm were regularly kept 12 weeks and 
weighed no more then than birds now weigh 
at 10 weeks. 

Research Farm results with other classes of 
animals and poultry are equally striking. For 
example, turkey breeder hens here are kept 
laying throughout the year, so new poults can 
be started every two weeks. One hen, laying 
251 eggs in a year under trap nest, established 
what we believe to be a world’s record. Market 
turkeys consistently average a pound of meat 
on less than 4 pounds of feed. 

Market ducks are averaging 6 pounds oF 
heavier at 9 weeks, and on consumption of les 
than 22 pounds of feed. One breeder duck laid 
346 eggs in a year under trap nests. This is 
probably another world’s record. 

The research work with dogs, rabbits, pheas- 
ants, pigeons, chinchillas, foxes, mink and mar- 


too, can equal or exceed at the Re- average U. S. pullets. tens has been equally thorough and important 
search Farm. To help practical cattle feeders use local to feeders in these specialized fields. 
THEM NOW 

















At the Purina Research Farm in 1932, we averaged weaning 7.61 
pigs per litter with ao weoning weight of about 30 Ibs. Pigs were 
weoned at 8 weeks of age at that time. 





Our 1950 average, all breeds, was 9.15 pigs saved per sow. Wean- 
ing weight at 9 weeks was 43.29 Ibs. for our Duroc herd. Yorkshire 
Sow No. 10 forrowed 163 live pigs in 11 litters! 

ee 





Shortly after the first White Leghorn flock wos established ot our 
farm, average production per hen was 167 eggs a year. There 
was about 60 to 65% hatchability on all eggs set. 


In o recent 12-month period, the White Leghorn flock averoged 
238.6 eggs per hen. We regulorly get 80 to 85% hatchobility 
of all eggs set. 





When our Turkey Unit wos first started, we secured a weight of 
16.51 Ibs. at 30 weeks of age on 83 Ibs. of feed. The percent 
mortality from hatch to market averaged 19.26% 


Today, we get weights of opproximately 20 Ibs. at only 26 weeks 
of age on o total of approximately 80 Ibs. of feed. Mortolities 
run 10% from hatch to market. 





Our original grade Holstein herd averaged 6,800 Ibs. of milk and 
238 ibs. of fot their first year. in 1928 the accepted weight for a 
4-month-old Holstein calf was 250 ibs. 





Our grade Holstein herd is now averaging more than 14,000 |bs. 
and over 500 Ibs. of fat. Holstein heifer calves ot the farm ‘dey 
average 310 Ibs. at 4 months of age. 
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When the Rabbit Unit was first established, 75 to 80 ibs. of robbit 
meat per doe each yeor was considered good production. There 
was much improvement to be made on equipment and feed. 
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Now, in o year, we market approximately 130 Ibs. of rabbit ect 
for each doe at the farm. We've learned o lot about huiches, 





equipment, breeding ond other management problems. 
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How much would Research Farm results boost your income? 


omg, 


The increased use of power machinery has led + aw 
to larger farming units. The reason behind this ; e: 
farming change is the desire to increase grain 
production per man, and increase cash income. 


Increase in grain production on many farms 
has been followed by larger numbers of animals 
and birds to convert the extra grain into meat, 
milk and eggs. All too often the important job 
of getting top production from each animal or 
bird is overlooked. 


Farmers who are overworked and short of 
help should be especially interested in the fol- 
lowing figures and facts. 


$1.86 Extra in Eggs Per Hen 


Most authorities recommend the keeping of at 
least 300 layers, but many flocks of fewer hens 
are kept. The average is about 200. 


The average hen in 1951 is credited with 
producing 176 eggs. At the Research Farm the 
average hen in 1951 produced 238 eggs. More 
than two dozen of those extra eggs were laid 
in the fall months while egg prices were high. 
The average price of the 62 extra eggs was 
dightly in excess of 36 cents per dozen. The 


extra eggs produced per hen boosted the value 

‘ore (000000000000000000000000 
By equaling production of the Research Farm 

the yearly income from an average flock of PURINA FARM HENS PRODUCE 2 DOZEN EGGS MORE 


200 hens would be increased $372. Those with THAN AVERAGE WHEN PRICES ARE HIGHEST 
500 hens can boost their income $75 a month. 
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$5204 Extra in Milk 


In the average milking herd im the United 
States there are 15 cows. Their average pro- 
duction in 1951, according to U.S_D.A. figures, 
was 5326 pounds of milk. These cows boosted 
to the 14,000 pound production level of the 
grade Holsteins at the Research Farm would 
increase the amount of milk sold from each 
farm 130,110 pounds. At an average price of 
$4 per cwt., the increase in milk would add 
$5204 to the income of each farm. 


U.S. AVERAGE DAILY PURINA FARM AVERAGE $2025 Extra in Pork 


MILK PRODUCTION DAILY MILK PRODUCTION : i Many hog men in grainbelt areas keep 20 or 
PER COW, 17.7 LBS. PER COW, 47.87 LBS. _# more sows, but on the average farm about 10 
_ paee sows are kept. Records from the United States 
Beets ' Sea re : Department of Agriculture show the average 
a, i oe - : sow farrowing in the spring of 1951 weaned 
6.47 pigs. Sows raising fall litters averaged 
weaning 6.6 pigs. The average sow farrowing 

two litters in 1951 thus weaned 13 pigs. 





Agriculture authorities generally agree that 
each sow must raise 5 pigs per litter or 10 per 
year for her owner to break even. On this basis 

“ B L-. Vee the average farm last year had 3 pigs per sow 
ti den. % 1) ) Sa ' ~ as profit. At the Purina Research Farm, for 4 
ee cag " me “4 Ane Je se consecutive years, the average Duroc sow has 
A : ae YA oe ase ae sent 171% pigs to market. On the same basis of 
ae lcs SD ao oS Pe WM figuring that gives 71% pigs profit, or 4% extra 
AVERAGE HOGS pigs per sow. By stepping up his pig production 
TO MARKET to the Purina average the man with 10 sows 
PER Sow... would have 45 extra pigs. These 45 pigs carried 
PURINA Sanna ae to an average market weight of 225 pounds 
HOGS To MARKET would give him 10,125 extra pounds of pork 
PER Sow to sell. At $20 per cwt. that extra pork would 
a hE bring $2025. 
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PURINA FEEDERS EVERYWHERE GET TOP RESULTS, 100 


Carolinian hits early markets 
with 2 big litters per sow yearly 


IGHT PIGS weaned per litter and hitting the 
EK early markets with top grade hogs is caus- 
ing Spurgeon Brooks of Richfield, North Caro- 
lina, to become well-known as a good Duroc 
breeder. 

Brooks says, ‘“‘A good part of the profit story 
for hogs depends upon a large number of pigs 
weaned per litter. That’s why I’m careful to 
keep only sows that throw good size litters at 
birth and are able to wean at least 8 of ’em. 
Then I leave it up to the Purina Hog Program 
of breeding, feeding, management and sanita- 
tion to make sure I get all that’s coming from 
a good sow and her pigs.” 

Brooks averaged 18 pigs weaned per sow 
last year. He made his breeder selections from 
high producing sows at weaning time to help 
keep his production high again this year. 

Besides following a good hog program, Brooks 
plans his twice a year breedings so his feeder 
pigs will hit the market when hogs are selling 
at highest prices. 






“% 





Brooks finds from experience that good pas- 
ture, hand feeding and individual attention 
pays off when it comes to weaning big litters 





Albert Hicks believes in starting his calves on 
Purina Calf Startena from the very beginning. 


Dairyman who believes in 
pasture program gets $150 
worth of milk per acre of land 


LBERT Hicks, of Rt. 1, Sweetwater, Ten- 
A nessee, has put all of his 102 acres of crop 
land into pasture and silage. He uses Purina 
Cow Chow Concentrate to balance grain he 
buys from his neighbors. He finds this program 
more profitable than raising his own grain. For 
last year, Hicks milked 32 cows that averaged 
8,000 Ibs. of milk per year. Figuring milk sell- 
ing for $6.00 per 100 lbs. this yields about $150 
per acre of pasture. 

Ten years ago Albert put his 18 cow herd 
on the Purina Dairy Program. By careful selec- 
tion and a sound heifer development program 
he has built his herd up to 45 cows. He hasn’t 
bought a single cow or replacement and raises 
about 20 heifers yearly. Those not kept for herd 
replacements are easily sold to his neighbors. 

In the past 3 years Hicks has lost only 3 
calves out of 60. He says this good record is 
because he puts ’em on the Purina Program 
from the very start. 

Hicks says, ‘‘As I figure it, a lot of the profit 
in dairying depends upon two things. (1) More 
milk-making capacity and (2) Longer milking 
life. I follow the Purina Program 100% and gear 
my whole operation at obtaining top results.” 








Poultryman hits 70% production 
when pullets are 28 weeks ol 


4 k- POWELL, Rt. 4, Springfield, Tennessy 
believes following the right program , 
helping him get top production from his layers 
At 28 weeks his 525 pullets were in 1° 
production. 

Tom started with 600 pullets in a 40 x 4 
concrete block house and was able to get ther, 
on a nest at 19 weeks and 6 days. His mor. 
tality was less than 5°. 

Powell believes strongly in providing plenty 
of water and feeder space for his birds. He use 
automatic waterers and 25 Purina feeders. 

Tom says, “I don’t want any loafers to ex 
into my profits. Any bird not laying in m 
flock soon gets weeded out. I cull every wee 
and sell the cull birds for meat.”’ 

In addition to feeding Purina Layena, Ton 
top-feeds Booster Checkers. He says: “I like 
feed Booster Checkers because of three things’ 
““(1) More eggs. (2) Better body condition. (3 
Helps prevent summertime egg slump. Thee 
three things mean a lot in helping me get mor 
profit from my birds.”’ 


Tom Powell finds a planned program help: 
keep his hens laying and his egg baskets filled 
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Price Sets the Pattern in Hog Type 


(Continued from page 86) 


if they have enough to make up a 
truck-trailer or carload lot. Pre- 
mium generally runs around 50 
cents a hundred.” 

Joe Houston, assistant extension 
animal husbandman, University of 
Tennessee, comments further on 
assembling and grading hogs: 


“There is a possibility for farmers 
to send hogs to market already 
graded. Then the packer could de- 
cide on a price difference for the 
various grades. Swine-producing 
associations could have hog pools 
similar to the lamb pools located in 
various parts of the country. 

“In most cases, however, respon- 
sibility is up to the packer to take 
the lead in hog grading. He knows 
consumer demands and he also 
knows which hogs make the most 
money for him.” 

As a result of a number of hog- 
grading demonstrations in Tennes- 
see, Reelfoot Packing Company, 
Union City, is now paying a pre- 
mium on Choice No. 1 hogs. C. T. 
Holbrook, manager, says: 


“We're doing all we can to get 
farmers to grow less lardy hogs. 
Growers and pack- 
ers both stand to 
make more money 
when they do. 

“While we usu- 
ally buy on live 
grades, we had a 
man, C. A. Pink- 
ston, from Weak- 


eu 


in a load of York- 
shires a few weeks 
ago and ask that we kill separately 
and pay him on the basis of carcass 
cut-out. He’s in the purebred busi- 
use carcass 
value in promoting breeding stock. 

“His Yorkshires were worth more 
than $1 a hundred over our average 
kill. They had 3 per cent less lard, 
2.37 per cent more of primal cuts— 
ham, loin, bacon, picnic shoulder, 
shoulder butt.” 

E. S. Papy, manager, White Pro- 
vision Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
voiced an oft-expressed objection to 
buying on carcass cut-out value: 

“Some system whereby each in- 
dividual hog is bought on the basis 
of what products from its carcass 
would bring might be an improve- 
ment. Yet, cost of buying, handling, 
and keeping necessary records could 
be so great that the seller of best 
hogs would get no more than he 
now does, and the majority of sellers 
actually get less.” 

What is the reaction of hog grow- 
ers to present hog marketing meth- 
ods? T. G. Hinton, Duroc breeder 
from Montgomery County, Tenn., 
pretty well summed it up this way: 


“It seems to me processing plants 
should be willing to pay more for 
the kind of hogs that make more 
money for them. I can see, too, how 
additional grades would complicate 
things and increase marketing 
costs. But the breeder of the most 
profitable type hogs shouldn’t be 


Remember When? 


The smokehouse 
held a keg or two 
of sauerkraut, a 
erock of cucum- 
bers in brine, and a barrel of 
soft soap—as well as 20 or 30 
hams, sides, and shoulders? 
Mrs. Sallie D. Bellamy, 


Montgomery County, Tenn, 





penalized by having to pay part of 


the loss on too fat hogs. 

“In my Own experience no buyer 
has seemed willing to pay me a pre- 
mium for market barrows, and I 
have hauled them some pretty nice 
ones. If I'm not taking them what 
they want, I'd strive to change type 
if they would pay me to do so. 


“It is my opinion that short hogs 
grow as fast and do as well as long 
ones until they reach a point some- 
where between 150 and 200 pounds. 
Then their frame is no longer ade- 
quate to take on extra growth and 
they put on weight with fat. 


“Here is another opinion: Full 
feeding as generally recommended 
may not produce the best carcass. 
Perhaps the use of more pasture and 
marketing eight- to nine-month-old 
barrows would give us better meat.” 

A. D. Griffith speaks as both a 
hog grower and as president of 
Southland Provision Co., meat pack- 
ers, Orangeburg, S. C. Mr. Griffith 
says hog growers have two routes 
to go: 1) Get new breeding stock of 
a meatier type, or 2) selectively 
breed from present herd for type 
that cuts out a su- 
perior carcass. 


“If a short, 
chuffy, fat boar is 
used, he’ll get 
short, chuffy, fat 
pigs. On the other 
hand, if a long, well 
balanced, thick- 
quartered boar is 
used, you can ex- 
pect pigs sired by 
him to be of the same type.” 

Dr. Theodore C. Byerly, head of 
animal husbandry division, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, 
USDA, and an authority on swine 
breeding, contends that selection 
for meat type need not necessarily 
be at the expense of fast and eco- 
nomical gains. His studies show 
that without selective breeding, four 

-principal breeds of hogs (Durocs, 
Hampshires, Poland-Chinas, Ches- 
ter Whites) finish out about 33 per 
cent Choice No. 1 carcasses. Under 
test performance feeding at the 
USDA Beltsville, Md., Station, 
these breeds furnished 74 per cent 
Choice No. 1’s at 215 pounds’ 
weight. Crosses between the four 
breeds and new Beltsville lines gave 
79 per cent Choice No. I’s. Straight 
Beltsville lines gave 93 per cent 
Choice No. I’s. 


Speaking from the packer side of 
his business, it seems to us Mr. Grif- 
fith just about got to the crux of the 
matter when he said: “Packers must 
do their share in bringing about a 
better type hog. Buying on dress- 
out weights and percentage is a 
good step. On auction markets, 
packer buyers must show their pref- 
erence for hogs that make them 
more money by paying accordingly. 
This has not been done enough in 
the past. Consequently, farmers 
lack proper encouragement from 
packers to do the job.” 























GRAN-I-GRIT gives your birds hard, sharp “teeth”’ that quickly 
“chew” fibrous cell walls in feed — thus birds utilize every ounce 
of nutrients and can save you as much as 20% in feed costs. 

Smooth grit and smaller particles of ungraded grit pass through 
the bird unused. GRAN-I-GRIT, with its many-sided rough and 
tough edges, is carefully graded in six different sizes — that’s why 
GRAN-I-GRIT stays in the gizzard longer, grinds better. 

Save feed and grit with GRAN-I-GRIT. Tell your dealer you 
want GRAN-I-GRIT! 


THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


SIX SIZES—Gran-I-Grit is specially graded for every growing 
stage — chick ® growing ® broiler-pullet © hen ® new big 
turkey and turkey breeder size. 


IRREGULAR SHARP EOGES—Hard, sharp corners of Grane 
1-Grit “chew” cell walls of feed faster. 


LONGER GRINDING ACTION—Gran-I-Grit is rough, tough 
and insoluble — stays in the gizzard longer — grinds better. 


LESSENS DIGESTIVE DISTURBANCES—Gran-l-Grit helps 
keep chicks from “pasting up” lessens digestive disturbances 
and cropbound conditions. 


ATTRACTS BIROS—Gran-I-Grit’s extremely white attrac 
tiveness induces birds to eat regularly. 


New Gran-I-Grit Feeder 


rena Pack For Chicks 
see it at your 
dealer's 10-Ib. size. 
Easy to handle. Self 
feeding. Also new 
metal Gran-I-Grit 


Hopper, 20"x8"x6" 


“A GOOD FELLOW TO KNOW'’— Your feed 
dealer has up-to-the-minute feeding know-how 
to help you raise better birds and get more mile- 
age from your feed dollar. Getto know him! 





NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION—MOUNT AIRY, N. C. 
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* Slowed down by LAXATIVE 


Get relief with gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica / 


ws you feel sluggish or head- 
achy due to the need of a laxa- 
tive, take gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica. 
You'll avoid “Laxative Lag’’—that 
feeling of discomfort that continues 
for hours until ordinary, slow-acting 
laxatives bring relief. Here’s how . . 
In the morning . . . take sparkling 
Sal Hepatica before breakfast—enjoy 
gentle relief usually within an hour. 


Inthe evening... take gentle, speedy 


Sal Hepatica one half-hour before 
supper—get relief before bedtime. 

Sal Hepatica is an all-purpose, ant- 
acid laxative. Sweetens sour stomach. 
It is a recommended laxative by more 
than half the doctors interviewed in 
national survey. 






























ROOF positive against fire, pests, and 

weather, “Century” APAC %” Asbestos- 
Cement Siding stands solidly between the 
thousands of chickens in LeGarde Poultry’s 
big buildings at Easton, Maryland, and these 


ever-present-threats to poultry profits. 


“Century” APAC, a tough combination of 
asbestos fibers and portland cement, goes up 
easily, as original siding or over existing walls. 
Its 4’x 8’ sheets, in thicknesses of '#’’, 4’’, and 


ager 


%'’, can be scored and snapped off to fit 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


COMPANY © AMBLER e 


right on the job, and then quickly fastened 
with nails or screws. 


You'll find ‘‘Century” APAC economical, 
from first cost on, for siding all your farm 
buildings. Clean and attractive in appear- 
ance, it never needs painting . . . won’t rot or 
rust... and actually improves with age. Ask 
your lumber dealer, or write direct. 


Nature made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison 

has made it serve mankind 
since 1873 





How To Use Butane Safely | 


By DeWITT HUNT, Oklahoma A. & M. College 


6) UTANE” is the common trade 
name applied to installations 
of liquefied petroleum gases for 
farm home heating, cooking, and re- 
frigeration. There are two different 
materials in common use. These are 
butane and propane. In some cases 
mixtures of these two and of other 
hydrocarbons are sold as butane. 
The most important difference in 
butane and propane is the fact that 
butane ceases to vaporize at 32 de- 
grees F., while propane continues 
to vaporize freely to —44 degrees F. 
This fact makes it necessary to in- 
stall butane tanks under the ground, 
below the frost line, so that temper- 
ature of the liquid butane is always 
maintained at a level above 32 de- 
grees F. On the other hand, propane 
tanks are installed above ground, 
because it will vaporize in any tem- 
perature common to this climate. 
One other difference is impor- 
tant. The pressure ina butane 
tank at 100 degrees F. is only 37 
pounds, while pressure in a tank 
of propane is 172 





light a fire under water tank and the 
explosion resulted.” In new installa- 
tions, no household gas appliance 
should be placed in the basement, 
The following general safety rules 
are proposed for LPG installations; 

1. All installations (and repairs) 
should be made by a licensed sery- 
iceman. Both national and state 
codes should be followed rigidly. 

2. LPG installations should be 
checked frequently for leaks. Use 
soapsuds and a small paint brush in 
making this test. 

3. LPG must be odorized so that 
leaks can be detected readily. If you 
smell the odorized gas, the room or 
home must be ventilated thorough- 
ly. The first precaution to take in 
this case would be to turn the gas 
off at the tank, thus extinguishing 
all pilot lights, which seem to set 
off many explosions. 

4. Use only AGA (American Gas 
Association) approved appliances. 
The home-workshop methods of 
changing natural gas stoves, etc., 

over to LPG uses should 


pounds when the tem- 4 yx + be discouraged. 
perature is 100 degrees 5. All rooms contain- 
F. This means that pro- VOTE NOTE ing cooking or heating 


pane tanks must be 
built much stronger in 
order to withstand the 
greater internal pres- 
sure. It means also that 
propane cannot be safe- 
ly stored in tanks made 
for butane. 

Significant differ- 
ences between natural 
gas, butane, and pro- 
pane are shown below. 

After studying reports of a hun- 
dred or more accidents with butane 
gas as described in as many news- 
paper stories this writer believes 
that with most accidents the causes 
and results of accidents with butane 
gas are identical with those which 


OM 


accompany the use of artificial or* 


natural gas. There is one important 
exception: As is shown in the table 
below, butane is twice as heavy as 
air, and propane is 1% times as 
heavy as air. Natural gas is a little 
more than two-thirds as heavy as 
air. Butane or propane gas, if al- 
lowed to escape, “runs” down into 
any pocket, basement, or cellar and, 
if in a closed room, remains near the 
floor of the room. These gases dif- 
fuse into the atmosphere less readily 
than does natural gas. The fact that 
any LPG (liquefied petroleum gas) 
is heavier than air provides a haz- 
ard which is frequently described 
in accident reports with this state- 
ment which recurs often: “. . . He 
went down into the basement to 


By S. Omar Barker 


My views political 
are strong. 

I urge my friends 
to note ’em. 

And whether they be 
right or wrong, 

I do get out and 
vote ’em! 


stoves should be well 


ventilated. 
6. Both replaceable 
cylinders _ (bottles) 


and fixed containers 
should be located out- 
doors. The permanently 
installed tank must be 
at least 5 feet away 
from an opening which 
is below the tank top. 

7. One member of 
the household should be given 
charge of all maintenance of the 
LPG equipment. He should study 
the safety rules and regulations gov- 
erning the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the LPG systems. 

8. If it is found necessary to en- 
ter a room in which a quantity of 
liquefied petroleum gas has been 
allowed to escape, it must be re- 
membered that although these 
gases are nontoxic, they will pro- 
duce asphyxiation because of the 
exclusion of oxygen. The gases will 
be found near the floor because of 
their density. Ignition sparks may 
result from contact of nails in the 
shoes with a concrete floor, static 
electricity, or flashlights. 

9. Care should always be exer- 
cised when lighting gas fixtures. If 
you are using radiant heaters or a 
gas furnace it’s always a good idea 
to have these checked by some com- 
petent person at least once a year. 
The logical time for this is before 
heat is needed each fall. 


ft 4 




















A Comparison of Natural Gas, Butane, and Propane 


Specific Range of BTU per Cubic Boiling 

Gravity Inflammability Foot of Gas Point 
Natural Gas .....cccccecsesoee 0.68 4.8 to 14.6 1,000 +90 degrees 
EN eae 2.02 18to 8.4 8,270 +32 degrees 
eS eee 1.52 24to 9.5 2,520 —43.7 degrees 








arrest 
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NGHT POWERED Alon! J 


costs HALF AS MUCH! 


Compared to the price of corn or 
hogs in 1939, you need less than one 
half the number of hogs or bushels 
of corn fo buy an MM BF Tractor 
now of the same size and model 
as then—and, of course, these trac- 
tors have been vastly improved in 
quality during the last 13 years. 





etc., 
vuld 


=} \(At™ BFzi2s TRACTOR 
, BEST FUEL ECONOMY 












Here's the tractor built to out-pull, out-plow, out-perform anything you've ever seen . Pe 
in its power class. It’s the MM Hi-Torque Model BF—a power-packed 2-plow, 
2-row tractor that costs you /ess to buy—/ess to use. Better, faster mowing is assured with the 

BF and MM Tru-Draft Mower. Exclusive 
WHY THE BF IS THE MOST POWERFUL Miracle Mowing action prevents cutter bor 
2-PLOW, 2-ROW UNIVERSAL TYPE TRACTOR from “riding up.” , 


It's powered by the MM Hi-Torque engine. *‘Hi-Torque"’ means more “twisting” > a x 
force, more “‘lugging’’ power. Patented high-compression cylinder head, specially 
heated and shaped manifolds, and “‘fixed-jet” carburetion give you more GO at any 
speed ...on Less fuel. Just think how this extra power will save you money and 
So-Srat enaeetinn eine Stew boost your profits this year, and for years to come. 
to Goat up er down but prevents & 3 BF STYLES . . . LIKE OWNING 3 TRACTORS 
from swinging from side to side. 
Bottoms are leveled by handy turn You get the utility of three front-end styles when you own a BF. The BF Tractor may 
buckle. easily be converted to any other style at small cost. . . like owning an extra tractor 
for special jobs. Buy the BFD, dual front wheels; the BFS, single front wheel, or the 
BFW, telescoping front end. Future conversion is low-cost and simple. 
RX HI-CLEARANCE Cultivator features par- 


THESE ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES allel lift gangs and spacing of sweeps. BF 
MAKE THE BF AN EVEN BETTER BUY PE Ee 


A complete line of Tru-Draft BF tools is available to give you a perfect tractor-tool 
combination. Hydraulic Uni-Matic Power provides finger-tip control of mounted 
and pull-behind implements. Comfortable Flote-Ride seat, conveniently grouped 
controls, rugged construction, high crop clearance, close hitching for easier turning 
and shorter headlands . . . justa few of the extraadvantages you get when youowna BF. 
See your MM dealer for a demonstration. Discover how much tractor you can get at 
the BF’s big value price! 







Hitch point of RX Plow is at front 

of tractor for better balance. Strong 

spring action keeps plow at exact Lai ia ° 4 

depth for which it is set. ‘ ; Gentle handling from rugged equipment 
% : is what you get with the MM Rake. Makes 

compact windrows that can't scatter be- 

couse loose ends are rolled in. 






-_ 
MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 











Single or triple-gang, loose-sprocket, and Harvesting costs are cut with the BF Trac- 
va plain-wheel pulverizers build fine beds tor and MM Harvestor 69... . both built to 
faster, at lower cost. give you superior performance. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE munneapouis 1, minnesota 
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Sure, there are other ways to heat your home, but — 


Coal does the world’s best job of keep- 
ing your home more comfortably warm, 
whether you have central heating or 
. room heaters. Here are the reasons: 


Steadier heat—a coal fire burns con- 
tinually—not the “all-on,” “all-off” flame 
of other fuels. Coal’s glowing bed of 
fire spreads warmth evenly throughout 
the house. This helps eliminate “cold 
pockets” and drafts—gives you a more 
comfortable, more healthful heat than 
you can get any other way. 

Greater economy—in most localities 
it costs less to heat a house with coal— 
up to 4% less—than with oil. For coal 
users that’s money in the bank! 
Dependability—you can safely store 
enough coal to last the winter—some- 
thing you can’t do with other fuels. 
With coal you don’t have to worry 
about a sudden snowstorm blocking 
roads, stopping fuel deliveries. 
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3 WAYS TO GET EVEN MORE 
FROM COAL: 


An automatic heat regulator 

you can install yourself... mod- 

ernize your hand-fired furnace 

for less than $25! This regulator 
automatically adjusts drafts . . . saves fuel 
and many trips to the basement. 


New stokers do away with coal 
handling . . . automatically feed 
coal from bin to fire...give you 
all coal’s comfort, plus greater 
economy and convenience. 


Modern coal heaters require al- 
most no attention ... you light the 
fire but once a year—get a full day 
and night's heating from a single 
filling of coal. There are fewer 
ashes because they burn coal so efficiently. 


LT: 






Messiah 2 


FOR COMFORT & AND ECONOMY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 











Mastitis Can Be Controlled 





ASTITIS can be controlled by 

carrying out the following pro- 
gram as outlined by Charles Little 
of Michigan State College: 

1. Test and examine carefully all 
dairy cows. Separate infected cows. 
Dispose of those badly infected or 
with severely damaged udders. 

2. Insure sanitation by cleaning 
and disinfecting stalls where cows 
with any form of mastitis havé lived, 
before healthy animals enter. Use 
superphosphate or lime generously 
on all stable floors. 

3. Examine all replacement cows 
before purchase. Raise heifer calves 
to prevent udder injury. Do not 
let heifer calves suck each other. 

4. Stable cows in well bedded 


stalls, properly constructed to pre- 
vent udder injuries. See that all 
udder and teat injuries are prompt- 
ly and properly treated. 

5. Wipe every cow’s udder with 
a cloth moistened with a chlorine 
solution before milking. Your coun- 
ty agent, vo-ag teacher, or dealer in 
milker’s supplies can tell you how 
to make this solution. Discard the 
foremilk into a ‘strip can. 

6. Dip teat cups into two sepa- 
rate pails of chlorine solution before 
milking each cow when milking 
by machine. If hand milking, wash 
hands before milking each cow. 

7. Get prompt and definite diag- 
nosis with early treatment, to save 
most cases of mastitis. 


Cottonseed Hulls for Steers 


ATTENING up steers with cot- 

tonseed hulls—that’s what they’re 
doing at Purdue University up in 
Indiana. Dr. W. M. Beeson worked 
up the idea of feeding the bacteria 
inside steers and letting them make 
fattening feeds out of such waste 
products as corncobs. 

Steers gained 1.6 pounds per day 
when fed ground-up cobs and Pur- 
due Supplement A, a mixture of 
soybean meal, molasses, bonemeal, 


HE peanut is a pea, not a nut. It 

belongs to the bean family. 

One pound of peanut butter con- 
tains more calories, protein, min- 
erals, and vitamins than does a 
pound of beefsteak. 

The kernels contain 43 to 50 per 
cent oil, 25 to 30 per cent protein, 
5 to 12 per cent carbohydrates, 
about 3 per cent crude fiber, and 
2.5 per cent ash. 

Peanut meal is used in making 
glue, a fire-extinguishing liquid, 
and a fiber with a warmth similar 
to that of wool. 

Peanut skins are an excellent nat- 
ural source of vitamin B:. 

Peanuts originated in South 
America, probably in Brazil. They 
have been found in ancient mummy 
graves in Peru. 

Peanut flour can be used in mak- 
ing griddlecakes, muffins, biscuits, 
waffles, or cookies. 

Peanut meal as a feed for dairy 
cows is one of the very best high- 
protein feeds available for the pro- 
duction of milk. 


One ton of farmers’ stock Spanish 


salt, and vitamin A. When Beeson 
tried cottonseed hulls, steers gained 
a pound and a quarter with no 
other feed except the supplement. 

Gains from such roughages as 
these mean more livestock and more 
meat for meat-hungry Americans. 
About 1.5 billion pounds of cotton- 
seed hulls were produced last year. 
That would fatten up a lot of cattle 
at one and a quarter pounds per 
day gain. 





peanuts (unshelled) will produce an 
average of 600 pounds of oil, 900 
pounds of meal, and 400 pounds 
of hulls and foreign material. 


Butter vs. Margarine 
CONSUMPTION PER PERSON IN LBS 20 

















MARGARINE | 7 
4 
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NEVER 
BEFORE 


such High Performance 


at such Low Cost— 


| daw laxy 
SUPER AAOO 


SHALLOW WELL SELF- 
PRIMING JET SYSTEM 


“700 


Everything you want in a self- 
priming, shallow well water sys- 
tem is in the new Peerless Super 
400. Super Capacity—up to 700 
gallons per hour. Super Economy 
—never before has a pump of this 
capacity and quality been avail- 
able at such a low price. Super 
Performance—truly a powerful 
water producer that will satisfy 
all your domestic needs. Super 
Service—precision built for day in, 
day out operation with a mini- 
mum of attention and service. 
Install a Peerless Super 400 to- 
day for complete water service and 
satisfaction tomorrow. 


GALS. 
PER HOUR 








FEATURES AT A GLANCE 


SELF-PRIMING + UTILIZES MECHANICAL 
SHAFT SEAL + IMPELLER IS ONLY MOV- 
ING PART « NO OIL TO CONTAMINATE 
WATER + BRASS JET NOZZLE + TOP QUAL- 
ITY MATERIALS + PRECISION BUILT «+ 
EASIEST TO INSTALL AND MAINTAIN 











CHOOSE YOUR SYSTEM FROM THIS COMPLETE LINE 


Well et systems 
Deep Well Rod Pumps Pee r | e y os 
WATER 
SYSTEMS 
VW 


Shallow Well ‘‘Water 


King” and Packaged 

Pumps 

All capacities, sizes 

and pressures 

| MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 

| Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 

| Indianapolis 8, Indiana 

| Please send free literature describing: 

C) Super 400 Shallow Well Jet System 

C) Deep Well Jet System [) Deep Well Rod Pumps 

C) Shallow Well Water King 

| (0 Deep Well Turbine Pumps 
NAME 

ADDRESS__ 

| 

| 


TOWN ? 
ae = Vv 





l 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Purchases for 
Winter Pleasure 


(October Prize Letters on 
“My Best Buy’’) 


With schools opening up 
and winter coming on, here 
are five ways we believe will 
increase the whole family’s 
comfort and happiness. 


N electric stove has been our 
best buy. We owned an old 
wood stove, and often I had to cut 
wood to have enough on hand to 
burn. It’s so much easier to turn a 
switch and start cooking, and we 
find electricity is the cheapest 
means of cooking, too. 
Mrs. H. D. Crook, 
South Carolina. 


An electric blanket was my best 
buy last fall. All winter I had a cool 
bedroom with a breath of needed 
fresh air, yet at the same time a 
warm, cozy bed without being 
weighted down with a load of cov- 
ers. I don’t consider my blanket a 
luxury, but an investment in com- 
fort and health. Mrs. Eva Pruitt, 

Georgia. 


When we were married 25 years 
ago we built our home, but felt that 
we could not afford to put in a fur- 
nace at that time. Time went on, 
and we didn't get a furnace until 
about two years ago. Then we put 
in an oil floor furnace. Before, the 
house was cold so much of the 
time, pipes would freeze because 
we couldn't keep the fire going all 
night,. and the children had colds 
so often. Now, it means so much to 
have this furnace. We light it in 
the fall, the house is always warm, 
and there is no muss or bother with 
ashes or coal. I feel it is truly our 
best buy. Mrs. H. L. B., Virginia. 


A set of World Book Encyclo- 
pedia was my best buy. Most of 
the time there is a vacancy on the 
shelf that holds these books. We 
use them often. Our young son who 
is five, and daughter, six, enjoy the 
beautiful colored pictures and learn 
much from them. Our older daugh- 
ter, who is 11 and in the sixth grade, 
finds the books useful in her school 
work and uses them daily. My hus- 
band and I get much pleasure from 
reading them. 

Mrs. H. E. Groves, Arkansas. 


An improved form of glass to en- 
close our back porch cost only a few 
dollars and has given us so much 
pleasure and comfort. I have my 
washing machine there, and on the 
coldest days no wind can strike me. 
On warm days I carry my sewing 
machine to the porch where I will 
have plenty of light. I also iron 
there. It is almost like having an- 
other room added to the house. We 
find the kitchen is much warmer, 
too. When hot weather comes, we 
remove glass. Mrs. S. C. Dickson, 


Alabama. 
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"We're starting him off 
on the right footwear!” 










**For generations our family has been wearing Weatherproofs 
with that Red Ball trade-mark. We know from 
experience we’re sure of getting honest value, good fit and 
good wear for the rugged service we need on the farm. 
The first pair of boots I ever bought had the Red Ball 
trade-mark. That’s why I’m starting 
him off on the right footwear.” 


ARCTICS 

4 and 5 buckle 
heights. Securely 
anchored buckles, 
sturdy soles, 
correct fit 

for longer wear. 









WORK RUBBERS 
Made from fresh, live rubber 
for extra flexibility, long wear, 
and lightness. Easy on, 

and they stay on. 


LOOKING FOR GOOD FOOTWEAR? LOOK FOR THE RED BALi 


Weathorproops by 
BALL-BAND 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


RESPECTED FOR QUALITY SINCE 1891 








Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘’Blue Ribbon Farm Family’ in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘‘Equality for Agriculture’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 
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“This proves Wildroot Cream-Oil 
keeps hair well groomed even if 
you have cowlicks!” 





“He keeps his Wildroot Cream-Oil 
there. It’s his hair’s best friend !” 

















“Since using Wildroot Cream-Oil 
I look twice as good!” 


REameER KELLER 














YOUR HAIRS BEST FRIEND 


| 




















Is there anything for it? 


You bet there is! Wonderful safe, sure Sergeant’s Dog Care Products! 
Famous for helping keep dogs healthy and happy. There’s one for 
practically every need. Worms, for example, clear out quickly and 
surely with SURE SHOT (for big dogs) and Puppy Capsules (for 
small dogs). Other products for fleas, lack of vitamins, skin irri- 
tation, ear ailments. All veterinarian-certified. Relied on by dog 
owners for 77 years. FREE. Your dog care problems are 


answered by authorities in Sergeant’s Dog Book. At drug 
or pet counters—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. L-10, Rich- 


mond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 























A Bank for Better Plants 


One of the most unusual banks in the world, dealing 
in plant seed instead of money, has its headquar- 
ters at the USDA research center at Beltsville, Md, 


By E. G. MOORE 


APITAL stock of USDA’s bank 

for germ plasm consists of many 
thousands of lots of plant material 
collected from all over the world. 
Some specimens were collected as 
long as 50 years ago. Object is to 
assemble all known species, varie- 
ties, and strains of plants, for use 
of plant breeders here and abroad. 


A good start has been made. The 
world collection of wheats now 
adds up to 13,000 lots. Next larg- 
est is the barleys, with 6,500 differ- 
ent kinds. There are 4,000 lots of 
oats, 2,500 of rice, and close to 
2,000 kinds of cotton, maintained 
mostly at Stoneville, Miss., and 
College Station, Tex. 

When wheat men were looking 
for a source of resistance to the 15B 
strain of stem rust, they grew about 
10,000 lots from the world wheat 
collection. Several showed resis- 
tance, so scientists are trying to 
combine this with the many other 
characters necessary to make a 
good commercial wheat. 

Cotton breeders used the world 
collection when they began work 
on triple hybrids that hold promise 
of increasing fiber qualities. 


Tobacco breeders used their seed 
bank a few years ago to get resis- 
tance to Granville wilt. They found 
this quality in material from South 
America. It was used to breed 
Dixie Bright 101 and others. An 
Australian tobacco has resistance to 
blue mold, and is being crossed 
with domestic varieties in an effort 
to conquer this costly disease. 

A chance observation in Texas 
that barleys from Korea showed re- 
sistance to green bugs led to a more 
complete evaluation of varieties 
from that part of the world. Several 
showed good resistance. 

Mildew has long been an enemy 
of barley, especially in the South- 


several varieties from Middle East 
were not affected by the disease, 
Breeders of other crops also dees 
pend upon the collections for de 
sirable germ plasm in forage plantgl 
sugar plants, fruits, vegetablem 
and others. One collection of peg 
ennial plants numbers 26,000, and 
includes 1,000 apples, 800 pean 
800 cherries, and 400 peaches, 4 


Locating desirable genes in sucy 
a large collection is a big undems 
taking. It is no simple job just 
keep each lot identified when you 
are working with several thousand 
lots. Each plant must be watched 
carefully and its behavior recorded, 
At harvesttime each lot must be ac 
curately labeled and stored. 

Keeping the material “alive” if 
also quite a job. With storage fay 
cilities now available, it is neces 
sary to plant the seed and growa” 
new crop every 5 to 10 years. A 
small seed storage house at Glenn 
Dale, Md., USDA Station provides 
control of humidity and tempera- 
ture, storage houses elsewhere, con- 
trol of temperature only. 


Great care is used to see that im- 
ported plant material does not 
bring in diseases or insects. Small Fi 
grains, for instance, are carefully 
examined by trained experts, and 


then fumigated. They are grown ai 
the first year in a “detention” nurs- h 
ery. Only the clean seed grown in ; 
this country is distributed. if 


Under a cooperative arrange- 
ment with all state experiment sta- 
tions, regional headquarters for st 
germ plasm banks are maintained a 
at Glenn Dale, Md. (near Belts- 
ville); Experiment, Ga.; Ames, 
Iowa; and Pullman, Wash. From - 
these points, seed or other plant 
material is sent to all parts of the 
U. S. and to most of the countries Ik 
of the world. The bank is now 





east. Tests of the world collection sending out about four items for n 
in North Carolina last year showed _ every one it receives. 
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“Well, now you know how a cotton picker works!” 
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SUCTION-SIDE CONTROL 


will be found only in the 
ar More Powerful FERGUSON "30"! 


*If you want the most complete, the most 
perfect hydraulic control system ever built 
into a tractor, you'll find it only in the 


Ferguson “30”. 


grow @ 
ears. A” 
t Glenn ~ 
rovides 
»mpera- 
re, con- 


hat im- 


es not 

Small 
irefully 
ts, and 
grown 
”” nurs- 
own in 


There can be nothing else like it... e 

anywhere ... for only Ferguson can have a «K in power 

hydraulic control system with the vitally ° 

important Suction Side Control! . in performa nce 
You must see this control system demon- 


j * 
strated before you can truly believe the re-  f in economy 


markable things it can do. For example... 


rrange- 
ant sta- 
rs for 
itained 
Belts- 
Ames, 
From 

plant 
of the 
untries 
s now 
ns for 


Where ordinary hydraulic systems merely 
raise and lower implements, the Ferguson 
System, with Suction Side Control, raises, 
lowers and controls ground-engaging imple- 
ments in direct relation to draft! 

Ask your Ferguson Dealer for a “Show- 


down” demonstration right on your own 


farm. He will gladly prove to you the ad- 


vantages of the famous Ferguson System 


with Suction Side Control! 


Tis Bookler Tell the HIS the Srey 


Ask your Ferguson Dealer for your 

free copy of “The Inside Story of the 

Ferguson System with Exclusive Suction 

Side Control.” It tells you things about 2 

tractor control that you may never have 

known before. Harry Ferguson, Inc., a é ae GS U a o #s T re¢ 7. i T o Be 


Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Copyright 1962 by Harry Ferguson, Inc. ) relate 63 Ferguson System Implements 
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days and 
cleaning 


throu yh one 


Chicks and laying hens 
thrive on a clean and disin- 
fected sun porch of smooth 
concrete. They are safe from 
polluted water and contam- 
inated ground, the common 
sources of disease germs and 
intestinal worms. 

A sanitary sun porch of con- 
crete made with Lehigh 
Cement is easy and inexpen- 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
ALLENTOWN, PA. * CHICAGO, ILL. «+ 


ALLE 


| 
A concrete sun porch pays... and repays 





Concrete poultry sun porch can be used on muddy 
in winter 
litter from house, 


gate and out thro. 


sive to build. 
your work . 


| 
| 





es 


when weather is nice. When 
spreader is driven in 
3h the other. 


It simplifies 
. . repays you in 


healthier flocks, greater egg 
production. . 


. gives your 


4 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
chicks a better chance to 
reach maturity. | 
Your Lehigh Dealer will be | 
glad to advise you regarding | 
this and other concrete con- 
struction. See him next time 
you’re in town. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


CEMENT COMPANY 
SPOKANE, WASH. 





3 men and a boy can build a concrete 
sun porch 8’ x 30’ with 


18 bags Lehigh Cement 1% cu. yds. sand 2% cu. yds. gravel 
or 3 cu. yds. of ready-mix concrete 





Looking for Bargains? Find them in the Classified Pages. 








HAPPY CHILDREN 
LAUGH AND PLAY 

WHEN UPSET TUMMY’S 

GONE AWAY! 


Mothers Rave About 
this wonderful 
Laxative-Stomach 
Sweetener 












= 


When constipation occasionally upsets little 
stomachs, children often act up, bave tantrums, 
or sulk because they feel miserable, can’t eat 
or sleep right. ‘That’s why wise mothers give 
Syrup of Black-Draught whenever youngsters 





are sluggish, suffer gassy digestive upset, sour 
stomach, or bad breath from constipation, 
They know its wonderful laxative action can 
help sweeten such sour stomach, too! Then 
how a child’s disposition improves! 


Sweeten Stomach to Sweeten Child! 


Syrup of Black-Draught tastes honey-sweet so 
children take it yon og Made of nature’s pure 
vegetable herbs—selected to act thoroughly, 
but gently. No harsh griping. Given at bed- 
time, brings comforting relief in morning— 
thus helps sweeten sour stomach too, Your 
child virtually sleeps away these constipation 
worries! Next day youngsters laugh and play! 
No wonder 17,000,000 bottles have been sold. 
Get Syrup of Black-Draught from druggists. 
Works wonders for a child's good nature! 
For constipation try regular 
Black - Draught, laxative - stomach 
sweetener, famous since 1840. Familiar Powder, 
Granulated or convenient new ‘Tablet form, 





| 





BOSTROM 
FARM 4 









Accurate, 
Durable 

and Complete 
for Terracing, 
Ditching, Irrigat- 
ing, Tile Drain- 















trom is 
used and en- 


sion Service & 


io0, Gonting, Individual 
u nin 

Lines, Tusne Landowners 
ing Angles every- 


and etc. where. 

Anyone can 
following the simp 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
on the g t of tisfacti or money 
back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 


operate a BOSTROM Level by 








e 
522 Stonewall St., 8S. W. ATLANTA, GA. 





Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of in- 
secure false teeth dropping, slipping or wobbling. 
FASTEETH holds plates firmer and more comfort- 
ably. This pleasant powder has no gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or toning, Doesn't cause nausea. It’s 
alkaline (non-acid). Checks “‘plate odor’’ (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 





| S Ts . . 

| China. With approximately 2 mil- 
| lion gallons of the sauce being im- 
| ported from China each year, the 


dorsed by | 
Schools, Exten- | 


| filler. A fudge and a brittle candy 


|flavor and 








Cotton Seed | 


Food of Tomorrow 


A cheeselike product, meat- 
flavored sauce, and a filler for 
candies have pleasing tastes. 


OOD products made from cot- 
ton seed may be common 
throughout the nation within the 
next decade. For the cotton grow- 
er, this could mean the opening of 
an entirely new and expanding 
market for cotton seed. 

Of most importance to the budg- 
et-conscious housewife is that cot- 
ton seed might possibly be used to 
make a high protein-content cheese- 
like food. Favorable production 
and raw material costs for the vege- 
table protein cheese could provide 
a cheaper protein food for low in- 
come groups. 


Credit for this potential use for 
cotton seed goes to W. W. Meinke, 
associate research chemist in the 
Chemurgic Research Laboratory of 
the Texas Engineering Experiment 
Station. He has experimented with 
numerous new food uses for cotton 
seed and its products, and is pres- 
ently working on the production of 
the new cheeselike food. 


“KELLY PERFECT” 


AXES 


The minute you take the "Kelly 
Perfect” in hand, you'll know you're 
holding the finest axe made! 
Forged in one piece from a solid 
bar of the finest steel . . . power 
centered for efficient cutting and 
accuracy. Fire Hardened handles 
resist weather and wear—are 
power driven for perfect fit. At 
your favorite hardware store. 
True Temper Corporation, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 








Thus far, Meinke has produced a 
curd which is similar to the curd 
obtained from milk. “It will be a| 
matter of months before I will know | 
whether this experiment will be 
successful,” he cautioned. “But with 
results we have gotten, it seems en- 
tirely possible to produce from cot- 
ton seed a cheeselike food compar- 
able to that produced from milk.” 

Meinke’s investigations have also 
produced a meat-flavored sauce 
similar to soy sauce used in Chinese 
foods. Called coy sauce, the cotton 
seed product is slightly more expen- 
sive than soy sauce and is not yet 
being commercially produced. Chi- 
nese students at Texas A. & M. who! 
have used the coy sauce reported 
that it had the same taste and aroma 
as did the sauce in their homes in 





| 


coy sauce has many possibilities. 


Cotton seed products may also 
find their way into candies as a nut 


prepared by Meinke with the roast- 
ed kernels as a filler had a good 
appearance. No bad 
after-taste could be detected from 
the cotton seed. 

However, the chemist has not 
been successful with all of his ex- 
periments. “The production of a 
product from cotton seed similiar to 
peanut butter does not appear too 
promising,” Meinke claims. “Nor 
does the commercial production of 
cotton seed sprouts comparable to 
bean sprouts seem probable.” 

The primary purpose of Meinke’s 
research, conducted cooperatively 
with the Cotton Research Commit- 
tee of Texas, is to find new food 
products using a high percentage of | 
cotton seed. 





RUE LEMPER 
Corporation 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS MAKERS OF FINE TOOLS, 
FISHING RODS, GOLF SHAFTS 


BOG SPAVIN? 








| CLEAR IT ob on wan > 
UP FAST!” 
says C. W. Pace, Langmont, Colo. 


@. “As soon as | see signs of bog spavin, 
puff or soreness on my horses, | use 
Absorbine. That's the treatment advised 
by our veterinarian, and | have been 
using it for over I6 years.” 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all,” but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall, similar con- 
gestive troubles. Used by many veteri- 
narians. A stand-by over 50 years. Will 
not blister, remove hair. Only $2.50 a 
long-lasting bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


LEARN TO TRAP 


New 32 page Catalog and Book of Methods, 
and information mailed FREE. Describes 
traps, baits and equipment available at 
lower than usual prices. 


FUN AND PROFIT 
Your spare time is worth 
BIG MONEY if spent trapping. 
Let TAYLOR help you. Write 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


Dept. 1, 400 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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sa OW long will these Osage or- 
ange posts you're setting last?” 
the old colored fellow was asked. 
“Dese posts? Dey’al las’ forever. 
And den, ifn you turn ’em bottom 
end up and use de other end, dey’ll 
las’ twice as long,” he answered. 

Well, a good concrete post will 
last still longer than an Osage or- 
ange post. 

1. Concrete posts won’t burn or 
rust. They won’t rot, and termites 
won't bother. 

2. Concrete posts are easy to 
make and are not too expensive. 

3. If many posts are to be made, 
there are metal molds you can get. 

4. A simple mold that will do 
the job can be made at home. (See 
Fig. 2.) A one-sack batch of con- 
crete makes seven 7-foot posts. A 
mold for making seven posts at the 
time is convenient. Shorter posts 
are made by inserting blocks. 

5. Half - inch triangular - shaped 
strips used around corner of mold 
make posts with beveled corners. 
These look better and are easier to 
take out of molds. Four-inch tri- 
angular strips are placed in the bot- 
tom of molds to form grooves in 
posts to hold wires in place when 
tied. These are spaced as required. 

6. Molds are assembled on a flat 
surface. They should be coated 
with oil before and after using. 


7. Four %-inch reinforcing bars 
are used in making heavy-duty 
posts, one in each corner. However, 
posts that will meet average farm 
needs may be reinforced with four 
No. 6 wires. Two of the bars or 
wires are cut 1 foot shorter than 
posts and placed with ends 6 inches 
from top and bottom of post and 
diagonally opposite each other. 
(See Fig. 1.) Other two bars or 


wires need to be only 3 feet long. 







Fig. 1. A square of 
concrete post show- 
ing placement of 
reinforcement 
rods or wires. 





Posts That Last Forever 


By HAROLD BENFORD, Associate Editor 


They extend from 18 inches below 
ground level to 18 inches above. 
This is for posts made to set 2% feet 
in ground. They are placed in cor- 
ners opposite each other. 

8. A good concrete mix to use is 
one sack of cement to 2% cubic feet 
of sand and 2% cubic feet of gravel 
(%-inch maximum size). (A sack of 
cement equals 1 cubic foot. A cubic 
foot equals about 7% gallons.) ‘In 
making a mix, use 4 gallons of wa- 
ter for each sack of cement. For 
dry sand, 4% gallons may be used. 

9. These materials are needed to 
make 100 posts 7 feet long: 

15 sacks cement 

% cubic yards sand 
% cubic yards gravel 
1,800 linear feet of reinforcing 
wire or %-inch bar 


— 


10. Here is how to fill the molds. 
Mix concrete thoroughly. Place 
about | inch deep in molds. Two 
reinforcing bars are laid in place— 
one long and one short one. Molds 
are then filled to 1 inch of top, and 
other reinforcing bars are placed. 
Mold is then filled. As concrete is 
placed, it is tamped and spaded, 
especially along sides of molds. 
This will assure smooth sides on 
finished posts. Concrete is struck 
off on top with a straight edge and 
troweled to give a smooth top side. 

11. Posts are kept under a damp 
cover for at least 48 hours before 
molds are removed. In cold weath- 
er, more time is needed. After mov- 
ing from molds, posts should be 
stored in a shaded place and kept 
wet for 10 days. They should not 
be set before a month old. 

12. Thoroughly clean and oil 
molds after each batch. This will 


help keep them from warping, and 
they will last longer. When ‘not in 
use, store on a smooth surface, flat 
and under weight. 











— 2°47: 0" 
8 REQUIRED 
7 25%4°x% 8-0" 
{~- 4 REQUIRED 
—— BLOCKS AND WEDGES 
BSETS REQUIRED 


\— 1".6"1 B80" T.GG. 
9 REQUIRED 


2°x a"x 4*O" 
2 REQUIRED 


Fig. 2. Gang mold for concrete fence posts. 
A one-sack batch of concrete fills the seven- 
post mold, making seven posts 7 feet long. 





€ Fence wires are tied in 
grooves of fence posts. 
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You can’t afford a FYRE 


| e050 play safe with 


CONCRETE construction 


| Too many farmers, like the Illinois dairyman above, have found that 
| one fire literally can “‘put you out of business.” In a few minutes your 
home, barns, machinery, livestock, feed supplies—even your family— 


can be wiped out if your buildings are not of firesafe construction. 


Nowhere is firesafe construction more important than on the farm. 
The best way to guard against disastrous fires is to build with the 
material that can’t burn—concrete. Concrete is the farmer’s preferred 


building material because along with firesafety it provides maximum 


protection against storms, decay, termites, rats and other vermin. 


| Concrete farm houses, service buildings and other improvements 
are economical too. They are reasonable in first cost, require far less 
upkeep and repair and serve for a lifetime. The all-important result 
is low-annual-cost construction. For maximum protection and econ- 


omy—for the greatest value per dollar invested—build with concrete. 





How to Get Firesafe 
FREE BOOKLETS 


If you need more information on 
subjects such as those listed below 
clip the coupon and mail it today. 
Booklets covering the subjects you 
list will be sent free. 


Concrete Buildings and 
improvements—ON YOUR FARM 


When you’re planning a concrete home, 
farm building or improvement, call a 
local concrete masonry manufacturer 
for the names of contractors, architects 
or agricultural engineers experienced in 
concrete design and construction. They 
can help with your plans, tell you about 
local requirements and costs and show 
you how to get just what you want and 
still obtain all of the many advantages 
of long-lasting concrete construction. 


Firesafe Homes @ Dairy Barns 
Ratproofing @ Making Concrete 
Farm Remodeling @ Milk Houses 
Machine Sheds @ Poultry Houses 
Paved Barnyards @ Septic Tanks 


Building with Concrete Masonry 
Distributed only in U.S. and Canada 














- PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY <<< <<<<<—=—= 
A national organization to improve and extend the 
PO RTL AN D C EM E N T s 5 5 0 C l AT ! 0 N \ uses of portland cement and concrete . .. through 


Dept. 10-70, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. ) scientific research and engineering field work 









Please send me free literature, distributed Name. seat 


only in U.S. and Canada, on (list subject): 






Street or R. No. Re : ee ae 








Post Office : 
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... and here's the DIFFERENCE. It's the 
works of the Ithaca FEATHERLIGHT Repeater. FEATHERLIGHT, 
and still made from good, safe solid steel; no so-called “alloys” 
necessary to get that FEATHERLIGHT feature. Only 534 Ibs. in 
20 gauge, only 6 lbs. in 16 gauge, and only 61% Ibs. in 12 gauge! 
Every gun prooftested for safety. 

Also — the only repeater made with BOTTOM EJECTION to 
protect the shooter and the gun. Perfect for left handed or right 
handed shooters (can be ordered with left handed safety at no 
extra cost). Here's THE gun for portsiders or starboard shooters. 





See your local Dealer early. We will be glad 
to tell you where your nearest FEATHERLIGHT 


Distributor is located. 











Send 10c for big Since 1880 

booket on 
shooting tips and ITHACA GUN CO. Inc. 
FEATHERLIGHT 

iafenmetion. Box 22, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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It’s new and it’s wonderful! For swift, thrilling 
sport, swing into the saddle of the 1953 
lightweight Harley-Davidson 165. Improved 
power-packed motor adds pep, smoother 
performance . . . stretches miles into smiles. 
Sleek, racy lines and bright attractive colors 
make it the smartest motorcycle on the road. 
See this exciting new motorcycle at your 
dealer's today and take a buddy along. Or send 
25 cents for illustrated literature and a copy 

of the ENTHUSIAST magazine, filled with 
exciting action pictures and stories. Harley- 
Davidson Motor Co., Dept.pr-5 Milwaukee 1, Wis. 










When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.”’ 
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me 
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QUICK CASH FOR MEN AND WOMEN! 
No Experience Needed! No Money Risk! Part or Full 
time. 200 needed Food and Home Products. Bargain 
Combinations, Consumer Premiums make sales easy. 
Liberal Profits. Sample Product, Details FREE! 

J. W. GIBSON CO., Dept. 252, indianapolis 6, Ind. 






. Seaiqners get excellent results. Send it- 

ecard for Free Book,‘How to Make Lumber.’ 
BELSAW MACHINERY CO 

: 8307 Field Buildin 

315 Westport Rd., Kansas City il, Mo. 























TIME, MONEY, 


ARTITIONS in my hog trough 
let each pig get his share with- 
out crowding. They're built of 
1x4’s and measure 18 inches be- 





This 


could be 
changed, of course, to fit size of 


tween uprights. 
hogs you have. Therman Davis, 
Muscogee County, Ga. 


* To remove short studs that aren't 
long enough to get hold of with 
vise-grip pliers or Stillson wrench 
without ruining threads, try this: 
Saw through one side of a nut and 





screw nut on threads. Lock pliers 

on nut and back stud out. If stud 

is large or stubborn, use a small 
vise instead of pliers. 

William Morrow, 

Davidson County, Tenn. 


* Loose patches of wallpaper can 
be put back in place. Fill a slen- 
der-tipped oilcan with glue or thin 
paste. Punch a few holes in loose 
wallpaper to admit tip of oilcan. 
Squirt some glue or paste through 
hole, press paper down, and it’s 
stuck back in place. Oilcan should 
be cleaned immediately with warm 

G. D. Broyles, 
Taylor County, Tex. 


water. 


* To grind valves, 
use an electric drill. 
Take a round stick 
or rod about 3 to 4 
inches long and put 
a suction cup on 
one end and the 





other ‘end into the chuck on the 

drill and grind valves on car, truck, 
tractor, Or power motors. 

Robert Rigby, 

Lowndes County, Ga. 





* Granary spouts flush with the 
wall are built by John T. Tyssowski 
of Delaplane, Va., to keep live- 
stock or machinery from breaking 
them off. When he wants grain he 
just opens door, hooks on this sim- 
ple spout, and takes grain out. 
Spout can be removed in a couple 
of seconds. Wilbert Schaal. 


* Nests from egg crates are made 
by J. P. Allums. Crates slide in and 
out of racks for ease in changing 





nest litter or cleaning. Cost of 10 
cents each was less than cost of 
building a nest. W. C. Massey, 

Walker County, Ala. 


* To make an axe handle stay put, 
drill small hole through side of axe. 
Put small screw through hole, into 
handle. This will not weaken han- 
dle and will hold it tightly in place. 
Fred Cornelius, 

El Paso County, Tex. 

Editor's Note.—We pay $10 for first 
“device” used each month, $5 for sec- 
ond, and $2 for all others. Address: 
Handy Device Dept., The Progressive 
Farmer, at Dallas, Memphis, Raleigh, 
or Birmingham—whichever is nearer. 
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TREATED POLE RUNNERS —7U— igi] 


* One of the handiest hog feede 
myself. I believe it to be the only 


rs I have ever seen is one I built 
one of its kind. 


It measures 7x7 feet and is built on slides made of treated poles. 


It has feed troughs on each side. 
storage. Storage space holds upwar 
feeding from inside storage room. 


Main part of unit is used for feed 
ds of 1 ton feed, with room to do all 
It can be moved any place with 


tractor. Small children or old people can feed without danger of being 


tripped by the hogs. 


Elbert Sholar, 
Duplin County, N. ©. 
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as America enough POWER: 


The U.S. today uses twice as much electricity as before World War II. Is there enough for 







defense, for civilian needs and for such giant jobs as A-bomb manufacture? Here’s how the 


electric light and power companies are meeting — and staying ahead of — these huge needs. 
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really new power plant. Five other business-managed com- _ greater project for the Atomic Energy Commission. 











0 JOB TOO BIG. Some people say that the 
of 10 lig electric power projects are jobs only the govern- panies are completing one of the largest single power The electric light and power companies are ready 
st of went can handle. The facts disprove this. Five local plants ever built at one time—a project that will and able to do the nation’s power job —and they 
issey, dectric companies have offered to develop all addi- supply power to the new A-bomb plant at Paducah, = can save you and other taxpayers many millions 
_ Ala. imal power available at Niagara Falls with a giant Ky. Fifteen companies are ready to handle an even of dollars by doing it! 
j put, 
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r first % Prices 
r secs 116 
ress: 
essive % 98 
leigh, % 
earer. 
Price of 
Electricity 























-35% 
















NENTY OF POWER. The electric companies have kept pace ERA OF TEAMWORK. The electric companies, where there 1937-1952 
vith the fast-growing demands for power. These companies is no interference from the federal government, work to- The chart shows what has happened 
ut the unprecedented needs of World War II. And now, gether with municipally-owned power systems and farm to prices for home building, food 
Uthe midst of their great expansion program, they have electric groups. Electric companies’ rates and earnings, and clothing compared to the price 


~ 


} 

tteady doubled that wartime supply! The only real short- of course, are closely regulated by state commissions or of electricity for the average family. 
*s of electricity are in countries where national govern- local authorities. However, federal electric projects are Next time you hear someone say that 
“ats control the power industry. not subject to such regulation. government can manage more effi- 


ciently than business, point out what a 


built aad tricity i x 1 
Important strides have been made by electric light and power companies in meeting bargain electricity is today and ask 

. : : what government function costs 35% 

oles. the nation’s huge power needs. The companies’ record of performance shows the Eg ge 

feed less today than it did in 1937, 

age fallacy of arguments advanced by those who want the federal government to take 

with over more and more of the electric business. ' This brief report is brought to you by 

on America’s ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*. 

glar, 


Ce. STEN To CORLISS ARCHER—new time effective October 3rd—Fridays, 9:30 P. M., E. S. T.—ABC Network *Names on request from this magazine 
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“TWO GREAT. NEW. EXCLUSIVE FEATURES™ 





| ~ High-Roughage Rations 


Cut Cost, Increase Production of Milk 














oe | HiGH — 
LOW PRICED SHOTGUN 
“ACCURACY! 


Sh iff Th ose , - 


Leading isases) -- 
County (Mass H&R 
A Sportsman Says: j 
pee ao Gamester deux | 
s is 

| BON BERGA SS GGt Been athe: MODEL349 12 or 16 gauge — 
+ hiftargets consistently with! 3-Shot Tubular Action Repeating Shotgun 

{ is very discriminating shooter can have $ 95 
}...the Gamester Dag laptine bolt peo shotgun economy wh, oie 33 | 


~~ 












shooting performance! 


Smartly appointed with Monte Carlo stock; fluted comb; 
forestock finger grooves; rubber recoil pad. Perfect 
balance, fast, easy handling. See it at your dealer's! 
ec | NEW! EXCLUSIVE! 


H&R “VARI-CHOKE” 


9 different degrees of chokes, cylinder bore to 
full, with a simple twist! Spring tension keeps 






Positive stops at both extremes prevent over- 
choking. 
NEW! EXCLUSIVE! 


MULNO SIGHTING DOME 


Here is a really great advance in sighting 
occuracy for bolt action shotguns. The Mulino 
Sighting ~—_ raises your sighting line above 

jute accuracy gvoranteed. 





cae 
7 SE 


PDA ETS 


FREE Catalog on all H&R rifles, shotguns, revolvers. Send 
your name and address. 

174 Park Avenue - Worcester 2, Mass. 
Canadian Subsidiary: HER ARMS CO.., Lid., 
Drummondville, Quebec 
QUALITY ARMS FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER 











MOBIL-DISC IS PROOF 
TO YOU THAT THE MOST AND BEST HAD NOT YET BEEN DONE! 

FOR THE FIRST TIME — You can accurately plan your acres and hours and sure 

results for any kind of discing task. No more under-cutting, over-cutting, bogging 

down or delays that you can't afford to have. You'll do more for less effort, less 

expense and with less delay than you've ever dreamed of. 


THIS SMALLER, REVOLUTIONARY 


mokes single-acting cylinders completely satis- 
factory and easy to use. 

For the north, midwest and west, it has a special 
gang arrangement that fulfills every need. 
For the south and east, it has better blade 
Pp — better blade diameter—bdetter blade 
concavities — better cutting angles to do all the 
things that have been done singly by many 
machines, but have never been done for you 
by one machine. 

Has 5-year guaranteed “indestructo” bearings 
— plus all the other outstanding features of the 
larger MOBIL-DISC. 


Send for the Facts Today! 


FARM TOOLS, INC., Mansfield, Ohio 


% Combined bush and bog harrow for use in the 
. level cutting tandem disc harrow . 
western type harrow ... master implement for yy 
fast, easy, sure pasture renovation—all this in one 
compact machine, the 7 and 8-foot MOBIL-DISC. y 


% Has all the tough and in 

"  @lastic-“give” thot hos a os welcomed the 
country over by our farm friends in the lorge 
MOBIL-DISC. 


% Has complete utility and transportability through * 
the use of hydravlic-controlied, rubber-tired 
wheels. 


% Has complete adaptability 





to single-acting 


cylinder because of new, built-in depth control — 
SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS OW THIS 











MONEY, TIME AND LABOR SAVING MOBIL-DISC 








STATE. 





CITY. 





| 
choke set. Settings visible for easy reading. | 















Tests have shown winter grazing to increase milk one-third, cut 
free-choice hay consumption 31 per cent, over barn-housed cows. 


By JOE ELLIOTT 


RAIN, always a costly item in 

milk production, will be more so 
this winter. Prolonged summer 
drouth cut corn yields to a fraction 
of normal throughout most of the 
South. Stocks of oil seed meals on 
June 30 for feeding as protein sup- 
plements were only 52 per cent of 
those a year earlier. 

Resistance to high milk prices is 
being keenly felt. Last year milk 
consumption per person was 87 
pounds (over 10 gallons) less than 
it was 10 years ago. Clearly, we 
must find some way to put milk on 
the market at less cost. An increas- 
ing number of dairymen are turning 
to all-roughage or high-roughage 
rations for their answer. There is a 
good deal of evidence to back up 
such a move. 


Sixteen Jersey cows were carried 
through four lactations —two with 
grain, two without, at the West 
Tennessee Experiment Station, 
Jackson. Production of cows fed 
no grain averaged 8,043 pounds 
and was 76 per cent of that of 


ture for each 3 pounds milk pro- 
duced, each cow had 10 pounds 
corn silage daily. All cows had 
alfalfa-orchardgrass hay free choice. 

Beginning Nov. 1 and for 150 
days thereafter, one group of cows 
was kept continuously in barns, 
Group II was turned on pasture 
from three to five hours daily. 
Group III was on pasture contin- 
uously except at milking time, 
and when eating hay. 

Group II produced 33 per cent 
more milk, ate 31 per cent less hay 
than Group I. Group III produced 
only 10 per cent more milk than 
barn-fed (Group I), but ate 54 per 
cent less hay. 

The average cow in both pasture 
groups returned $37.87 more above 
feed costs than did barn-fed cows. 

Further south at Mountain Ex- 
periment Station, Blairsville, Ga., 
four cows have had nothing but the 
growth from 4 acres of fescue grass 
and Ladino clover pasture since 
1949. Surplus pasture growth is cut 
and cured for hay to be fed as 
needed. Average milk production 


grain-fed group. 

“i ~— per cow or per acre (each cow has 
In. all te — had all-y pd l.acre) has been over 6,000 pounds. 

pasture. From May I to Oct. 3 Cost records for the year Sep- 


they were on permanent sods of 
clover and grass. Grazing from 
Nov. 1 to April 30 was either crim- 
son clover alone or a mixture of 
crimson and ryegrass. Sudan grass 
was available for emergency sum- 
mer grazing. Alfalfa hay and corn 
and sorghum silage was fed each 
group. Grain-fed group got 1 pound 
of a mixture of equal parts corn- 
cob-shuck meal, ground barley and 
oats, and cottonseed meal, with 
per cent salt, for each 3 pounds 
milk given. 


Cows reproduced normally on 
alJ-roughage rations. Calves from 
all-roughage-fed groups averaged 


the value of winter grazing in in- 
creasing milk production, cutting 
costs. Three groups of cows were 
each fed 1 pound of a grain mix- 


tember 1949 to September 1950 
show $37.84 an acre to establish 
and maintain pasture. Returns for 
the year from milk, calf, and seed 
sales were $343.26 an acre. 


In similar tests at Tennessee Val- 
ley Substation, Belle Mina, Ala., 
cows fed wholly on pasture and 
forage averaged 6,354 pounds of 
milk annually for a four-year period. 

M. E. McCullough, dairy hus- 
bandman, Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, Experiment, reminds us that 
nutritive content of pasturage va- 
ries. In winter, he says, pastures 
are frequently very high in protein, 
but low in energy requirements. 


Gesih coh alaatine Gitths on te 7 nd 58 pounds birth weight as against Furthermore, cows usually eat 
foot MOBIL-DISC. Dept. E 57 pounds for grain-fed groups. more forage in cool weather than in 
NS a era. aw At the Middle Tennessee Station, hot. Dairymen may therefore find 
ee __ RFD. NO.__ Columbia, three years’ tests proved _ it wise to limit time of grazing on 


high-protein winter pastures. Other- 
wise in all-roughage feeding, cows 
will fill up on grazing to where they 
won't eat enough hay. 
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TRY...a De Laval Sterling Milker Unit on Your 
Cows...in Your Barn...and Be Your Own Judge 

















nnd : ' THEN... If You Are Sold on the Advantages of 
“<—_ ‘ De Laval Better Milking, Select the De Laval 
a 5 , 4 Speedway Milker which is 
isture i d id } | : 
ial LY es = Designed Especially for 
“" | “Se »—, Your Particular Needs 
cent / . 
; hay 
uced 
than 
t per 
ee * ial Ad hy” Get the FACTS... compare the milking performance 
ows. 7 ... ease of handling... the way your cows milk 
on BA ‘ e es 6¢ out... the easy-to-clean features... of De Laval 
t the n a milking with whatever milking machine you are now 
aa i : using. Only direct comparison can give you the real 
; cut ‘ee story on De Laval milking. It costs you nothing to 
Be. 7 Ww. know the truth... and may save you plenty. Just ask 
has —s your local De Laval dealer to lend you a new 
nds. ts 7 | De Laval Sterling Speedway Milker Unit to make 
930 . 7% the “De Laval Milker Direct Comparison Test.” 
re: | ea . - - 4 | 4 Then... be your own judge... performance—not 
oil J , tein | promises—is what really counts. The De Laval 
Le as J é Sterling Speedway will operate on your present 
Val- j F a ‘ h pipeline. After it has proven to you the superiority of 





a x uy . De Laval Better Milking, you can select the De Laval 

a Speedway Milker that best meets your needs—the 
Combine, Magnetic, Sterling or Speedette. Remember, 
direct comparison reveals the facts. 


gy THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY, DEPT. 18-K a 
ry POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Please send me interesting new printed matter on: 


(-) Combine Speedway Milker (C) Sterling Speedway Milker : 

THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY a (CL) Magnetic Speedway Milker () Sterling Speedette Milker 4 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. © RISER EE: Name ty 

§ 





427 Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. RFD Stat 
61 Beale Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. bi P 








a 


i 
? 
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Stomach 
UPSET? 


Hospital Tests Prove 
Pepto-Bismol works where 
Soda and Alkalizers Fail! 


1 Pepto-Bismol helps soothe in the 
= stomach...where soda and alkalizers 
often ADD to upsets! 


2 Pepto-Bismol also helps calm distress 
® in the intestinal tract...where soda 
and alkalizers NEVER help! 








Pepto-Bismol lines irritated stomach and intestinal 
walls with a soothing coating. Guards against acids, 
helps calm heartburn, nausea. Even controls simple 
diarrhea, without constipating! At all druggists. 
















: , 
Mothers—for children’s upsets— 
your doctor can tell you the safe way 
is the best way! Give your child 
gentle, pleasant-tasting Pepto-Bismol! 


Take HOSPITAL TESTED 


: Pepto- 








® ANORWICH PRODUCT 


Bismol 


...and feel GOOD again! 1 - | 















Two Chokes—Two Shots. 


and unloading. 


Yes, in the field. . . 
gun shooting . . . the 


Firearms Division 


First in the Field & Ky 


Stes ra. 


Top Dependability... No other type 
of shotgun (with more than one 
shot) has so few working parts for 
a lifetime of trouble-free shooting 
—such quick, visible, safe loading 


Streamlined Appearance... 
match its traditionally trim and gracefu 


in the blind... 
*‘double”’ 
shotgun. Its unique, exclusive features, sleck, streamlined 
appearance and never failing dependability have never been 
topped by any other type of shotgun. 


4 reasons for the 


“double’s” 
great popularity 


. No other type of shotgun gives 


the split-second selection ‘of two different chokes plus the 
instant command of two fast shots. 





Fast Swinging, Pointing ... No other type of shotgun (with | 
more than one shor) has its shorter over-all length for fast } 
swinging and pointing—its perfect ‘‘feel”’ 


—its fine balance. 


No other ty Pe of shotgun can 
lines. 

for every kind of shot- 

is the world's traditional 


You'll find all these traditional, fine gun features in high 
quality, moderately priced Fox double barrel shotguns. Ask 
your dealer to show them to you 
complete line of Savage, Stevens and Fox shotguns and | 
rifles. Write for free catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


and other models in the 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


SAVAGE 


SAPAOE + WORCENIER Pome and Mend Lowe Mewee 














Mistakes | Have Made 


(October Prize Letters) 


OT finishing high school was my 
biggest mistake. Now that I am 
left with two small children to sup- 
port, I regret that 
{ did not go on 
through high 
school and take 
typing, bookkeep- 
ing, etc. that 
would help me to 
get a much better 
job now when I 
need it so badly. 
As it is, I will 
take a lower-paying job 





have to 
while I go to night schoo] to take 
these subjects. 


Mrs. H. F. J., Texas. 


I leased a farm for a certain 
amount of money which was agree- 
able to both the landlord and me. 
But we had only verbal agreements. 
Later a disagreement came about 
that almost wrecked a friendship of 
long standing. As we were both men 
who try to live by the rules of the 
Good Book, we finally got it settled. 
But I feel now that even a trade be- 
tween relatives should be in writ- 
ing to avoid future controversy, for 
the verbal word may fall or fail. 


S. J. H., South Carolina. 


* While he was playing in front of 
a fireplace which had no screen, my 
little boy’s bathrobe caught fire, and 
he was badly burned. A fire screen 
would have saved him 10 months 
of suffering and scars he will prob- 


ably never outgrow. Every family 
should have such a screen this win- 
ter. Mrs. S. C. A., Tennessee, 


Using more credit than I should 
was my biggest mistake. Though I 
couldn’t catch up my bill, I kept 
adding to it just because the sales- 
man said it was all right. Now that 
company has sold out, and all ac. 
counts must be cleared away at 
once. I, who couldn’t pay the small 
bill, have no idea in the world how 
to settle the large one it became. 

Mrs. M. P. A., North Carolina. 


I thought fire and lightning de- 
stroyed other people’s homes, but 
not ours. So we coasted along with 
no fire insurance. Then one day it 
came. During a thunderstorm, light- 
ning struck our home, and all our 
life’s savings were destroyed by fire, 
A little insurance would have been 
a great help. Don’t let it happen to 
you! Mrs. W. S., Alabama. 


I left some matches in a paper 
sack on a shelf in my kitchen closet, 
and somehow they ignited” while I 
was outside the house. I just hap- 
pened to come back in before the 
fire spread out of control, and beat 
it out with an old heavy coat that 
hung on a nail near the closet. I 
shudder to think what might have 
happened, as my two babies were 
sleeping in the next room. Believe 
me, I am more careful with matches 
now. Mrs. B. P., Texas. 


Country Things | Love Most 


(October Prize Letters) 


LOVE to see my son 
waiting beside the road 
for the school bus. I love to 
see the bus slowly ap- 
proaching, stopping, door 
opening, taking him in, 
then closing again. I love 
to hear the clashing of its gears as 
it carefully goes on its way. When 
it is out of sight I go back to my 
work with a feeling of assurance. I 
know that my child is warm and 
safe until he reaches school. And I 
know that when school is out, he 
won't have to walk through miles of 
pasture and fields of snow, ice, rain, 
or sleet, as I had to do during my 
school days. Yes, we should be ever 

grateful for the school bus. 
Mrs. E. E. Pitrucha, Texas. 


I love our fruit and nut trees— 
peach, pear, apple, plum, orange, 
pecan, and walnut. From spring 
budding and flowering time until 
we gather the last of the fruit and 
nuts, our trees are a blessing to us— 
a blessing that continues throughout 
the winter. How nice it is to have a 
variety and an abundance of de- 
licious made-at-home jams and jel- 
lies! and on long winter nights I love 





to surprise the family with 
platters of fudge filled with 
our home-grown nut meats. 

These trees add so much 
to country living that no 
country home is complete 
until its grounds are 
stocked with a variety of them. 

Mrs. W. A. Dees, Sr., Louisiana. 


Evening milking time is my fa- 
vorite bit of country life. After the 
contented-looking cows have wan- 
dered down from the hill, I see my 
husband (followed by his constant 
companion, Buck, the shepherd) car- 
rying his well scrubbed and rinsed 
pails, going toward the stable. A lit- 
tle later he’s back, his pails brim- 
ming with rich, golden-tinted milk. 
topped with a thick layer of airy 
foam—and as if by magic, the cat 
and kittens appear for their regular 
creamy hand-out. Yes, evening milk- 
ing time—with me preparing sup- 
per, my husband performing a 
chore which he loves, all our ani- 
mals safe and well fed, and several 
hours of reading and conversation 
to look forward to—this is a wonder- 
ful time, and one of the things I love 
the very best about country life. 

Mrs. W. R., Virginia. 
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‘Saved me 
enough fo buy 


two new tires!” 
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Nave 10 to eed 


on America’s No. 1 
Car Heaters 


rvin 


HOT WATER CAR HEATERS 











FITS "MOST ANYTHING THAT ROLLS 
—CARS AND TRUCKS 


Arvin Model 200 Recirculating Car Heater 
has a king-size core, powerful 8-blade fan, 
directional louvers which send abundant heat 
to every corner of car or truck cab—with 
extra heat on driver’s side. Fast de-frosting 
and de-icing. Efficient, space-saving design 
insures ample leg room, fast, easy installation. 
Heats free with hot water from the engine. 
Sensational low price! 





BEST-VALUE FRESH-AIR WATER HEATER 
FITS FORD, CHEVROLET, PONTIAC CARS 


ac,° Model 300 is a year-’round comfort 
system—in winter a heater, in summer a 
cool air circulator. Heats fresh, outside air 
to keep windows clear, eliminate stale air. 
Switches instantly to recirculating heat for 
speedier cold-weather warm-up and to avoid 
fumes in heavy traffic. Fast de-frosting, 
with extra force on driver’s side. Special 
foot-warmer, finger-tip controls. Fits Chev- 
rolet and Pontiac 1949-52; Ford 1950-51 and 
(with adapter) 1952 Ford. 


Arvin Industries, Inc., Columbus, Indiana 


Also Makers of Arvin Radio, TV, Electric House- 
wares, Metal Furniture and Ironing Tables 








Movies To See 







Will Rogers, Jr., is not a 
professional actor, yet he 
does a fine job of play- 
ing his famous father in 


“The Story of Will Rogers.” 


The Story of Will Rogers—Take 
the whole family to see this thor- 
oughly delightful story of the life 
of Will Rogers, with Will Rogers, 
Jr., playing the part of his father 
The story begins as Will returns to 
his father’s ranch in Oklahoma, un- 
successful and with wanderlust in 
his blood. It tells of his Wild West 
shows, career on Broadway and in 
Hollywood, and especially his great 
service during the depression years 
raising money for the needy and 
in keeping up the spirits of the peo- 
ple. Will Rogers, Jr., Jane Wyman. 
Family. 

Ivanhoe—The “Age of Chivalry” 
lives again in this fine screen ver- 
sion of Sir Walter Scott’s famous 
historical novel about a brave Sax- 
on’s crusade to liberate King Rich- 
ard I of England then held captive 
in Austria. Twelfth century man- 
ners and modes of thought are 
brilliantly re-created. Robert Tay- 
lor, Elizabeth Taylor, Joan Fon- 
taine, George Sanders. Over 12. 

The Big Sky—A superb western 
covering the period when the first 
keelboat ascended the upper Mis- 
souri River and opened up fur 
trading with the Blackfeet Indians 
in western Wyoming and Montana. 
Kirk Douglas, Dewey Martin, Eliz- 
abeth Threatt. Family. 

The Merry Widow — The frivo- 
lous operetta about the king of 
mythical Marshovia who tries to 
marry off one of his noblemen to a 
rich widow so that he can get part 
of her money. to pay off his coun- 
trys debts. Good comedy and 
beautiful musical numbers. Lana 
Turner, Fernando Lamas. Family. 


Top Favorites—The following are 
currently recommended by Parents’ 
Magazine (P), Time (T), Newsweek 
(N), Christian Century (C), and 
National Parent-Teacher (A): 

ANTCP: Anything Can Happen, 
Lavender Hill Mob, An American 
in Paris. ... NTCP: African Queen, 
Pat and Mike. .. . NTAC: Man in 
the White Suit. . . . NAP: Never 
Take No for an Answer, Cry Be- 
loved Country. PNT: High 
Noon. . PT: Washington Story. 

. . NP: Ivory Hunter, With.a 
Song in My Heart, Room for One 
More, Greatest Show on Earth... 
AN: Model and Marriage Broker. 

. TA: Robin Hood, Quo Vadis. 


+ 
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You get a 


1,000 
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every| pair, 
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because... 





Most Styles 
$10.95 to $12.95 
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wo LVE RINE 
= Fewer: Shoes 


The soles are of Wolverine 








triple-tanned 


Shell Horsehide 








It’s a fact! You’ll have miles more wear... months more 
comfort from this utterly new kind of sole. Not ordinary 
leather, but genuine triple-tanned Shell Horsehide ... 
tanned by Wolverine’s exclusive process to unbelievable 
toughness—yet so flexible that they almost mold them- 
selves to your feet! Compare the sturdy construction ... 
the handsome styling of Town Shoes with other makes 
costing dollars more. You'll see a big value difference ... 
and you'll feel a big comfort difference in the first pair 
you'll wear. Mail coupon now for name of your nearest 
dealer and introductory gift from Wolverine. 


Leo! 


A pair of imported Eng- NAME 


Wolverine Shoe and Tanning Corp. 
Box 96D, Rockford, Michigan 
Please send me my FREE pair of laces, and 

the name of my nearest Town Shoe dealer. - 





lish leather Oxford 
laces. Just fill in coupon 
at right and mail. 
(offer good only while 
supply lasts). 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN 





oy, See 
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King Cotton 


Mechanical Problems 


Cotton growers who have attended Southern mech- 
anization conferences have been greatly impressed 
with views expressed by Dr. Moseman. All South- 
ern cotton farmers will, we believe, be interested in 
his answers to these specific questions we put to him. 








Has His 


Dr. Moseman 


Interview With DR. A. H. MOSEMAN, Chief, Bureau of Plant Industry, USDA—By HAROLD BENFORD 


6b 
R. Moseman, how can plant breeders help 
solve our cotton mechanization problem?” 


Plant breeders are working to develop varieties 
that are better adapted to mechanical production 
and harvesting. 

In the high and rolling Plains area of Texas, 
for example, stormproof varieties have been devel- 
oped that are adapted to stripper-type harvesters. 
In the mid-South and far West, some promising 
new strains appear better adapted to spindle-type 
pickers than varieties now in use. 

It has been found that some varieties come up 
quicker than others. In California, under ideal 
conditions, some varieties come up 10 days quick- 
er than others. 

Seedling vigor, too, is inherited in cotton. Im- 
proved varieties that would come up quickly and 
grow off rapidly could play an important part in 
mechanizing weed and grass control at this stage. 

Breeders are developing varieties that set fruit 
and mature early. They have found some varie- 
ties that set a big crop in a short time and then 
tend to limit further fruiting. This helps narrow 
range of maturity and reduce second growth at 
picking time. Varietal differences have also been 
found in the height at which fruit sets on the plant. 


“What has been found out about cotton plant- 
ing that may affect mechanization?” 


Problems of mechanization have completely 
reopened the question of what a cotton stand 
should be. We are learning that heavier stands 
are better for mechanization. Many studies have 
showed that crowding may produce more upright 
plants and force bolls to develop higher on the 
plant. In California, with plants 
spaced 12 inches in the row, 
first bolls formed at the 2-inch 
level. Increasing stand and cut- 
ting spacing to 4 inches in the 
row forced first bolls up to 6 
inches above the ground. 


Experiments in Arizona indi- 
cate that short-staple cottons 
give highest average yields 
where plants are spaced only 2 
inches apart in the row. In Ar- 
kansas, too, it was found that 
drilled upland cotton matured 
earlier and more evenly—and 
yielded more—when plants were 
crowded. A_ stand of 62,000 


plants per acre matured earlier 
and yielded more than did the 
thinner stands. 

on The most pressing question on 


; 3 y planting has to do with planting 
4 lm 


to a final stand. After two cen- 
Mr. Benford 





turies of cotton growing in this 
country, most planting proce- 
dures are still based on the prin- 
ciple of planting too much seed 
and later chopping out the extra plants. So far, 
no crop has been completely mechanized without 
first being planted to a final stand. I doubt that 
cotton will be an exception. 

Many things have been tried to eliminate hand 
hoeing. Variable-depth planters and_hill-drop 
planters have been devised. Check planting has 
been successful under certain conditions. Me- 
chanical choppers and flame have been used to 
thin drilled cotton: Each has been a forward step, 
but precision planting is not yet fully perfected. 

We have indications that many farmers plant 
cotton too early—while the ground is too cold. 
The day may come when cotton growers will use 
a soil thermometer to determine planting dates. 


“That’s all very interesting, Dr. Moseman. Now, 
what about fertilization?” 
There probably are fewer difficult problems 


with fertilization than with any other aspect of 
cotton mechanization. 


We have found that seed germination can be 
improved and yields increased when fertilizer is 
placed in a band 2 inches below and 2 inches to 
one side of the seed. 





Use of this new knowledge has been limited in 
farm practice because light one-row walking-type 
machines are not well suited to fertilizer place- 
ment attachments. Fertilizer attachments are bet- 
ter adapted to tractor-drawn equipment. 

The most difficult fertilizer problem is finding 
a way to combine its application with other oper- 
ations to cut down costs. This problem will be- 
come more important as band applications of 
pre-emergence herbicides are perfected. If a 
chemical is to be put down in a band over the 
seed, it must become a part of the planting opera- 
tion. Since fertilizer placement is also related to 
location of seed, it is essential that planting, fer- 
tilizing, and pre-emergence weed control all be 
combined into one operation. 


“What about this all-important question of 
weed control?” is 


Lack of adequate weed control is the most diffi- 
cult barrier to complete cotton mechnization. For 
the belt as a whole, cotton production still re- 
quires an average of about 100 man-hours of 
labor per acre. When we realize that about half 
of this labor is needed for hand hoeing, the im- 
portance of mechanizing weed control comes into 
sharp focus. 

Our most sensational progress has been made in 
the field of chemical weed control. 

While flame cultivation does a good job under 
certain conditions, it cannot be used belt-wide. 
Even where it is adapted, costs are high. Devel- 
opment of the rotary hoe has contributed much, 
but is hardly the complete answer to in-the-row 
weed control. 

The entire weed problem in cotton production 
needs much more intensive re- 
search—clear across the belt—if 
we are to get the hoe hands out 
of cottonfields. 


“How does mechanization fit 
into our insect and disease con- 
trol problem?” 

The need for early maturity 
has focused new attention on 
early insect control. Retaining 
the first bolls that develop helps 
to distribute bolls more evenly 
on the cotton plant, and pro- 
motes early maturity. The ques- 
tion of early insect control is still 
controversial, but there is ample 
evidence to show that it can be 
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yery effective. The questions in- 
yolved fall largely into the field 
of economics. 
Entomologists are enthusiastic 
about new opportunties for end-of- 
gason boll weevil control by mech- 
anization. They are finding that de- 
foliation and early fall stalk eradi- 
cation help to cut down on boll 
weevil carry-over and hence on in- 
festations the following year. 


Most pressing disease problem 
in terms of mechanization is control 
of seedling diseases. Seedling dis-| 
eases of cotton probably contribute 
more to irregular stands than any | 
other single cause. Cotton breeders, 
so far, have little to offer the grower | 
in this respect. | 

Seed delinting has a tendency to | 
increase the seedling disease prob- | 
lem, especially under bad weather 
conditions. Some pathologists are 
yow raising the question of wheth- | 
athey should treat the soil instead 
{the seed for better control of 
edling diseases. Important prog- 
rss is being made with soil fumi- 
ants for controlling nematodes, in- 
gcts, and other soil pests. Experi- 
mental evidence indicates that sub- 
stantial yield increases can be real- 
id from fumigating soil for cot- 
ton production. Some studies sug- 
gst that fusarium wilt damage is 
dosely related to injury by nema- 
todes. Apparently, when nema- 
todes penetrate the root of the 
plant, they pave the way for en-| 
trance by the wilt fungus. Fumiga- | 
tion, which controls but does not 
eradicate nematodes, also helps 
control fusarium wilt. Cost is the 
problem here. 


“This brings us to the last ques- 
tion. Where do we stand on defolia- 
tion, and how does it affect our cot- 
ton mechanization picture?” 





As machine harvesting increases, | 
good defoliation becomes more and 
more important because of the| 
trash problem. Improvements in| 
giming have helped, but I doubt | 
that the trash problem can ever be 
fully overcome at the cotton gin. 
Furthermore, benefits from defolia- 
tion are not limited to mechanical | 
picking. Defoliation also helps to | 
prevent boll rot, retards deteriora- | 

| 


tion of seed and fiber, and helps 
hand picking. 

Important progress is being 
made in use of defoliating chemi- 
cals, For one thing, several differ- 
ent chemicals have been found to 
be effective in getting the cotton 
plant to drop its leaves. No longer 
isthe entire Cotton Belt dependent 
wlely upon calcium cyanamide. 


Also,.we still lack a ground spray 
tig that will handle defoliants in 
tank cotton. We need to work out 
expensive defoliating techniques. 

Since we have progressed as far 
“ we have with mechanical har- 
‘esting, now is the time to concen- 
tate more intensive study on the 
phases of cotton mechanization we 

ve discussed. 


If, through mechanization, cot- 

fon growers can dispose of their 

nd labor, other crops used in ro- 

tion with cotton will also need 
mechanized. 





You get more in a Massey Harris 


Le \ 


Under the Hood 


Notice the size of these Massey-Harris power 
plants! There’s no skimping of materials or 
workmanship here. That’s why big, high com- 
pression Massey-Harris engines deliver more 
power and get more work done on each gallon 
of fuel than any other leading make of tractor 
. and last longer. Impartial tests prove this. 
Operating costs are lower — your profits 
greater, when you own a Massey-Harris. 
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Everywhere you look... 





> 
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At the Controls 


You'll ride smoother on the Velvet-Ride, hy- 
draulically mounted seat . . . stand up more 
comfortably on the full-width platform .. . 
turn and stop easier with the positive light- 
pressure brakes . . . see ahead better over the 
streamlined hood . . . operate the instant-reach 
controls quicker, including two-way Depth-o- 
Matic hydtaulic system that powers tools into 
the ground as well as out. 


Up Front 


Check Massey-Harris quick-turning, shock- 
proof steering. Three teeth of the steering 
sector are always engaged with the worm — 
distributes wear and shock over more area 
—eliminates backlash and steering ‘‘whip.”’ 
Castor-set wheels steer easier. Free rolling 
super-sealed wheel bearings last longer. You 
end the day fresher, with more acres covered 
with a Massey-Harris. 


HE more advantages you look for, the more 

features you check, the more reasons you'll find 
for owning a Massey-Harris! Impartial tests prove 
that in power, performance and economy, Massey- 
Harris tractors lead the field. 

But the advantages of farming with a Massey- 
Harris don’t stop with the tractor itself. You are 
also ahead with the tools you can mount on your 
Massey-Harris tractor. There’s a full line of matched 
equipment for every farming need. Years ahead in 
design, Massey-Harris mounted tools attach quick- 
er, adjust easier, last longer, and do better work 
under a wide variety of conditions. 

No matter whether you farm 50 or 5,000 acres, 
you can enjoy the performance of Massey-Harris 
tractors. There’s a size to fit your needs — 6 power 
sizes and 31 models. So look over the complete line 
of Massey-Harris tractors and equipment at your 
nearby Massey-Harris dealer. Ask for a demonstra- 
tion om your own farm. See for yourself why more 
and more farmers find it pays to “Make it a Massey- 
Harris” . . . why Massey-Harris is the fastest grow- 
ing full line farm machinery company. For complete 
tractor catalog by mail use the coupon below. 


g--s=----7] 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 

Quality Avenue, Racine, Wis., Dept. K-65 

Please send me a copy of your latest catalog that 
shows all the features of Massey-Harris tractors. 2 





County i State 
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“When you want 


you want 


PETERS 


High Velocity’” 


says Clyde B. Kitchens, 


“I've made twenty-three big-game hunts in Africa, 
Alaska and Old Mexico. Some of the game I’ve 
bagged with my 30-06 are lion, kudu, eland, black 
and brown bear and moose. They make quite a col- 
lection of trophies. Every one of them was brought 
down by Peters ‘High Velocity’ ammunition.” 
Whether you're hunting in Africa or America, you'll 
find that Peters has the power you need. Remember 
.... there’s no more powerful ammunition in the 
world than Peters “High Velocity.” 








Ask your dealer for Peters 
“High Velocity"’ big-game 
cartridges with ‘‘Inner- 
Belted"’ or Protected Point 
Expanding bullets. They 
pack smashing power. 
Other features — uniform 
bullet positive expansion, 
minimum disintegration in 
heavy big game, maximum 
penetration and striking 
energy, ‘‘Rustless” non-cor- 
rosive priming that gives 
you split-second ignition. 














Send 10¢ in coin for your copy of the booklet “HOW TO DRESS, SHIP AND COOK WILD GAME.” 








PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 


“High Velocity’ and ‘*Inner-Belted’ are trademarks of Peters Cartridge Div., Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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Stiu IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you have a 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 








That Makes 
You HANDY 


Under ave 
conditions, fi 


roughage into 


2.00 per yr.; 
AMERICAN 
313-PF S. Glenstone 





farming 
ilking Shorthorns 
will give more profit because they 
convert home-grown feeds and 
meat, milk and 
butterfat most economically. A 
Milking Shorthorn holds highest 
butterfat record in world — also 
highest records’on twice-a-day milk- 
ing! Mfiking Shorthorns are BIG 
... have capacious deep body and 
Mammary development of da 
cattle. Their TWO-WAY bargain- 
ing value plus greater saleability of 
calves means greater farm security 
under uncertain world conditions. 
Get FREE facts or subscribe to Milk- 
ing Shorthorn Journal. 6 months, $1.00; 
$. 


3 yrs., $5.00. 
MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 


Springfield, Missouri 















LOCKS To Work With TON-GRIP 
Now, a wonder tool that makes you an Ex- 
pert Fixer! Repair jobs done in Half The 
Time! See how it LOCKS to the work with 
tremendous grip. Can't slip. Clamps, turns, 
twists, pulls, cuts. Is really a pipe-wrench, 
super-pliers, end-wrench, locking-wrench, 
hand-vise —- ALL IN ONE! The one tool you'll 
use... Use... USE! Equip your shop,truck, 
machinery, car. 7” and 10”, with or with- 
out cutter. 


Only $1.85 to $2.60 at your dealer 


Ma tee er wd VASES 
PETERSEN x 
Dept. PF-10 "SQ Dewin, Nebr. 


A ‘MUST’? AROUND THE FARM! 





















sow $29750 


. Dealer Opportunity 
TELL? 13 Main St., ASHLAND, MASS, 






ALL PURPOSE 
FARM & PULP 








Plan Now for 


Next Year's Wildlife 





Tom Sims, who writes the dialogue for the Popeye cartoon 
(see page 29) jots down a few ideas while fishing with two 
young friends on his home farm lake at Ohatchee, Ala. 


By EARL FRANKLIN KENNAMER 
Fish and Wildlife Editor 


ALL is the best season of the 

year for quail-and-fish develop- 
ment. Planting keeps us busy in 
spring. Cultivation and pest control 
take time all summer. Frozen 
ground, heavy rains, and snows 
limit seedbed preparation and pond 
construction in winter. 


Building a pond may be in your 
plans. Consult your county agent 
or SCS technician on the location 
of a good pond site. If you have a 
good spot for 1 to 3 acres of water, 
you can get the dam erected during 
the dry weeks of autumn. Winter 
rains will partially or completely fill 
the pond. Many states supply blue- 
gills for new ponds during late fall 
and winter, and bass during spring 
and early summer. 

Keep in mind that you must have 
tight clay for a good core in the 
dam. Many ponds, costing thou- 
sands of dollars to construct, go dry 
annually because of water seepage 
through dams. If the water for your 
pond is to be supplied by rainfall, 
watershed acre- 


thickets. To supply enough food 
for quail, each patch should meas- 
ure 1/10 to 1/4 acre. If Bicolor 
lespedeza seedlings are available, 
you will need about 8,000 for 1 
acre. Twenty pounds of scarified 
Bicolor lespedeza seed broadcast, 
or eight pounds in 30-inch drilk, 
will be necessary to plant an acre. 
Fifteen pounds of partridge peas is 
the planting rate for 1 acre. 

Phosphate and potash should be 
distributed a week to 10 days be- 
fore planting time. If wildlife plant- 
ings are to be established where 
cattle graze during spring and sum- 
mer, erect fences around the patch 
locations. Although you will not 
plant until spring, break the ground 
so you will have a mellow seedbed 
then. Many farmers will be clean- 
ing new ground this fall. Leave 
brush piles unburned and you will 
provide cover for birds and cotton- 
tails next year. 


What about fish bait production 
next year? You could stock a few 
5 - gallon contain- 


age must be suffi- ) Q ers with mealy- 
rs \ nf he .- ; 
cient to keep the ag ee — worms. These 
pond practically =sSs . =) C white larvae are 
full, but not so Ys rae ~ ki excellent bait for 
, # > - 
great as to cause <j & Se bream during 
excessive over- a) a a warm winter and 
at ——e 
flows. A spring or ¢ —e—— early spring. 
i , ll x ; } ‘ 2% . ee "i es o : 
small stream that =F If you wish to 
will serve as the : =, ' Ts it. grow earthworms, 
water source ee rs gs build your beds 
~ Far. . 


should be poi- 
soned with derris 
when the drain 
pipe valve is closed so that unde- 
sirable species of fish will not infest 
the pond. Be sure to cut the shore 
line down so water will be 1% feet 
to 2 feed deep around pond edges. 
This precaution will aid in keeping 
down shallow-water weed growth. 

Harvest of large partridge pea 
and Bicolor lespedeza seed should 
be completed soon. Investigate 
sources of seed as soon as possible, 
because supplies may be limited. 
Plan a wildlife food and cover 
patch for each 10 to 25 acres of 
range. Locate patches near exist- 
ing cover, such as timber or brier 


“Takes out all the guesswork.” 


now so they can 
be stocked to pro- 
duce bait next 
year. Should you desire to go into 
the minnow business, dig your 
ponds now so they will be full of 
water and ready to stock with brood 
fish next spring. 

A “fishing pole” project can serve 
as a source of added income in fu- 
ture years. An acre or more in idle 
bottom land or adjacent to a marsh 
or pond is ideal for establishing a 
crop of bamboo, such as Phyllos- 
tachys aurea during the dormant 
season coming on. 

Don’t delay your wildlife proj- 
ects, whether for private or for com- 
mercial use. Start now! 
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[moe PLY your farm | 
MANPOWER with 


Char-Lynn 


HYDRA-POWER 
hydraulic equipment 


Modernize your 
tractor ' 
TODAY! / | 











HYDRA-LOCK 
COUPLERS 


bad TWO-WAY-PUMP- 






DOUBLE- 
ACTING 


HEAVY-DUTY First , 
CYLINDERS nvosauUes 
It’s so casy . - . One man 
can operate all tillage 


implements, hay stackers, 

load d others. h 

joaders and others...right dws = 
EQUIPMEN i: 






from tractor seat. Mount- 
ing brackets for all pop- 
lar tractors. 
Write for complete 
epplication information 
for your tractor! 


THE CHAR-LYNN COMPANY 






























2849 26th Ave. S. @ Minneapolis 6, Minn. 





Cut y ew Cy ne hand broadcast sowers 

Cy Power Sow his f er ws. Ec mical, 
vipped with all the ° Send for 
tures f d the owned ff d rature 





THE CYCLONE SEEDER co., INC. 


Dept. F, Urbana, Indiana, U.S.A. 





















GRIND GRAIN 
CHOP ENSILAGE 
FILL SILOS 


faster and easier 


with the «nuretvPel 


WETMORE 
HAMMER MILL 


Your best long-time 
mill investment is a 
Wetmore. Here’s a 
mill that grinds grain 
to any fineness 

chops hay and rough- 
age when it’s wet or 
dry .. . fills silos. 
Available in 3 sizes. 





See your near- 
est Wetmore 
dealer or 
write to: 


WETMORE 


PULVERIZER & MACH'Y CO. 
TONKAWA, OKLAHOMA 








| ad mortgage. 








PICKIN'S 


Editor's Note.—Subscribers are in- 
vited to send us jokes for this column. 
Give your name, address, county, and 
date with each joke. If the same joke 
is submitted by two or more persons, 
check will be sent to earliest sender. 


POLITICAL NEWS 


Son: Dad, what’s a traitor in poli- 
tics? 
Father: A man who leaves our 


‘mee and goes to the other one. 
Son: What about a man who leaves 
his party and comes over to yours? 
Father: A patriot, son, a patriot. 
Omar Throgmorton, Jr. 
Arkansas. 


A candidate needs four hats—one to 
wear, one to toss in the ring, one to 
talk through, and one to pull rabbits 
out of. Mrs. Henry C. Millsaps, 

Tennessee. 


FRONTIER JUSTICE 

The mayor of a booming city in 
NeVada states that the new liquor law 
must be enforced. A news city ordi- 
nance requires that no saloon shall be 
located nearer than 300 feet to a 
church. He is giving members 10 

days’ notice to move the church. 
Mrs. Tom Dean, 
Texas. 


WORTH THINKING ABOUT NOW 
An old Tennessee farmer walked 
into the office of his banker to pay off 
When the banker con- 
gratulated him on liquidating his debt, 
the farmer replied, “I'm paying off all 
my debts. Theyre the only thing I 
can buy now and get my money's 
worth.” Beulah Mae Hutchison, 
Tennessee. 


NEWS FROM HUSBANDS 
AND WIVES 

A woman was helping her husband 
pick out a new suit. After much dis- 
agreement she finally said, “Well, go 
ahead and please yourself. After all, 

you're the one who will wear it.” 
“Well,” said the husband meekly, 
“Tll probably wear the coat and vest, 
anyway. Mrs. E. Harris, 
Arkansas. 


“When my wife wants money, she 
calls me handsome.’ 
“Handsome?” 


“Yes, hand some over!” 
Nela E. Koonce, Alabama. 
“For the last time,” a husband 
shouted tow: ard the bedroom, “are you 


ready to go? 

“For he aven's: sake, be quiet,” re- 
torted his wife. “I’ve been telling you 
for the last hour that I'll be ready in 
a minute.” N. N., Texas. 


A SHORT LOVE STORY 


A schoolboy in an English class was 
given the assignment to write a short 
story. About two minutes later he 
turned this one in:° 

Mr., Miss—Meet, kiss. 
More kisses—Mr., Mrs. 
Linda Charlton, 
Kentucky. 


THE CHILDREN SAY— 

A teacher discovered that one of her 
youngsters was singing with great 
seriousness, “My country, ‘tis of thee, 
sweet land of liberty, of thee I sing; 
land where my fathers died, land of 
the pills inside.” Doris Newton, 
Arkansas. 
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LOWER YOUR FARM 
POWER COST 
































Gulfpride H.D. is designed for use in all farm engines— 
for passenger cars, trucks, tractors 


Lubricate with GULF’S BIG 3 for 
economy in labor and investment 


Yes, now you can cut your equipment-lubrication cost and effort with these 
three ultra-modern Gulf products. For tractor, truck, and farm machinery, 
Gulf’s Big 3 mean better service from your oil and grease, and lower-cost 
farm power. 




















Gulfpride H.D., the high detergency oil for your farm equipment 
and your family car, minimizes clogged oil rings and oil pump 
screens. It reduces engine wear, keeps engines clean, fights corro- 
sion and rust. 


Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease is used for all bearings lubri- 
cated through pressure fittings or grease cups, even for water pumps 
and wheel bearings. Result—you eliminate the need for more than 
one grease gun or more than one grease, reduce investment in 
grease and equipment inventory. 


Gulf Multi-Purpose Gear Lubricant is excellent for all con- 
ventional transmissions and differentials on trucks, tractors, and 
in passenger cars. 





This time—buy GULF’S BIG 3 


See your Gulf distributor for Gulf Farm Tires and 
Batteries, Gulf No-Nox or Good Gulf Gasoline, Gulf 


Anti-Freeze, and your other farm petroleum needs. 









Thrifty nll 
GO GULF 









Gulf Farm Aids, Dept. A-210,Room 1509 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Please send FREE your new GULF Farm Tractor Guide. 


Name 








R.F.D. No Town. 
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New Facts on 
Newcastle Disease! 


ADDED PROOF ON 
EFFECTIVENESS 
OF WYETH KILLED 
VIRUS VACCINE 


Read these facts established 
in recent scientific tests at 
University of Delaware* 


FACT 1 Day-old vaccinated chicks, 
using 14 cc. Wyeth Vaccine, received at 
least three times protection of unvac- 
cinated birds! 86 per cent of all unvacci- 
nated “control” birds were killed when they 
were challenged with Newcastle virus. 


FACT 2 Chicks vaccinated at 10 days 
got even better protection—96 per cent! 
Only 4 per cent mortality was shown at 10 
weeks, two weeks after being challenged 
with live Newcastle virus injected intra- 
muscularly. 


FACT 3 Day-old vaccinated chicks that 
were re-vaccinated at 3-4 months (in- 
tended for laying flocks) showed 100 per 
cent protection at 19 weeks! 


FACT 4 Chicks vaccinated at ten days, 
re-vaccinated at 3-4 months, still showed 
100 per cent protection at 29 weeks after 
being challenged with Newcastle virus! 


FACT § Chicks hatched from birds that 
were re-vaccinated at 3-4 months are from 
2 to 5 times as resistant to Newcastle, as 
chicks hatched from eggs of unvaccinated 


birds. 


*Rased on findings in experiments conducted by 
Dr. E. F. Waller, Head of Dept. of Animal and 
Poultry Industry, U. of Del. 1951-62 


AND REMEMBER, TOO— 

Wyeth Newcastle (Killed 
Virus) cannot introduce Newcastle 
or any other respiratory disease into 
your flock. It does not affect egg 
production or egg quality. It permits 
nermal broiler weight gains . . 

does not affect quality of the fle sh. 
Supplied: 100 ce. and 500 cc. bottles. 


Vaccine 


Write for your FREE booklet — 
“Facts on Newcastle Disease” 


Consult Your Veterinarian 
As You Would Your Physician 


Myeit 


19) 














Wyeth Incorporated 
Philadeiphia 2, Pa. 





A FAST WAY TO 






ANOGAS” 


CALC CT AE 





Agas-producing powder...not a bait. Simply 
dust it into burrows...RATS DIE QUICKLY. 
« EASY TO USE—Full directions in each can. 
{ 1 lb... . $1.00. Also large economy sizes. 
1 At Drug, Hardware, Seed, Feed Stores. 

{ _AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
g_ 308 Rockefeller Plaza * NewYork 20,N.Y. 
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Eggs To Feed the South 


(Continued from page 74) 


money American consumers pay for 
their eggs. 

About half the eggs sold on 
Southern markets are shipped into 
the region. The typical egg sold in 
the South’s largest cities travels 
1,000 miles to get to market. 

In a recent year, for example, 
386,724 cases of eggs were re- 
ceived at New Orleans markets. 


Of this number, all Southern 
states combined supplied about 
52,000 cases, or something like 13 
per cent. All the rest came from 
the Midwest. Iowa, Kansas, and 
Minnesota each supplied more than 
the total combined supply from the 
entire South. In fact, Iowa sup- 
plied one-third of all shell eggs 
used in New Orleans. 

Texas, in 1950, led the Southern 
states by selling 24,000 cases of 
eggs in New Orleans. Producers in 
Louisiana sent only 
8,985 cases to their 
greatest market 
center. 

The same situa- 
tion exists in most 
of the South’s ma- 
jor markets. Con- 
sider, for instance, 
Atlanta. Atlanta’s 
people rank high as 
egg consumers. In 
1950 more than 
655,000 cases of 
shell eggs passed 
through their or- 
ganized markets. 
Of this total the 
South supplied less 
than 10 per cent. 
Georgia, with 42,- der 
850 cases, supplied 
6 per cent. Ten- 
nessee was the only 
other Southern 
state that shipped more than 10,000 
cases of eggs into this major mar- 
ket. Atlanta’s eggs come from the 
Midwest, chiefly Illinois, Iowa, and 
Missouri. Each ships more than 
150,000 cases into Atlanta annually. 

Naturally the Midwest likes to 
sell its eggs in the South because 
prices on Southern markets are the 
highest in the nation. 


In November 1950, large white 
U. S. Grade A eggs were selling at 
wholesale in Atlanta for 64 cents a 
dozen. At the same time, eggs of 
the same quality and grade were 
selling for 50 cents in St. Louis, 58 
cents in Chicago and New York, 60 
cents in Detroit, and 61 cents in 
both Los Angeles and Philadelphia. 


frozen, and 


Why don’t Southern farmers pro- 
duce the eggs required by their 
own markets—the best markets in 
the nation? 

Certainly it is not because hens 
born and bred in the South do not 
lay as many eggs as hens produced 
in other parts of the country. 

The Georgia National Egg Test 
has been in operation for more than 
25 years. During that time the best 
breeders in the nation have been 
sending pens of pullets for Record 
of Performance testing. These pens 
have come from all parts of the 





This is a scene in the breaking 
room, Georgia Eggs, Inc. Un- 


sanitary conditions, small 
eggs, which the consumers do 
not wish to buy, are broken, 
sold to bakers. 





United States. Laying rate for 
birds of equal quality, while living 
in Georgia, has been as high as in 
other regions. Several national egg 
production records have been set 
by pens of birds sent to the Na- 
tional Test by Southern breeders. 

R. S. Dearstyne, head, depart- 
ment of poultry science, N. C. State 
College, says, “There is no valid 
reason why we do not produce all 
the eggs we require. We can pro- 
duce eggs at a cost comparable to 
any section of the nation.” 


That Dr. Dearstyne is right is 
shown by the records of demon- 
stration flocks in North Carolina. A 
published summary for the past 
year shows that on 84 farms, with 
flocks averaging 283 birds per farm, 
eggs were produced at a feed cost 
of 30 cents a dozen. The return for 
the year averaged $4.24 per bird. 
The eggs were sold 
at prices ranging 
from 25 cents a 
dozen to $1. The 
average layer in 
these flocks pro- 
duced 185 eggs 
during the year, 
which was 20 eggs 
above the national 
average. 

As a source of 
income, eggs com- 
pare favorably 
with other farm 
commodities. Two 
years ago the de- 
partment of agri- 
cultural economics 
at N. C. State Col- 
lege issued a re- 
port containing the 
following state- 
ment: “At current 
prices, a farmer 
producing cotton earns 41 cents an 
hour; a tobacco grower earns $1.02 
an hour; a commercial egg enter- 
prise returns $3.85 for each hour’s 
work.” Commercial egg production 
returns were figured on a flock of 
800 hens, each of which produced 
170 eggs a year, which sold—on a 
graded basis—for an average of 48% 
cents per dozen. 


North Carolina’s farmers pro- 
duced $54 million worth of eggs 
last year. This did not supply the 
state’s needs which required $16 
million worth of shell eggs from 
other states. 


Of the 16 Southern states, only 6 
—Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Oklahoma, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia—are self-sustaining in egg 
production or produce a small sur- 
plus. In these states hens produce, 
on an average, the same number of 
eggs as hens produce in the nation 
as a whole. This rate of lay is re- 
ported as 165 eggs per year. But in 
the remaining egg-deficit states, the 
typical hen averaged 125 eggs, 
which at 40 cents a dozen amounts 
to an annual loss of $1.60 per hen. 
The difference is due to the fact 
that on farms where small flocks 
are kept merely to supply eggs and 
meat for home use, rather than as 
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\THE MOST POPULAR 


SINGLE BARREL 
SHOTGUN 











IVER JOHNSON 
CHAMPION 


Noted for fine perform- 
ance, striking design and 
beautiful finish. 

For specifications write for Arms 
Folder A. Model 2X Self-Cocking 
-22 Safety Rifle and Model 833 .22 
Supershot Sealed Eight Revolver, 
also described in this folder. 







Firearms for 81 years 


IVER JOHNSON'S Arms «2 Crcie Works 
116 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 














PROTO profes- 
sional tools per- 
form for years, 
safely, easily...are made 
of special alloy steels... 
are scientifically heat 
treated... have advanced, 


TDols! 


tested designs...are guar- 
anteed. Fill your needs 
from your PROTO deal- 
er’s complete line. Send 
10¢ for 68-page catalog to 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 
2268T Santa Fe Ave., 





Wrenches 





Screwdrivers Los Angcles 54, Calif. 
Pliers - Punches 5285 
Chisels - Sockets 





Many Others 


Eastern Factory— 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


MEN! send for this 
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Do you yone to make more 

money spare tim 

as a as aoe in a ‘day? 

Then write for this BIG 

fa sent you FREE, contain- 
more than 150 fine quality 

fabrics, conaetional wal in made-to-measure sults a: 

overcoats. Take orders from friends, neighbors, fellow- 

workers. No experience needed. . You aay it’s the greatest 

way to make money you ever 


PERSONAL SUITS TO WEAR 
oun” No Money! Send No atonert 


Our plan makes it easy for you to ct our own 

suits and oversenhe, without paying 

big cash earnings. This offer is limited. Rush your nam 
and address tor’ big FREE OUTFIT —today! 
PROGRESS TAILORING CO., - egies 


500 S. THROOP ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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an important source of income, 
management practices are not al- 
ways best. But increasing the num- 
ber of commercial flocks always re- 
sults in production gains. 


“Southern food store buyers and 
other large distributors and users 
prefer to buy ‘home grown’ eggs, 
provided they can get a constant 
year-round supply of top quality 
eggs properly sized, graded, and 
packed,” says John Mauldin, ex- 
tension egg marketing specialist for 
Georgia. This conclusion is based 
upon Mauldin’s work over a three: 
year period with Georgia Eggs, Inc. 
This is a wholesale egg marketing 
corporation that serves commercial 
producers in northeast Georgia. He 
says, “It is impossible to get enough 
eggs to supply market demands. If 
production could be multiplied 10 
times; there would not be enough 
to meet existing demands in Geor- 
gia, to say nothing about expanding 
markets in nearby states.” 

In 1951 Texas egg producers 
sold some 10 million dozen eggs 
on a grade basis. By so doing, they 
received an aver- 
age of 5.1 cents 
more per dozen 
over current re- 
ceipts prices. State- 
wide, this amount- 
ed to more than a 
half million dollars, 
according to F. Z. 
Beanblossom of 
Texas Extension 
Service. 

Twelve states in 
the Midwest sell 
57 per cent of all 
eggs marketed in 
the U. S. This is possible because 
almost every farm maintains a siz- 
able flock of layers. 

On several hundred thousand 
Southern farms, commercial flocks 
could be added to present produc- 
tion programs. A flock of 500 lay- 
ers can be handled with an aver- 
age of two hours’ work a day. This 
time will add at only $2 a bird, 
$1,000 a year to the labor income 
of the farm. With proper equip- 
ment it takes very little more time 
to care for 500 birds than for 50. 


As a farm enterprise, commercial 
egg production has the advantage 
of being a “cash crop” that can be 
marketed twice a week for 52 
weeks a year. Compared with 
growing out broilers, commercial 
egg production has the distinct ad- 
vantage of making it possible to use 
grains produced on the farm, and 
thus earn two profits from these 
crops—the grower’s profit and the 
feeder’s profit. Of the two, the 
feeder’s profit is the larger. Many 
small farms in the South are now 
growing yellow corn, wheat, and 
oats, and marketing their entire pro- 
duction as poultry meat and eggs. 

Some high lights in establishing 
a commercial egg flock are: 

Time to Start: Any time during 
the year. One leading poultryman 
Says: “We find that regardless of 
time of hatch, profitable production 
can be secured.” 

Other experts recommend: first 
choice—January, February; second 


a a a 
Made Up Your Mind? 


—about which party to vote 
for, we mean. 
you've got time yet to decide 
about that. But you haven't 
got much time to make sure 
you can vote on Nov. 4. Even 
now it may be too late to 
register. Check at your court- 
house at once to find out. 


eve 22 2.8 £& & 2 


choice—March, April; third choice 
—October, November, December. 

The reason for suggesting Janu- 
ary and February as best choice is 
that. pullets hatched in these 
months begin to lay eggs five or 
six months later in a season of ris- 
ing prices. 

Housing: To start, any building 
may be used—an old barn or shed; 
a tenant house no longer occupied. 
Houses must be dry, not drafty in 
winter, cool in summer. Aluminum 
roofing provides coolness. 

White Leghorn hens require 
about 3 square feet of floor space; 
the heavy breeds, 3% square féet. 


Southern poultry houses cost 
only one-third as much as laying 
houses in the North. Sides and 
parts of both ends can be nothing 
but poultry wire, which, when 
needed, can be covered with panels 
of “sunray cloth” or other materials 
to keep out wind and rain. 

The first year the laying house 
may be used also as a brooding 
house for baby chicks, but the fol- 
lowing year a brooding house will 
be needed, because 
layers are kept but 
about one year. 
The goal of com- 
mercial producers 
is a continuous 
supply of eggs ev- 
ery month. This 
demands annual 
replacements of 
layers. 

Getting the 
Birds: Buy a strain 
bred for high pro- 
duction. Do not 
buy from hatch- 
eries that specialize only in broiler 
chicks, bred and selected for meat 
production. Get White Leghorns, 
or a strain of Reds or hybrids. Give 
thought to color of eggs produced. 


Never mind, 


Egg color is a breed characteris- 
tic. Reds and the heavy breed 
crosses lay brown eggs. White Leg- 
horns lay white eggs. Cream-col- 
ored eggs are usually produced by 
in-crosses' and inbred hybrids al- 
though white egg hybrids are now 
being produced. 

To establish a commercial flock, 
buy 400 to 600 day-old sexed pul- 
lets. They will cost more, but will 
be worth the difference. You will 
get 300 to 500 layers. 

Feeding and Management: Visit 
a farm that has a commercial flock. 
It will be time well spent. Provide 
lights in the poultry house so hens 
can work 13 hours a day or more. 

Marketing: Gather eggs twice a 
day in wire baskets. Keep in a cool 
place. Market at least twice a 
week. Eggs are perishable. 

Eggs may be sold direct to con- 
sumers, hotels, restaurants, hatch- 
eries, truckers, retail stores. 

The 10 states in the Midwest 
that sell 50 per cent of the nation’s 
eggs market them in the largest 
quantities through local dealers 
who grade, pack, and put them into 


major channels of trade. Until the , 


South’s producers have such mar- 
keting services and use them, they 
can’t serve the major distributors in 
their own towns and cities. 
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Whoosh . . . as quick as that, a heavy 
windstorm can rip off a roof, endanger- 
ing the whole building and threatening 
its contents. Even if you’re fully in- 
sured, storm damage can cost you 
hundreds of dollars in inconvenience, 
delays, and lost profits as well as actual 
cash outlay. 

That’s why Ruberoid designed Tite-On 
shingles with a special interlocking de- 
vice that gives each shingle a tight grip 
on four adjoining shingles. In addition, 
four concealed nails hold each Tite-On 
to the roof deck. It is virtually impos- 
sible for the wind to get under this roof 
and pry up shingles. Over the past 19 
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The RUBEROID CO., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
[_] Please send free booklet on Ruberoid Tite-On Shingles 
[_]! am interested in shingles for new roofs. [_] Re-roofing 
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ROB YOUR SAVINGS 


years, many gales, hurricanes and tor- 
nados have produced dramatic evidence 
of Tite-On’s exceptional wind resis- 
tance. In the wake of these violent 
storms, not a single case of a wind- 
damaged Tite-On roof has been dis- 
covered. 

Ruberoid Tite-On shingles provide an 
unbeatable combination of wind resis- 
tance, distinctive beauty, double 
strength and fire resistance for new 
roofs and re-roofing over old shingles. 
If you would like more information on 
protecting your farm buildings (and 
your savings account) from wind dam- 
age, fill in and mail the coupon below. 
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Only Plywood Brings You All The Advantages of Southern Wonders 


Two =way St. Augustine, Fla. 
strengt 










strength across the panel, 


strength along the panel 


Piywoop—and only plywood—brings you a 
modern panel material that is: 





For New Buildings .. . 





For Maintenance, Repair © aa snd pe a F | ‘ 
* t tur 
e ao nt te Proce ° ag The oldest house in the United States, this historic 
we — St. Augustine structure has been under four flags. 
@ Easy to Work @ Extra Strong 
®@ Durable* @ Extra Rigid 


EAVY with history, St. Augus- house in the U. S. is in the city. 
tine, Fla., maintains a centuries- Facing the bay is the Spanish for- 
old vigil over the Atlantic from the _ tress, Castillo de San Marcos. The 


Yes, only plywood combines all these important 
advantages. Here’s why: 





7 ca M ~ ° + . 
Wood is extra strong along the grain. Plywood east coast of Florida. Founded in fortress was begun in 1672 and 
is a cross-laminated panel of real wood—per- 1565 by the Spanish, 42 years be- completed in 1756. It is now a na- 
Sisicitinedinniemeneune. aes, manently bonded—with the grain of alternate fore the English settled at James- tional monument. 
tight, draft-free. Plywood's two-way plys running in opposite directions. In plywood, town, Va., St. Augustine is the Its excellent bathing beaches and 
anel strength ns can build with ° : . ° , ° A. a 
ao psn aa i aces the natural grain-strength of the wood works oldest permanent settlement in the fine climate make St. Augustine a 
two ways. United States. popular summer and winter vaca- 
PI r ‘ a Old Spanish houses with iron _ tion spot. Anne Haney. 
rw "I f mi c - . . . 
ywood's unique advantages make it the a grilles and overhanging balconies Bitte Neta~Week at aa 


purpose farm material. Anyone can work with line the narrow streets. The oldest — for items on Mammoth Cave, Ky. 
plywood; only ordinary skill and ordinary car- 
pentry tools are needed. Plywood cuts building 


time as much as 50% . . . means stronger, more + ’ ° 
6 . ° ° R 
rigid construction, long-time investment value. Ra id an T You Enjoy 
Learn more about plywood’s farm advantages. 
Write for 28-page booklet, Better Farm Buildings 


; With Exterior Plywood. Send 10c to Douglas Fir 
lorge, light panels . . . easy to handle 


ond work... save time on all your main- Ply wood Association, Dept. 23 10, Tacoma > a W n. 
tenance and repair jobs. No special 





By Betsy Seymour 





CTOBER is the beginning of the Rogers discussing philosophy, the 
“good” season for radio and voices of delegates voting in the 


sateen | ar, television. So this month we are recent party conventions. 
‘ *Durable EXTERIOR-TYPE plywood can lis ag : f } * or} lj ‘J if 11 ‘ — » 

celia tat, naiiadl' ie snatiiadhln anil aad isting some of the high lig its you NBC Symphony: Saturday, 6 

100% waterproof glves. Use EXTERIOR want to hear and see. The big event p.m. EST (5, CST) NBC. Arturo 

for all farm service buildings; the reg- for October, of course, will be the Toscanini, perhaps the greatest liv- 

istered EXT-DFPA on the panel edge is Presi ] .. * ai F -« P - 
residential campaign. Many spe- a a an nil 

eins Sieatiiheaiiets, ted te tame ra stan long I sees y a ing conductor, will conduct a s¢ ries 

home, use Interior-type Douglas fir ply- cial broadcasts and telec asts will be of concerts this fall—the top musical 

wood. Ask your retail lumber dealer! arranged at the last minute. See event of the season. 





the list below for a few of the best 
regularly scheduled programs that 
will keep you informed of the issues. 


TV Favorites 
See It Now: Sunday, 5:30 EST 
(4:30, CST) CBS. Excellent, com- 


Plywood buildings ore light, yet rigid. 
Portable buildings of plywood move 
easily, won't rack apart. Two-way panel 
strength saves you work and worry. 





Radio Favorites prehensive weekly news summary 
Sunday News Desk: Sunday, 1 by Edward R. Murrow. 
p.m. EST (12, CST) NBC. A week- Youth Wants To Know: Wednes- 


ly news review with tape record- day, 8 p.m. EST (7, CST) NBC. In- 
ings of voices of personalities in the telligent teen-agers wate Genatatl 
news, and complete reports from and Congressmen to give their 
New York and Washington. ahaiiiih’ tite ania lieaia 
National Radio Pulpit: Sunday, 10 Groucho Marx: Thursday, 8 p.m. 
a.m. EST (9, CST) NBC. After 30 EST (7, CST) NBC. Comedy-quiz 
years on the air, this is still prob- show emceed by fast-thinking 
Grow Big, Delicious Fruit On Stark ably.the best of all the radio church Groucho who uses contestants as a 
DWARF FRUIT TREES | need 500 Men services. Hearing Dr. Ralph Sock- foil for his sharp, ad-libbed humor. 
To Wear and Show | man preach is second only to going The Nature of Things: Friday, 
Made-to- ; oo church. 10:45 p.m. EST (9:45, CST) NBC. 
Measure SUITS America’s Town Meeting of the Fascinating, easy -to- understand $ 





“4 
AMERICA’S BUSIEST BUILDING MATERIAL 
{ 


Plywood is ideal for farm homes—re- 
modeling, too. Can't be beat for cabinets, 
built-ins, paneling . . . for sheathing, sub- 
flooring, siding. Ask your retail lumber 
dealer! 


Large, Light, Extra-Strong Panels of Real Wood 



































Turn a corner of your back yard into a beauti- 
ful, profitable home orchard. Exclusive vari- 
eties U.S. Patent Process Stark ‘‘Dwarf”’ 
fruit trees need amazingly little space... 











yer procaes abundant extra large, extra C 
toe eserve eeze Air: seni ms be . . . r 
A mg Px Oe Air: Tue sday, 9 p.m. EST (8, CST) science discussions by Dr. Ray K. $ 
- Giant New 1953 STARK BRO’S Pay NoMoney—Send No Money ABC. Intelligent debate on national Marshall. 
- COLOR TAL My plan is amazing! Just take a few and international political and so- Kukla, Fran, and Ollie: Monday 
PHOTO easy orders for my sensational values “ 2 - ¢ , ? . ap > $ 
in made-to-measure suits—and get your cial issues. Always informative. through Friday, 7 p.m. EST (6, 


Packed with exciting news about beau- fia ; 
tifal, hardy Dwarf and Standard Ex- % i J own suits without a penny cost and 


usive U.S. Patent and Trade Marked e money too! Mencan’t resist the 


Time Capsule: Sunday, 7:30 EST CST) NBC. Entertaining, laugh- 
Varieties of fruit YOU can grow. Big outstanding ee teieee aie } “. ) 1 . g, ° 


to Landscape your bone mea Bheube, Roses, Shade Trees, | 7 aa e-to-measure suits. | — (6:30, CST) ABC. Recordings of able puppets sing, dance, and talk 
sy eg Gr the various speeches, music, and things over with blonde, appealing 


BR 7 NU SE et actus en — a e _ ° ° el 
STARK BRO'S NUR ~ ERIES - a Aiea. ce Wri cel events that make up life in the U.S. Fran Allison. A little sophisticated suP 
Dept. 1203 LOUISIANA, MISSOURI ; 532 $. Throop St. Chicago 7, tiinols For example, a record of Will for most children; adults love it! 
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Walls So B 
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Enjoy the Easiest 


DECORATING in the World! eee 


Super Kim Ton 


Ordinary flat wall paints are as slow and old-fashioned as the horse and br 
Today... right now... enjoy the easiest decorating in the world with Super 


KemM-Tone, the amazing new wall paint that dries so quickly you get a colorful 


“new” 


tight surface. Choose from hundreds of the most beautiful, most fashionable colors 


you ever dreamed about. . . and for your woodwork, matching colors in Kem-Gio. 
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+] 5 PINT Nie, Ne Mirae Lust Enamel fo" a 
“™ bathrooms and Finest Wooo” 
49 
$ 2 QUART 
35 
$ 8 GALLON 
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Rear wall is Super KEM-TONE Melodie Green, fireplace wall is Norwood Green, woodwork is Kem-Gio. Color scheme chosen from 


room in a day. It’s so easy to wash because dirt can’t penetrate its tough, 


Now ... have lovely, colorful walls and 
ceilings in your kitchen and bathrooms... 
easy to keep sparkling clean, with Kem-GLo, 
the durable enamel that washes as easily 
as your refrigerator. Ideal, too, for all wood- 






eauliful Yet Amazingly Washable! 











“? ‘tWashable Super Due Keo 


re vee caer re Ae" 


gy. IT’S GUARANTEED WASHABLE 
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without losing its 
marks wash right 


Acme Quality Paints, 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
The Martin-Senour Co., Chicago 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland 


if you wish, we will gladly recommend a painting contractor for any of your painting needs. 


. America’s Favorite and Finest Enamel! KE M-GLO, 


LOOKS AND WASHES LIKE BAKED ENAMEL 


work throughout your house and for indoor 
and outdoor furniture. Even boiling hot water 
won't hurt its lovely finish. One coat covers 
most surfaces . . . dries in 3 to 4 hours. 
Color-matched to Super KEm-TONE. 


SUPER KEM-TONE, KEM-GLO AND KEM-TONE ARE SOLD AT LEADING PAINT, HARDWARE, LUMBER AND DEPARTMENT STORES EVERYWHERI 


After it is thoroughly dried, tests show Super Kem-TONE will 
withstand repeated washings with usual household cleaners 


Kem-TONE is guaranteed washable or your money back by 
seven leading paint companies: 


, Dayton 






the Super KEmM-TONE Color Album 


NO THINNING 
... JUST STIR AND APPLY 


$165 QUART $519 GALLON 


(Deep Colors Slightly Higher) 
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Good Housekeeping 
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beauty. Dust, grime, grease, even crayon 
off its tight, rubber-tough surface. SUPER 


W. W. Lowrence & Co., Pittsburgh 
John Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Rogers Paint Products, Inc., Detroit 


Inc., Detroit 








In the old, small 6-cubic-foot refrigerator—the type you may have in your kitchen In the new General Electric Refrigerator-Freezer, you can keep all this food under 
you can store just this much food under refrigeration. Old-style design limits vou to proper refrigeration. Yet this 8-cubic-foot refrigerator is almost exactly the same size 


this amount... and no more. outside ... fits the same kitchen floor space as the old 6-cubic-foot. 


\ 
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a So BIC-theres ‘elbow room 
ia a 6=— forall your foods! 


Trade your old, “too small” refrigerator for this 








true, two-system G-E Refrigerator-Freezer 


v2 WANT MORE SPACE for frozen foods. You can store and freeze 
53 pounds in this real G-E Freezer. 

You want more space for fresh foods. This G-FE Refrigerator has 
‘elbow room” for all your foods—milk. meats. vegetables, fruits and 


leftover dishes! Keeps them moist-cold, fresh! 


TWO IN ONE 


Keep in mind. too, that this new G-E is two great appliances in one, 
The large food freezer —and the de luxe refrigerator — both have 
their own separate doors, separate refrigerating systems, and their 
own temperature controls. 

Special Trade-in Allowances: (-I) dealers are offering very spe- 
cial trade-in allowances on old refrigerators—regardless of make. 





Chances are the allowance will cover the down payment, and new, 
easy, long-term credit is available. Look for your dealer’s name in 
the classified telephone book. General Electric Company, Louisville 


2, Kentucky. 


So dependable! More than 3,500,000 
G-E Refrigerators in use 10 years or longer! 





LOOK! ; > = | . No defrosting = Butter 
A REAL food lan | | necessary conditioner 
freezer | to pick out- ) in this = ie keeps butter 
that holds - | \ like candies” < J) | just right 
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h! The WONDERFUL things 


Jell-O Puddings and Pie Fillings can do... 


— 


shioned flavor... 


- 


| 


to give you old-fa 


Do you still make your lemon pies the long, drawn- 
out way? No need to! You can make a homemade- 
tasting pie in less than half the usual time with new 
Jell-O Lemon Pudding and Pie Filling! In fact, your 
pie will be so good, we guarantee its fresh-lemon fla- 
vor—or you can have your pennies back. Buy a box 
today—and see! 


JELGO Paddings & Re Filling 


NOW 5 FLAVORS — VANILLA 


- CHOCOLATE 





ee 


<eenateieeeease 


et, 


with S minutes Cooking. 


How do you like your chocolate pie? Deep, dark 
and delicious? That’s the way Jell-O Chocolate Pud- 
ding and Pie Filling makes "em. . . and it takes mere 
minutes to do! Just add milk and cook for 5 minutes. 
And how you'll love this chocolate flavor! It’s made 
from an exclusive blend of world-famous Walter 
Baker Chocolate, 


BUTTERSCOTCH — LEMON 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


COCONUT CREAM 








to please a particular husband... | 





Even the fussiest of husbands beam with pleasure 
when you march in with a luscious coconut cream 
pie! And, lady, you can smile to yourself, too! Be- 
cause with the new Jell-O Coconut Cream Pudding 
and Pie Filling this dreamy-creamy treat is quick, 
quick, quick! Even the shredded coconut is right in 
the mix! Make a handsome pie like this today! 





————y 











October 
By William Arnette Wofford 


Color has brushed the maple and the oak 


With lavish hand. The woodland brook runs cold 


At early morn; and reapers harvest gold 

In meadows that are blurred with autumn 
smoke. 

The dogwood revels in its scarlet hour. 

Each roadside aster dons her purple gown 

Where ragged sumac flaunts a crimson crown; 


And dusk is cool with fragrant earth and flower. 


The stars break through the blue-black veil 
of night, 

Forming a jeweled necklace in the sky 

Around a golden harvest moon on high 


That shows the new-stacked sheaves in mellow 


light. 
Tranquility is here to play its part, 
And this is beauty now to break the heart. 


bre N 
~~ \ 
— 
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F you ever go to Abingdon, Va., (and I hope you 

do), don’t fail to stop and linger awhile at The 

Martha Washington Inn. Built in 1830-1832 by 
General Francis Preston and his wife, Sarah Buch- 
anan Campbell Preston, the main building features 
a mansard roof and wide porch supported by Co- 
rinthian columns. The two wings of this red brick 
building’ are excellent examples of the Greek re- 
vival type of architecture. 

A spectacular smoketree in front of the inn is 
accompanied by this sign: “Smoketree transplant- 
ed from Napoleon’s tomb—1835.” 

I sauntered about to look at two huge oak trees 
on the grounds. One carries the following sign: 
“The transplanting of this tree in 1830 required 
100 Negro slaves and 60 yoke of oxen.” The other 
tree, possibly 6 to 8 feet in diameter, shows signs 
of the ravages of time and considerable tree doc- 
toring. At the base of the tree is the following in- 
formation: “This tree was here when Columbus 
discovered America. It is over 500 years old, ac- 
cording to Davy Tree Expert.” 


Have you used the graceful branches of beauty- 
bush for a flower arrangement? Do try it in a brass 
or copper or dark pottery vase. The feathery, deli- 
cate red blossoms are beautiful even without leaves. 


Are any of these quilt designs new to you? Ex- 
hibited in a quilt show in Moore County, N. C., 
many of the quilts were made 50 or more years 
ago: Queen Victoria’s Fan, Postage Stamp, Tem- 
perance Tree, Patriotic Quilt, Grandma’s Posy 
Garden, Temperance Tree 1888. 


No, life isn’t exactly a bowl of cherries for 
Southern farm women, with late canning and har- 
vesting going on apace. Won't you agree, however, 


that some of our problems seem small in compari- 
son to—well, let’s say dividing an egg into seven 
parts! An Australian farm friend who is staying in 
England for a while writes: 

“Your leaflet on pancakes made my mouth water. 
You see, we get the princely number of one egg a 
week which, in any language, won’t divide into 
seven equal parts. 

“About raisins, currants, and prunes—last Christ- 
mas we had % pound currants and sultanas (they 
are small seedless raisins), but no raisins. Prunes 
are available from time to time, but only if the 
grocer knows you. This year we could get that 
beautiful crystallized fruit at a price, but, oh! what 
a price. I think the folks over here are good. They 
don’t moan and complain. Food at hotels and cafes 
is not short. In fact, it has improved in the last 
four years.” 


I’ve just learned that one best-selling book has 
sold 28 million copies and is in its ninth edition. 
And what is this super-seller which has been trans- 
lated into eight languages? Infant Care is the title. 
If you want a copy of this 145-page booklet, send 
your request and 20 cents to the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C. 


According to Mrs. Bonaro W. Overstreet, noted 
child specialist, parents are responsible for pre- 
paring their children for a happy, normal, and well 
adjusted life. “Whether a child regards life as 
something to reach out for or to shrink from is an 


attitude inherited from his parents,” she said. 


“Treat each child as a valuable individual in him- 
self,” Mrs. Overstreet warned. 


Miss Nan Tarwater, district home demonstra- 
tion agent in Louisiana, called our attention to a 


Seen and Heard 


Around the South 


By SALLIE HILL 
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pledge and a prayer expressed by a dedicated coun- 
cil president, Mrs. T. D. Franklin of Vernon Par- 
ish, La.: 

“There comes a time in the life of every thought- 
ful person when one must stop and take stock of 
one’s self. Such a point I reached when I accepted 
this honor and with it the responsibilities as presi- 
dent of our council. What, I ask myself, have I to 
offer? I come to you with the will and desire to 
render faithful service. Neither your president nor 
any of your officers unaided can make our year a 
success. We need the help of every club member. 
With the help of God and your assistance I will 
truly fulfill my duties in the spirit of love, faith, 
and prayer.” 


For 20 years, Fork Township in Wayne County, 
N. C., has had a field day for grandmothers. These 
honored women are presented with corsages and 
given leave to talk all they want to about their chil- 
dren—or their grandchildren! Oldest and youngest 
grandmothers are awarded special honors. Pro- 
grams include songs, readings, time for chatting. 


I've recently seen “Quo Vadis,” which is said to 
be the costliest movie ever made—$6,500,000. This 
colossal, melodramatic spectacle is about Chris- 
tianity versus paganism in Nero’s Rome. What im- 
pressed me most? The 63 lions, perhaps, and the 
spectacular burning of Rome. In addition to the 
stars, 30,000 extra people were involved. 


A reader who particularly enjoys our covers 
writes to tell us how delighted she was with our 
beautiful Madonna on the December 1951 issue. 
“It is nice not to have to go to a European coun- 
try or some art gallery to see such beautiful pic- 
tures. Thank you very much.” 














KEEPS WHITE HOUSES 
LOOKING WHITER LONGER! 


OMEOWNERS everywhere consider 

Pittsburgh Sun-Proof the best house 
paint they can buy. This esteem has been 
earned by its 60-year record of unsurpassed 
performance. 


@ Sun-Proof provides unusually long- 
lasting protection against the inroads of 
time, weather and fume-laden atmosphere. 
It is the only house paint enriched with 
Pittsburgh’s special “Vitolized Oils’’ which 
keep the paint film Jive, tough and elastic. 


@ Sun-Proof keeps its freshly painted look 
longer because it is made with fume- 
resistant pigments. Fuel gases or sulphur- 
ous vapors will not discolor it. It is self- 
cleaning, too—dust and dirt are washed off 
with each rain, keeping the paint surface 
fresh and clean. 


@ Next time you paint the outside of your 
home—use Pittsburgh’s Sun-Proof House 
Paint. You'll find it by far the best-looking, 
most economical protection in the long run. 
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| DTTSBURC! I 
'SUN-PROOF 


HOUSE PAIN! 


ae 
Faint Right 
with Color Dynamics {° 
Paint Best 
with Pitteburgh. Paints ! 
e Ask your Pittsburgh Paint 
dealer for a free copy of an 
interesting booklet which 


tells you how to use COLOR 
DYNAMICS in the home. 


Included are scores of practical 
suggestions for color arrange- 
ments for every type of room, 
illustrated in full color. These 
show you how you can use this 
modern painting system to 
obtain benefits far beyond the 
protection and beauty that good 
paint provides. 


This booklet 
also contains 
examples of the 
use of COLOR 
DYNAMICS to 
re-style the exte- 
riors of houses. 


*Copyright 1962 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








s PITTSBURGH PAINTS 
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Fine Seams Offers 


Tips From Readers 


667 EEP threads and scraps of ma- 

terial off the floor when you 
sew by taping a large paper bag to 
the end of your machine,” suggests 
Mrs. E. E. Williams, Tangipahoa 
Parish, La. 


“I have found a use for old plas- 
tic or leather purses,” says Mrs. L. 


$y 
2 ” 
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R. Beckett, Calhoun County, Miss. 
“I use them for hot dish mats. I use 
pinking shears to cut them in any 
shape I desire.” 


“When blue jeans and khaki pants 
are worn thin at the knees, I take 
the back of the legs and make a 
heavy apron for gardening, house- 
cleaning, painting, or any dirty 
work. This way J save my better 
aprons,” says Mrs. A. J. Estes, Cooke 
County, Tex. 


“When crochet instructions call 
for two threads to be crocheted to- 
gether, I slip a small spool over the 
two threads,” writes Mrs. Sam Har- 
ris, Bradley County, Ark. “This is 
especially good for plastic-type 
threads, for then they will not tan- 
gle easily.” 


“When a dress becomes too short 
for my growing daughter,” writes 
Mrs. G. W. Connor, Pike County, 
Ala., “I drop the hem down and 
stitch 2 or 3 small tucks to take in 


white streak made by the old hem.” 


“To prevent starch from showing 
when ironing dark linens or cottons, 
I place the dark garments in an old 
pillowcase before starching,” says 
Mrs. C. H. Garraway, Jefferson 
Davis County, Miss. 


“I protect gar- 
ments from dust by 
covering them with 
old pillowcases. | 

| 


—_—__+- —__—-> 
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When I cut a hole in 
the end of the case, 
it will fit nicely over 
almost any garment,” 
writes Mrs. A. O. 
Hendrick, Caddo 
Parish, La. 


i} 


Do you have a long sleeved 
sweater with holes in the elbows? 
Mrs. W. R. Churchill, Hamilton 
County, Tex., suggests that you 
create a short sleeved sweater by 
cutting off the sleeves just above 
the worn part and making cuffs 
from the good parts. Then button- 
hole the cuffs to the short sleeves. 


“To make training pants last long- 
er,” writes Mrs. P. M. Cardwell, Jr., 
Parker County, Tex., “I sew a half 
circle of material, made from scraps, 
into the seat of them.” 


“Instead of throwing away rub- 
ber aprons, I cover both sides with 
a thin material,” writes Mrs. L. A. 
Upchurch, Cass County, Tex. “They 
make very attractive bibs for baby 
and they are easy to wash.” 


“When sewing on the machine, 
I piece up the string scraps of ma- 
terial I use. I keep 94-inch squares 
of newspaper in the machine draw- 
er for this purpose. Before I know it, 
I have enough squares for a quilt,” 
writes Mrs. J. T. Gillespie, Fulton 
County, Ga. 


Mrs. Herman Lange, Wichita 
County, Tex., writes: “I have in my 
sewing basket a clear plastic tube 
a toothbrush came in. I keep all my 
crochet hooks in it and it’s so easy 
to select the right size for work.” 


To keep your pins handy for sew- 
ing, place a piece of cotton cloth 
around the head of your sewing ma- 





chine to stick your pins in. Miss 
Ladell Hinze, Fayette County, Tex., 
considers this one of her most con- 
venient tricks. 


“I sew a skirt-like bottom onto 
my daughter’s blouses when they 
get too short. The blouse stays in 
and the bottom serves as a slip,” 
writes Mrs. Bud Elmore, Parmer 
County, Tex. 


“When sewing organdy, net, or 
any sheer fabric, I place a strip of 
paper between the seams before | 
stitch. Then I tear off the paper. 
This prevents any puckering,” 
writes Miss Joyce Brashier, Caddo 


Parish, La. 


“I save all of my thread spools 
and make them into whatnots,” 
writes Mrs. O. E. Graham, Harnett 
County, N. C. “I use plywood for 
my shelves and iron rods to ‘string’ 
the spools together.” 


“Don’t discard a pretty bedspread 
because you no longer need it for a 
bed,” writes Mrs. Belle Parkman, 
Edgefield County, S. C. “Fold once 
or twice, according to the size want- 
ed, and quilt or tuft and border with 
plain or ball fringe and you will 
have a lovely afghan.” 


“To keep my partly used spools 
of thread from raveling and getting 
snarled up, I simply pull the end 
of the thread to the end of the spool 
and fasten with a bit of Cellophane 
tape,” says Mrs. John C. Yarbro, 
Cross County, Ark. “This keeps the 
spool drawer as neat as if each spool 
were never opened.” 
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Kitchen Matters 


By Sallie Hill 


O vou read the labels on items 

you buy? Comes a tip from the 
Food and Drug Administration: To- 
day, producers labeling their goods 
in conformance with the law are 
furnishing you, the consumer, the 
information you need to be an in- 
telligent purchaser. Now it’s up to 
you and me to make practical use 


* of the information provided on the 


label. Whether it’s how to close a 
fruit jar or how to use a certain food 
product or household device, the 
manufacturer knows more about 
use of his product than anyone else. 


“Don’t lose your health trying to 
lose weight,” warns Dr. Max Mill- 
man in “Today’s Health” magazine, 
published by the American Medical 
\ssociation. The doctor continues: 
‘The treatment of obesity, like that 
of any other important abnormalty 
of the human body, calls for sound 
medical supervision.” Avoid drugs 
and haphazard and fly-by-night 
methods as well as self-appointed 
diet experts. Dr. Millman also 
warned that a weight loss of 1 to 
8 pounds a week is sufficient. 
Whether you're fat or lean, don’t 
forget that an adequate diet should 


always include representatives of 
the Basic Seven groups of food. 


To use dry milk we like these 
handy tips from the manufacturer: 
Pour water into a bowl. Sprinkle 
dry milk powder on top of the wa- 
ter. Beat slowly until dissolved. Or 
pour half the water (as called for in 
recipe) into a jar. Sprinkle dry milk 
on top of water. Place cover on jar 
and shake until milk is dissolved. 
Then add the remaining water. Be 
on the lookout for a handy plastic 
shaker with measurements for lique- 
fying dry milk—it is marked on the 
outside. We find such a container 
a real boon for making milk drinks. 


Frozen fruit juice concentrates— 
orange, lemon, etc.—have found a 
secure place in our kitchens. Now 
comes news of an important devel- 
opment in orange juice processing. 
One of the large corporations re- 
ports a new and secret process 
which prevents the separation of 
orange juice. The corporation states 
that as a result of the new process, 
the new orange juice concentrate 
may be reconstituted and held in 
the refrigerator 72 hours without 
separation and without loss of vita- 
min content and flavor. 


Make a Glove Guard 


AKE a glove guard for the 

safekeeping of your lovely 
gloves. It costs only a few cents, 
and takes little time. Miss Mary 
Agnes Gordon, extension economist 
in marketing at State College, 
Miss., sent us 
these simple di- 
rections: 

You will need 
% yard of %-inch 
wide grosgrain 
ribbon (match the 
color to your 
handbag, or smartly contrast the 
color), two hooks and eyes, and 
thread to match the ribbon. 

To make the loop that slips on 
the pocketbook handle: Cut one 
5-inch and one 10-inch length of 
ribbon. Turn in % inch at both ends 





of the 10-inch piece and gather 
through the center. Turn in % inch 
at both ends of the 5-inch piece. 
Draw up the gathered 10-inch 
piece to fit the 5-inch piece, and 
sew the two pieces together 
through the center. Sew hook and 
eye on the under side. 

To make the loop for the gloves: 
Cut one 3%-inch and one 7-inch 
length of ribbon. Using these short- 
er pieces of ribbon, make a loop 
just as you made the first loop. 

To join the two loops: Slip the 
smaller loop into the larger one. 
Join them securely at the center. 

To use the glove guard, fasten 
the longer loop over the handle of 
the pocketbook. When you take off 
your gloves, pull them through the 
smaller loop. 


Farm Women Meet 


ROM Oct. 25 

to 29 all roads 
will lead to Ra- 
leigh where hun- 
dreds of country 
women over the 
nation will hold 
the annual meet- 
ing of the Na- 


Miss Jennie i 
Williams tional Home 
Demonstration 
Council. Miss Jennie Williams, 


Wyoming ranchwoman, is presi- 
dent of the council. 

The Country Women’s Council 
(U. S. Branch of the Associated 


Country Women of the World) is 
scheduled to meet in Raleigh, Oct. 
29 to 30, according to the chair- 
man, Mrs. George Apperson of 
Mocksville, N. C. Membership of 
“The Progressive Farmer” states is 
as follows: Alabama, 41,836; Ar- 
kansas, 43,016; Florida, 9,010; 
Georgia, 39,000; Kentucky, 29,284; 
Louisiana, 24,000; Mississippi, 43,- 
819; North Carolina, 46,475; Ok- 
lahoma, 35,000; South Carolina, 
14,000; Texas, 42,000; Virginia, 
35,023; Delaware, 2,346; Mary- 
land, 15,000; and West Virginia, 
11,048. Total 430,857. 


| 
| 
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Good news from Borden's, 
greatest name in milk! 


aie 





STARLAC fcc 
good, healthful nonfat milk 


only about, O¢ a quart 





GRAND FOR DRINKING! 


A tall, cool glass of Starlac tastes mighty good with any meal! And 
Starlac’s so nutritious, too. 

For drinking, make as much or as little Starlac as you want. For 
more nourishment in your cooking, add Starlac to your “made-with- 
milk” recipes—in liquid or dry form, whichever is more convenient. 
It’s delicious! It’s convenient! It’s economical! Get Starlac at your 


grocer’s today! 





3 


NUTRITIOUS! 


Except for the fat.Starlac 
gives you the same nour- 
ishment as top-quality 
milk — exactly the same 
quantity of valuable B 
vitamins, proteins, cal- 
cium and other minerals, 





TRIPLE BONUS! 


2. 


EXTRA QUALITY! 


Borden guarantees that 
Starlac uses top-quality 
milk from tested herds 
only .. . guarantecs that 
Starlac is protein-pro- 
tected by an exclusive 
Borden process. 





MARVELOUS FOR COOKING! 





3. 


ECONOMICAL! 


At the remarkably low. 
low price of only about 
9 a quart, Starlac makes 
wonderful-tasting. nutri- 
tious nonfat milk for 
drinking. cooking, whip- 
ping and cereals. 











© Tiwv Borden Ca, 


STARLAC IS MILK... WITH ONLY THE WATER AND FAT REMOVED! 
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“Colonial Plank” linoleum makes a sturdy and cémfortable floor that is exactly 
right for this boys’ room. With its cheery furnishings, it is both a study and 
sleeping quarters, and just the place to work on hobbies. 


O article of home fur- 

nishing is more impor- 

tant than the floor cov- 
ering, and no discovery has been of greater value 
to the homemaker or has combined utility with 
beauty to a greater degree than have the hard- 
surface rugs and floor coverings. Linoleum and 
felt base rugs, asphalt tile, cork tile, rubber tile, 
and, of recent years, the new vinyl plastic floor 
coverings, are not only colorful and attractive, 
but are durable and functional as well. They are 
practical, economical, and increasingly popular, 
because they are within the reach of the budget- 
wise homemaker. They offer a means for her to 
achieve individuality in her home decorating 
without undue expense. 

All types of hard-surface rugs and floor cover- 
ings now come in a variety of new colors and 
patterns. They are not only desirable for their 
comfort, utility, and price, but they are versatile 
enough to be used in both formal and casual 
rooms. Whether they are used in “Rancho Costa 
Plenty” or in “Contentment Cottage,” they are 





This print-enamel floor covering in a carved carpet 
effect blends well with the charming maple furniture. 





Both linoleum floor covering and furnishings have been effectively used to create 
charming, wholesome atmosphere that is displayed in this Early American room. 
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By LILLIAN BRITTAIN 


The striking inset custom tile design of this vinyl plastic floor covering affords 
a practical, colorful foundation, lasting beauty, easy cleaning, and longer weat: 





Spotlight your floor with colorful insets such as those used in this attractive 
kitchen. A wide variety of designs is available in these eye-catching squares, 


Hard-Surface Floor Coverings 


ARE DESIGNED FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


suitable for living rooms, din- 
ing rooms, halls, dens, every- 
day sitting rooms, bedrooms, 
playrooms, porches anywhere and every- 
where you choose to use them. 

The latest development in hard-surface floor 
coverings are those generally classed as “vinyl 
plastic floorings.” Vinyl is a revolutionary new, 
tough, resilient plastic that is used in the com- 
position of floor coverings which are made by 
various leading manufacturers. This new plastic 
is also used (in smaller amounts) in the compo- 
sition of some asphalt tile and cork tile floorings, 
and in many of the enamel surface, felt base 
floor coverings. 

Quality and price of the vinyl plastic floorings 
vary according to the amount of vinyl! used. 
Those containing the largest amount of vinyl- 
that is, all plastic right through to the back—are 
the most expensive. These differ radically from 
any type of hard-surface floor coverings ever be- 
fore manufactured. They are completely resist- 
ant to the fading (Continued on page 120) 
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Around the world this 


ROA Yrerowe.. symbol 


marks only the finest in 



















A 


"HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 





Wake up to music, heat your coffee, turn on a light, warm the 
baby’s bottle without stirring from your bed! The new RCA Victor 
clock-radio does it all for you—automatically—and tells time, too. 
This powerful radio has a famous “Telechron” clock with luminous 
hands that glow in the dark, and, of course, the famous “Golden 
Throat” tone system. Model 2C521. $39.95. 








Now play all your records automatically on this new 
“Victrola” 3-speed record changer. The big center spindle plays 
up to fourteen 45 rpm records, operates from the center, the 
modern way. Slip off the spindle to play small-hole records at 
33)4 and 78 rpm. Plays ten- and twelve-inch records in the same 
speed, intermixed. Last record stop. “Golden Throat” tone 
system. Model 2ES3, AC, $69.95. 























4 Even to people who speak different languages, the 
meaning of RCA Victor’s famous trademark is clear. For 







over half a century, Nipper, the little dog who hears 
his master’s voice, has carried the fame of RCA Victor 















quality around the world. 






First a symbol of quality leadership in recorded music, 






then in radio, Nipper now proudly marks also America’s 
finest and fastest selling television—RCA Victor. 

Look for Nipper when you buy radio, recorded music 
or television for your home. Better than words, his 








picture speaks the universal language of quality. 








See the RCA Victor Show starring Dennis Day 
over NBC Television, Friday, 8:00 pm, EST. 













Every year more people buy 


“best buy in television... RCA Victor’s new 17-inch table And for the ultimate in tele- 
"the Shelley! Has the exclusive ‘Magic Monitor” circuit vision quality, see RCA Victor Ah 
tem which acts like an engineer inside your set—automatically Television Deluxe! Ask your ; — 
mitols picture quality! Gleaming ebony finish. $]19995 dealer about RCA Victor Fac- 


1 17T2 y ory-Service Contracts, too. 
Model 17 P2090, only sory Se . DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 











thown are suggested list prices but subject to Government Price Ceiling Regulations and to change without notice, than any other televis ion 


higher in far West and South. Prices include Federal Excise Tax and full-year picture tube warranty, Tmks.® 
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How to change washday 
from HARD to EASY ! 








Do your week's wash in less than an hour with this new automatic-featured 
Easy Spindrier! One tub washes a full load gently, thoroughly, with exclusive 
Spiralator washing action. At the same time, the other tub double-rinses a full 
load, then spins it damp-dry—25% drier than a wringer! Clothes are lighter to 
hang up, dry faster with no dripping, no broken buttons, no hard-to-iron creases. 








Leave the hardest part of washday to the Easy Auto- 
matic Spin-rinse! 1500 jets needle-spray clothes from 
top to bottom as the basket whirls around. Takes only 
3 minutes and 3 gallons of warm water. No set tubs 
needed—roll Easy to any sink. Easy saves you money 
by re-using live hot suds, by safely doing “washable” 
drapes and slipcovers. Today more than ever, Easy is 
sere best washer buy! Easy Washing Machine Corp., 
yracuse 1, N. Y. 


USED TO A WRINGER? 
See this great new Easy with 
Spiralator washing action! 





Hard - Surface Floor Coverings 


(Continued from page 118) 


action of strong soaps, household 
acids and alkalies; are completely 
colorfast and will not dent, scuff, or 
scratch. They are nonporous, and 
are therefore entirely waterproof. 
They cannot be damaged by grease, 
fats, or oils in any form. Further- 
more, they are easily cared for, as 
they require no waxing. The all- 
vinyl] floorings come in a wide range 
of attractive colors and designs to 
harmonize with any decorative 
scheme. These floors are more ex- 
pensive than linoleum, felt base, 
and asphalt tile, but less expensive 
than rubber tile. 


Linoleum Coverings 


Linoleum is the most popular 
and the oldest type of hard-surface 
floor covering on the market. It has 
been in use in America for many 
years, but was first invented and 
manufactured in England about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, 
during which time it replaced floor 
oilcloth. Ft was first made from ox- 
idized linseed oil, gum, rosin, cork, 
color pigments, and burlap, and 
derived its name from the Latin 
words “linum” (flax) and “oleum” 
(oil). Today, it is made from very 
finely pulverized wood flour and 
oxidized linseed oil which is proc- 
essed and worked into a burlap 
base. For household purposes, lino- 
leum is made in two thicknesses or 
gauges—standard or medium weight 
for use where traffic is heavy, and 
lightweight where there is less walk- 
ing. It comes in several varieties 
and in various colors and patterns. 
In “inlaid” linoleum, the colors go 
clear through to the back, and in 
“printed” linoleum, they are only 
on the surface. Linoleum is in the 
middle bracket price range. It is a 
rugged product and, with just a 
minimum of care, will give you 
long service. 


Felt Base Rugs 

“Felt base” is the term applied to 
floorings that have a printed enamel 
surface on an asphalt-saturated felt 
backing. The saturated-felt base is 
processed with several coatings of 
paint which affords a smooth, dense 
surface on which the enamel de- 
sign, or pattern, is applied. It is 
then baked at a high temperature 
until the enamel is oxidized to a 
hard, wear-resisting surface. Some 
manufacturers have added special- 
ly developed plastics and other 
vehicles to their formulas, which 
makes the enamel wear longer, 
clean easier, and gives the colors a 
greater resistance to fading. Felt 
base is sold by the yard in 2-yard, 
3-yard, and 4-yard widths, and is 
also made into rugs of various sizes. 
Felt base is the least expensive of 
all hard-surface floor coverings. 


Asphalt Tile 


Next in line of the low-cost hard- 
surface floorings is asphalt tile. It is 
higher priced than felt base floor 
coverings and, generally speaking, 
sells for about half the price of 
linoleum of the same quality and 


thickness. Like other hard-surface 
rugs, asphalt tile is made in severa] 
grades. Great improvements have 
been made in these floorings. Light. 
er and brighter colors are used, and 
the designs are better than in the 
old types of asphalt coverings. One 
manufacturer has recently placed 
on the market a vinyl reinforced 
product which has longer wearing 
qualities, as it is more resistant to 
alkalies, grease, and other kitchen 
stains. Another manufacturer makes 
a factory-waxed product that comes 
in attractive patterns and colors, 
Asphalt tile is suitable for use on 
basement floors. 


Cork Tile and Rubber Tile 


Cork tile and rubber tile have 
long been considered the de luxe in 
hard-surface floor coverings. Be- 
cause of their natural resilience and 
shock-absorbent qualities, these two 
products have had no equals in 
their field until the introduction of 
the vinyl floorings. Cork tile is par- 
ticularly suitable for homes where 
radiant heat is used. One manufac- 
turer is now making this product 
with a-vinyl surface and a cork base 
thermo-welded together to form a 
material that is an ideal medium for 
floors. With the vinyl surface, the 
floors need no waxing, will not fade, 
and are exceptionally long wearing. 
The distinctive qualities of rubber 
tile are: long wear, economical first 
cost, easy to care for, and unusual 
beauty in color effects. Like cork 
tile, it is quiet, safe, and comfort- 
able to walk on. 


Suggestions To Help You 


Given below are suggestions 
from the manufacturers to help you 
with several of your hard-surface 
floor problems. Be sure to ask your 
dealer for all the details about the 
floor covering you buy. He will be 
informed about local problems, if 
any, and can give you proper in- 
formation. Buy your floor cover- 
ings from a reputable dealer. 


Remember: If not correctly in- 
stalled, even the finest materials 
cannot give you full and lasting 
satisfaction. 

All-vinyl and vinyl-surface floor- 
ings need no waxing and only an 
occasional washing with a good 
soap and warm water, or with any 
of the better known commercial 
detergents. More persistent stains, 
such as ink or iodine, can be re- 
moved with the aid of a cleanser. 
Paint or varnish stains can be erased 
by the application of naphtha or 
benzene, as petroleum products 
have no effect on vinyl surfaces. 


Do not use carbon tetrachloride 
or acetone in removing spots from 
any vinyl product, as these are sol- 
vents of vinyl and will remove the 
finish from the tile. Never permit 
very hot objects to come in contact 
with vinyl floorings, as permanent 
marks may result. 

Linoleum, asphalt tile, and rub- 


ber tile respond to mild soap and 
water, and an occasional waxing. 
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Red Hen’s Babies 
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We drew a picture of Red Hen 
draw Grandma Goose. Start 


and her babies for you. Now you 
at No. 1 and connect the dots. 


By SHEILA STINSON 


Dear Little Folks, 

Do you like to read stories? I 
do, too! I found a good one for 
you, about Grandma Goose and 
Mrs. Red Hen. Miss Kate. 


One lovely morning in Barnyard 
Town, Grandma Goose had tidied 
her house very neatly. She had 
washed her blue cups and saucers 
and placed them in a row 
on the shelf. She had 
made a pan of ginger- 
bread, because she very | 
well knew there would 
he visitors before the day | 
was Over. 


Just then there was a 


| For the 
Littlest 
Folks until your babies are 


“Well, now, let me think,” said 
Grandma, adjusting her spectaclés 
on her nose. For a little while the 
only sounds were the ticking of the 
clock and Mrs. Hen pecking on the 
slice of gingerbread. 

At last Grandma lifted her wise 
old head and looked over her 
glasses. “I have an idea,” she said. 
“We shall make a nest 
under my back porch, 
and you must lay some 
eggs in it. Then you may 
sit on them, and no one 
will know where you are 





hatched.” 





timid knock at the door, 

and Grandma Goose hurried to 
open it. Who should be standing 
there but Mrs. Red Hen, looking so 
sad and forlorn that it made Grand- 
ma quite downhearted just to look 
at her. Her feathers were drooping, 
and her eyes showed plainly that 
she had been crying. 

“Why do come in, dear Mrs. 
Hen,” said Grandma Goose, “and 
tell me what the trouble is. You 
look so upset.” Mrs. Hen came in 
and sat down, and Grandma gave 
her a nice slice of gingerbread. 

“Well,” began Mrs. Hen, “here 
is my trouble. All winter I have 
been laying a nice egg every day 
and giving it to the farmer’s wife. 
And she was very welcome to it, 
too.” (Mrs. Hen nodded her head 
vigorously.) “But now I would like 
to keep a few of my eggs and raise 
some babies, but she still comes 
every day and takes my egg. It 
just makes me cry to think about 
it,” and she burst into tears. 


Mrs. Hen was so hap- 
py she jumped up, spilling crumbs 
all over Grandma’s clean floor, but 
neither one of them noticed. 

They hurried out to make the 
nest, and Mrs. Hen moved in. Ev- 
ery day through the warm weather 
Grandma put a cup of cool water 
and a plate of food beside the 
porch for Mrs. Hen. ‘The warm 
days and the rainy days went by, 
and none of the folks in Barnyard 
Town knew where Mrs. Hen was. 

At last one morning Grandma 
Goose heard a lot of peeping and 
clucking under the porch and went 
out to look. There was Mrs. Hen 
with 12 of the prettiest little yel- 
low chicks you ever saw. 

“Oh, Grandma Goose, if it hadn’t 
been for you I wouldn’t have these 
lovely babies; and I'm going to 
name the prettiest one for you!” 

And that was how Mrs. Red Hen 
had her little family. No wonder 
the Barnyard Town folks all love 
Grandma Goose, 
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for 
any 
home 


Engineered by Coleman 
for Automatic Operation! 
Automatic Safety! Low-cost Comfort! 


WHAT'S YOUR HEATING PROBLEM? No matter what kind of home you 
have, what shape, how many rooms, new or old, you can heat it comfortably 
at low cost with a modern automatic Coleman. It’s specially engineered for 
LP-Gas, burns with a clean, smokeless flame that turns fuel into low-cost 
comfort. Superior performance with plenty of warmth that moves—no stale, 
static heat. Fully automatic —workless, carefree. 100% safety controls. 
Approved by American Gas Association. 












Coleman LP-GAS Heater. One of six new 
streamlined models. No. 56 (shown in photo- 
graph above) is a radiant beauty with high 
heat-making efficiency. Brightens any home with 
glowing warmth and comfort. Smooth design, 
fine engineering, handsome shadowed mahogany 
finish. A Radiant-Circulator with visible-flame 
front that shows red in less than a minute. Also 
models with non-visible flame. 


} 





Coleman LP-GAS Biend-Air Heating and Venti- 
lating System. The great modern revolution in 
home heating. The Blend-Air furnace (left) 
moves warm air to a Magic Blender set in the 
wall in each room. The Blender mixes room air 
with the freshly heated furnace air, then RE- 
circulates it in the room for uniform warmth, 
adjustable comfort for each room. Small 
34-inch Heat Tubes fit any construction. Fur- 
nace has fresh air intake. Whole-house auto- 
matic thermostat temperature control. 





Coleman LP-GAS Floor Furnace. Fits in the 
floor, takes no living space. No air ducts or 
basement needed, ne extensive alteration. A 
complete heating unit that creates warm air 
changes 3 to 5 times an hour with health-giving 
comfort for all. Famous Blu-Arch Burner gives 
you a steady flame on full heat or a simmer, puts 
more heat into home. Clean, automatic, work-free. 





| 




















AMERICA'S LEADER 
IN HOME HEATING 








Coleman LP-GAS Wall Heater. Fits in the 
wall, uses no room space. Easy to install without 
tearing up or cutting into floors. A sensational 
NEW Directionair Blower pulls air from ceil- 
ing level, blends it with warm heater air and 
puts the blended warm air down at floor level— 
gives bigger and better circulation for over-all 
uniform comfort. 


Comfort costs so little with a 


COLEMAN 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER'S! This high-quality, high- 
performance equipment gives you so much comfort at. 
so little cost! If you don’t know your dealer’s name, send 
coupon for attractive free literature. The Coleman 
Company, Inc., Wichita 1, Kansas. 
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THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC. 

Dept. PF-10021, Wichita 1, Kansas ! 

Please send information on I 

Coleman LP-GAS heating equipment: | 

OOHEATER (CIBLEND-AIR (JFLOOR FURNACE ()WALL HEATER 
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Miss LeNoir’s kitchen business center has space for cookbooks, for 


, hs : The metal bins for flour, meal, and sugar are easily removed for cleaning. Two metal- 
meal planning and recipes, and plug-in telephone for market orders. 


lined bins below hold unrefrigerated fruit and vegetables. Miss LeNoir likes her pull-out 
lapboard. She can sit in a chair with a good back rest and with her feet flat on the floor, 






Photos by John McKinney 
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To the right of her range, Miss LeNoir designed 
a convenient cabinet just the depth of the wall for 
the storage of lids—and, just as important to Loui- 
sianians, a place for coffee and tea, with hooks for 
the cups and a rack for saucers and sugar. The pot 
stays over the sink two steps away from the range. 
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Miss Ellen LeNoir, Louisiana State Home 


Demonstration Agent, realized a lifelong dream 


last year when she planned and built a home. 


By RUPERT PERRY 





No space is too small for a broom closet, as Miss 
LeNoir proved with the handy closet she designed 
in a small entry just off her kitchen. It is just 
the correct size to hold the pail, brooms, and mops. 


Near the convenient storage cabinets is a 
filing space for large trays and the papers 
that are needed in many kitchen tasks. 


y ¥ AVE you ever wondered what the homes 
rt} of the home economists look like? If they 

* © practice what they preach? Well, they 
do. Here is a peep into the attractive home of Miss 
Ellen LeNoir. 

Let’s have a look first at the heart of every 
home—the kitchen. The adjective that should al- 
ways precede kitchen is “convenient.” A “con- 
venient” kitchen is one that meets the needs of 
your family, and these needs will vary with the 
living habits and size of your family, the equip- 
ment you have, and the utensils available. 

The secret of the convenience of Ellen LeNoir's 
kitchen is the adequate provision she has made for 
all the activities centered there. With the assist- 
ance of her state housing and home furnishings 
specialist, Rogenia Green Trotter, she arranged 
convenient work centers for food preparation, 
other kitchen jobs, and adequate storage. 

The yellow tile shelf is edged with blue ceramic 
tile. The walls are soft yellow; the woodwork and 
cabinets ivory. The linoleum is blue, and blue 
organdy ruffles around the windows serve as cur- 
tains. Touches of red were added by her mother 
in the striped cup towels and the bunch of peppers 
between the windows over the sink. This ensemble 
makes a colorful as well as a convenient kitchen. 

Opening into the kitchen, Miss LeNoir has de- 
signed a pantry for the storage of canned foods. 
The food shelves are long and shallow. Every can 
or jar is easily reached, and none is lost in corners 
or stacked behind others though a step stool is 
there if needed. This pantry is right behind the 
range, and its first aid kit is within reach if she 
should get burned. 

Editor’s Note.—Miss Perry is assistant home man- 
agement specialist, Louisiana Extension Service. 
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AS Scientific Tests Show 


tHotp 


OWL Freezer 


Unsurpassed In Performance, Economy, Value! 


Fm 


; 


Maximum 
Storage Capacity 


Every 
Modern Feature 


Heavy All-Steel 
Construction 


Easy-To-Clean Baked 
Enamel Finish 


Thick Fiberglas* 
Insulation 


Quiet Low-Cost 


Thriftmaster” Power 


Choice Of All Four 
Most Popular Sizes 


<— in 
wen —_ } 


Compare Before You Buy And You’ll Buy Hotpoint! 


EVERY TEST IN THE BOOK—48 separate, 
gruetling trials—are given Hotpoint 
Freezers to make sure they’re the best your 
money can buy! 


@ @ Hotpoint establishes beyond all 
question that this modern unit freezes your 
food fast enough to capture full flavor and 
vitamin content. It keeps your perishables 
zero-safe even with surrounding tempera- 
tures up to 110 degrees! 


Look To Hotpoint For The Finest... FIRS 


*Consult classified section for dealers’ names. 


@ @ Built to last and pre-proved in 
quality, you can be sure that this great 
Hotpoint Freezer is unsurpassed in per- 
formance, economy, over-all satisfaction. 


@ @ See the four reasonably priced, 
popular sizes—8, 11, 15, and 23 cubic feet 
—at your Hotpoint dealer’s*. Easy terms 
available. Hotpoint Co. (A To OTe 
Division of General Electric C xarationd 
Company), Chicago 44, Ill, Saran 





STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN TO 
“The Adventures 
of Ozzie and Harriet’ 


Every Friday night starting October 3 on the 
ABC television and radio networks. Consult 
your local paper for times and stations. 


Everybody’s Pointing To 
€ 


Quality & Appliances 


‘i ! RANGES + REFRIGERATORS + DISHWASHERS + DISPOSALLS® « WATER HEATERS +» FOOD 


FREEZERS + AUTOMATIC WASHERS + CLOTHES DRYERS + ROTARY IRONERS + CABINETS 
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TWO WAYS TO CELEBRATE 


NATIONAL MACARONI WEEK 


OCTOBER 16- 25 


Get Famous Make 


NYLON HOSIERY 


75¢ per pair 

. Order Blanks At Your Grocer’s 
7: Our Macaroni Week bonus for 
your — clear, sheer nylons in 
a flattering neutral shade for 



































only 75¢ per pair plus 2 la- 

— | bels from the front of Skin- 

alue ner’s Macaroni, Spaghetti or 
$1.50 Pure Egg Noodles. 





Try This Tempting New 








RING OF PLENTY 


1 7-oz. or 2 14-02. Green pepper rings 


pkg. SKINNER'S 1 jar SKINNER’S In- 

Short-cut Elbow stant Spaghetti 

Macaroni Sauce 
%, cup sliced onions 1 12-02. can Spam 
2 tbsp. fot 2 tbsp. butter 
Ya tsp. salt 2 tbsp. chopped 
Few grains pepper parsley 

PREPARE THIS EASY WAY 

Cook macaroni according to instructions 
on package. While macaroni boils, cook 
onions in fat until golden. Add seasonings 
and Skinner's Instant Spaghetti Sauce. Cut 
meat into 2-inch strips and add to Sauce. 
Heat thoroughly over low heat. Mix cook- 
ed macaroni with butter and chopped par- 
sley. Pour in mound in center of large 
chop plate. Surround with meat sauce. 
Garnish with pepper rings. Serves 4. 
SERVE WITH: Combination Salad, Green Beans, 
Toast Sticks, Baked Apples, Coffee. 


SKINNER MFG. co. OMAHA, NEBR. 
— 









Little Lynn Carey 
Puts On Blue Bonnet 
To Give Dad F.N.E.! 


ee mee 
; 


i 


5-year-old Lynn, daughter of movie star 
MacDonald Carey, puts on BLUE BONNET 
Margarine for F.N.E.—Flavor, Nutrition, 
Economy! You, teo, will love the delicate, 
sunny-sweet taste BLUE BONNET adds to 
any food! You’ll also appreciate its nourish- 
ment. No other spread for bread has more 
year-round Vitamin A! And you'll like its 
economy. Two pounds of BLUE BONNET 
cost less than one pound of high-priced 
spread! So remember the letters... F. 

N ...E! Buy All-Vegetable BLUE BONNET 
-Flavor! 


Margarine and get “all three’ 


Nutrition! Econom-e-e! 















“) 7. 
Ot VOY »225 


Ms a he YARD LENGTHS Only 
“ to 3” Widths $]9¢@ 


\ rect close-out purchase from th ribbon mill enables 
us to offer this $10 value ot $1.98! Exquisite assortments! $79 
\ Moires, Satins, Plaids, Velvets, Grosgrains, etc. Moke 
bows, glomorize children's clothes, dresses, lingerie, hots, 
A oprons etc FREE with every order ~ 8 10c assorted 

Matched Button Cards! .. SEND NO MONEY! Poy postman $1 98 plus post- 
age, of DO send payment and let us pay postoge. Money Bock Guorantee 


GUILD, DEPT.C-34, 120 E. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 2,N.Y. 


















Value ' 
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The youngsters entertain themselves on Halloween, 


and demand only that you feed them nell. 


HETHER your Hal- 

loween guests arrive 
on foot or by broomstick; 
whether they come invited 
or uninvited; whether or 
not you feel mischief in the 
air—it’s a bright idea to ap- 
pease your troop of small 
goblins. We recommend a 
colorful table like the one 
pictured here, decked with 
the good things that make 
Halloween the gayest 
night of the year. 

Be sure to emphasize 
the traditional brown- or 
black -arid- orange color 
scheme. In the candy dish 
have squares of mouth- 
watering chocolate fudge, 
so easily prepared with the 
new four-way sweet cocoa 
mix or a fudge mix, con- 
trasting in appetizing fash- 
ion with small pumpkins 
made of a delicious combination of 
apricots and shredded coconut. 


Of course, for Halloween you 
must have apples and you must 
have jack-o’-lanterns. So we suggest 
little “Jack Pumpkinheads” made 
of hollowed-out apples, stuffed full 
of sugar -crisped wheat, the new 
cereal snack that youngsters love. 


Halloween decorations need 
never be fancy. For instance, the 
nicest table trimmings you could 
want are lovely autumn leaves. For 
a delightfully weird effect, it’s easy 
to cut out black paper bats and 
paste them around the punch bow]; 
then add the charming touch of 
floating candles, set in orange slices. 


Devil’s Food Witch Cake 


2 eggs 

3 squares unsweet- 
ened chocolate 

1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon vaniila 


2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

34, teaspoon salt 

Y2 cup butter or 
olemargarine 

1% cups sugar 


Sift flour once, measure, add 
soda and salt, and sift together 
three times. Cream shortening, add 
sugar gradually, and cream togeth- 
er until light and fluffy. Add eggs, 
one at a time, beating well after 
each. Add melted chocolate and 
blend. Add flour, alternately with 
milk, a small amount at a time, 
beating until smooth after each ad- 
dition. Add vanilla. Turn into two 
9-inch layer pans, 1% inches deep, 
which have been lined on bottoms 
with paper, then greased. Bake in 
moderate oven (350 degrees F.) for 
30 minutes, or until done. 

Spread a boiled frosting over top 
and sides of cake. Cut outline of 
witch from paper. When frosting is 
set, follow this pattern, using paint 





Refreshments shown on our home cover page and discussed below are for children, 
The snack tray of cheeses, fruits, and crackers, is a delicious way to satisfy adults, 


By MARY AUTREY 


brush dipped in Bittersweet Coat- 
ing to make figure in center of cake. 
Pour additional coating from tip 
of spoon around top edge of cake, 
letting it run down sides. 


Bittersweet Coating 

1 square unsweetened chocolate 

1 teaspoon butter or margarine 

Melt chocolate with butter in 
saucepan. Cool slightly. 


Food and Frolic 


° > 
Tapioca Jack-o’-Lanterns 
1 egg Yy teaspoon 
2 tablespoons vanilla 
sugar dried currants 
2 cups milk raisins, or cinna- 
2 or 3 tablespoons mon candies 
sugar 5 halves canned 
Vg teaspoon salt peaches 
3 tablespoons 
quick-cooking 
tapioca 


Beat egg white until foamy 
sugar gradually, and continue beat- 
ing with rotary egg beater until 
mixture will stand in very soft 
peaks. Set aside. 

Mix egg yolk with a small amount 
throughout; add 2 tablespoons 
of the milk in saucepan. Add sugar, 
salt, tapioca, and remaining milk. 
Place over medium heat. Cook un- 
til mixture comes to a boil, stirring 
constantly—five to eight minutes. 


Pour small amount of hot mix- 
ture gradually on meringue; blend. 


Add remaining mixture, stirring con- 


Cool, stirring 
Chill. 


Press currants, small raisins, or 


stantly. Add vanilla. 
once after 15 to 20 minutes. 


cinnamon candies into rounded side 
of each drained peach half to make 
eyes, nose, and mouth of jack-o- 
lantern face. Place chilled pudding 
in dessert dishes. On each serving, 
place a yellow peach half. 
Halloween Quick Fudge 

3 tablespoons 


butter 
Y3 cup water 


Ya cup sweet 
cocoa mix 
1% cups sugar 
Grease a plate or small piepan. 
Combine ingredients in a small 
saucepan. Cook and stir over medi- 
um heat until sugar is completely 
dissolved—about five minutes. Bring 
to a full rolling boil and cook one 
minute without stirring. Remove 
from heat and beat with rotary egg 
beater or spoon until mixture be- 
gins to thicken. 

Beat with spoon until mixture be- 
gins to hold shape slightly. Turn 
at once onto greased plate, spread- 
ing % inch thick. 


Coconut Apricot Pumpkins 


Yy teaspoon grated 
lemon rind 

1 tablespoon 
orange juice 


¥% cup dried 
apricots 

34 cup coconut 

Y2 teaspoon grated 
orange rind 


Wash apricots, cover with boil- 
ing water, and let stand five min- 
utes; then drain. Put apricots and 
coconut through food chopper. Add 
orange and lemon rind and orange 
juice, and knead mixture until 
blended. If candy is dry, add 
enough’ additional orange juice to 
moisten. If too moist, work in a 
small amount of confectioners 
sugar. Shape into 1-inch balls. In- 
sert a piece of green citron in half 

@of the balls, to resemble pumpkins. 
Roll the remaining balls in addi- 
tional coconut. 
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No long pre-heating delays! 
All Frigidaire ovens pre-heat to 
high temperatures—in super- 


No pint-sized ovens! 

Big, roomy ovens — big enough 
for huge turkeys, roasts—or 
6 pies at once! 
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No temperature guesswork! 


| . . +. 
Let the dials decide! Five ac- 
curate surface cooking heats — 
/ 


for good-tasting results always! 


Women who have cooking problems 


find wonderful answers in Frigidaire! 


Among 10 beautiful Frigidaire Ranges, you’re 


sure to find one that fits your ideas of size, oven 


space, convenience—and price! 


Tired of your old-fashioned range 
that smogs up your walls, heats up 
your kitchen, riles up your temper? 
Or is it the kind that’s full of gadgets 
and gimmicks to confuse you? 
Then, you’re the woman for whom 
Frigidaire designed this truly great 
line of modern electric ranges! 
There’s eye-catching beauty in every 
model—plus exclusive features that 
could make a wonderful cook out of 
an eight-year-old child! Clean, smog- 
less heating that’s always scientifi- 


up to a 30-pound turkey with ease. 
Easy-to-clean porcelain finishes in- 
side and out, that won’t rust, or dis- 
color...exterior is also acid-resisting! 

There are Frigidaire Ranges de- 
signed for large families, for small. 
For lots of space, for little. Ranges 
for small budgets. Ranges that keep 
you out of the kitchen, while com- 
plete meals cook by themselves. 
Whichever Frigidaire Range you 
choose — you can’t buy a better, more 
modern, more easy-to-use electric 











bo 








side cally right to do the perfect cooking range anywhere. See the complete 
nake job you need. Huge ovens that take line at your Frigidaire Dealer’s! 
k-o’- 
ding 
ing, 
pan, 
all 
-di- . € 9 i. . ’ ° . ° * — ’ 
me large Family? Here’s Frigidaire’s face unit. Electric Time Signal. Cook- 
re wo-oven dream range—with every mod- Master Oven Clock Control. Fast-heating 
: . émconvenience that makes cooking easy Radiantube surface units. Lots of storage 
— wd fun. Completely automatic. Deep- space. Life-time porcelain finish. There’s 
ah Well Cooker, convertible to a fourth sur- no finer electric range made. 
C£s 
be- 
= Now! Bake and broil—same oven— 
- same time — in the exclusive 
ad- 
WONDER-OVEN! 

Here’s the exciting new Wonder-Oven Range — 
ited with a single huge oven that becomes two ovens 

in a matter of seconds! Broil in the top — bake in 

the bottom. It’s amazing! All of Frigidaire’s won- 
; derful extra features, too —including automatic 
il- cooking, 4 Radiantube heating units, 
in- convertible Deep-Well Cooker, Life- 
7 time porcelain finish. See it today! 
ye Small space? Or, perhaps, limited Width Utensil Drawer. Acid-resisting 
‘a 3 budget? The “Thrifty-30” is for you! Lifetime porcelain finish. Available 
id A really huge oven in just 30 inches of | with Cook -Master Oven Clock Control 
. space. Four Radiantube heating units and top lamp. And the price? So low, 
° _ i ' give faster heat, with less current. Full- you won’t believe it. 
a 
i rigidaire Electric Ranges 
n- 
If . wir See your Frigidaire Dealer. Look for his namein the Yellow Pages 
“ Frigidaire families live better, because Frigidaire appliances are better of your phone book, or write Frigidaire Division of General 
i- 


Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Toronto 13, Ontario. 





models, without notice 





Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or di. 
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New Idea to Put Kitchen Chores to Music 


Motorola 


, Pin-up 
« Cloek 
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wonderful too for den, bath- 


room, rumpus room or porch 
«~~ Model 52 CW citron, off-white, cherry, 


leaf green $39.95* 








Model 52 R — From 
$17.95* 

handsomely styled in 
walnut, ivory, maroon, 
grey, green or red. 


Model 52 C—From $34.95" 
Walnet—ivory — green — oppli- 
ance outlet with off-on switch— 
powerful radio, accurate time- 
piece. 


€ 1952, MOTOROLA, INC. 





eee Take your choice 

of any of the 

cialis Motorola radio or clock- 

radio models—and you know you have 

the greatest performers on the market 

today. They are made to eat up distance 

—to give you superb reception and 

that famous Golden Voice tone. 

Newest idea of all is the Pin-Up Clock 

radio designed to give you a clock you 

can see clear across the room and a 

radio that doesn’t take up shelf 

space. Magic timer turns 

. on your favorite radio 
program automatically. 

Patented plug 
adjusts cord length. 


SEE THE NEW 
MOTOROLA RADIOS 
NOW! 





*Prices slightly higher west or south— 


subject to change without notice 


Motorola 


‘ Geller - Roto 





world's largest exclusive 











Inspirational Books 


By SALLIE HILL 


} 





ONGS of Inspiration is a fine col- 

lection of choice gospel songs. 
They will be inspiring to the family, 
are practical for church or Sunday 
school, conventions, song festivals, 
youth meetings, and revivals. Old 
favorites included are, “Were You 
There?” “I Am Bound for the Prom- 
ised Land,” and “Nearer My God 
to Thee.” The publishers offer a 
special price if you order a quan- 
tity. (John T. Benson Publishing 
Company, Nashville, Tenn., $1.) 


The Armed Forces Prayer Book, 
compiled and edited by Daniel A. 
Poling, D. D. Containing over 100 
favorite prayers, this little hand- 
book is a choice collection designed 
for our men and women in service. 
Leaders who contributed to this vol- 
ume include President Truman, 
General Eisenhower, Ex-President 
Hoover, General MacArthur, Mad- 
ame Chiang Kai-shek. (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 11, $1.50.) 


Let’s Live!, by Claude Richards, 
is a book to inspire courage and 
hope. Mr. Richards presents a way 
of attaining real security and per- 
sonal happiness. He offers a con- 
structive and well-thought-out plan 
for better living. (Exposition Press, 
Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 16, $3.) 


Create Your Own Tomorrow, by 
Margaret Blair Johnstone. Read this 
book and help yourself to happi- 
ness. Here is a guide for such a 
task. The value of an everyday 
practiced faith in God serves as the 
basis upon which practical advice 
is given on handling problems of 
intemperance, death, and lack of 
faith. (Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 14 W. 49th Street, New York 
City 20, $2.50.) 


Friends of God is an invigorating 
example of faith in practical use. 
The author, Costen J. Harrell, is 
bishop of the Charlotte, N. C. area 
of the Methodist Church and a be- 
loved pastor of the South. He offers 
well chosen scriptures to give you 
daily refreshment, depth in your 
devotion, and closer fellowship in 
family worship. (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn., $1.25.) 


The Triangle of Triumph, by 
John S. Arant. In his work-a-day 
philosophy of religion for living, 
the author recognizes three obliga- 
tions: “To God, to myself, to all 
others.” He lists as three reasons 
for living: “Work, worship, and 
play.” This inspiring book is worth 


keeping and rereading. (The Nay. 
lor Company, 918 N. St. Marys 
Street, San Antonio 6, Tex., $2.) 


Apples of Gold, by Grace Nol] 
Crowell. Our many readers who 
have followed Mrs. Crowell’s poems 
on these pages will hail this book 
featuring 72 new poems. Follow. 
ing the well known Crowell pat. 
tern, these poems speak of the mat. 
ters of faith; the beauty and joys 
of country living; happy, innocent 
childhood. It is a book worthy of 
a place on your bookshelf. (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville 2, Tenn., $2.) 


Old Herbaceous, by Reginald 
Arkell, is enjoying a high place on 
the current list of popular books, 
and with what good reason! Every 
person who loves the soil should 
meet loveable, old Bert Pinnegar. 
This true story of gardens and gar- 
dening is a book to tug at your 
heartstrings. (Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17, $2.) 


In Moneywise, the Intelligent 
Woman’s Guide to Everyday Fi- 
nance, Mary Berkeley Finke and 
Helen Knox offer women some 


challenging questions. Stating that 
70 per cent of the wealth of the 
United States is owned by women, 
these authors ask: What percentage 
of the questions listed below can 
you, or any other woman of your 
acquaintance, answer? 

1. How long should you keep 
canceled checks? 

2. Why should a will be drawn 
up by a lawyer? 

3. What is the difference be- 
tween stocks and bonds? 

4. What are some of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of a joint 
checking account? 

5. What is a mortgage? a note? 
a certified check? a letter of credit? 

6. Is it to your advantage to 
make a joint income tax return with 
your husband? 

a friend's 
if it 


7. If you endorse 
check, do you have to pay 
is not good? 

8. How can you borrow money 
to tide you over a crisis? 

9. What will Social Security ever 
mean to you? 

10. What are your responsibili- 
ties as treasurer of a club? 

Do you readers want to comment 
on the 10 questions? (G, P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th Street, New 
York City 19, $3.50.) 
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/ TIME 
Market Day 
By Lucile Coleman 
Bedtime 


By Betty W. Stoffel 


For egg and butter money, 
With cream, cheese, and with 
honey, 
The farm wives journey into town, 
: Return with groceries, a new gown, 
A And trader’s spoils—to further 
chores 
\ Resuming their fresh pinafores. 


Twilight nods its drowsy 
head, 
And drops from out 
of sight; 
Day, with all its prayers 
said, 
Turns out the light; 
God tucks a sleepy world 
in bed, 
And kisses it good night. 


Into the restocked pantry goes 

The sugar, flour; while the clothes 

For town day hang within the 
closet— 

4 future festival deposit 

In the bank of holiday 

For which their eggs and butter 


pay. 
\ Homespun Living 
' ~ , : 
Via | ee By Mamie Ozburn Odum 
a ~ “> 
f AS I Blue smoke from an old rock 
“~ . 
a - } - chimney 
, / Sculpturing the country’s loneliness 
: Into a friendly invitation, 
Halloween a Gay and shadowless. 
; 5 A spiral of smoke curling heaven- 
By S. H. Dewhearst L\ J ward 
. . : Though tomorrow this scene ma 
See, see the goblin, “ogee , y 
Ghostly as can be I must write of this homespun 
(One of his mother’s sheets living, 


On a little boy of three!) 
Oh, what a spritely spirit, 
In the twilight shade— 
(Who isn’t half as frightful 
As he is afraid!) 


It’s so ethereal, you see, I must! 


Beware the Backfire! 
By S. Omar Barker 


Say what you must 
and think what you will: 
Gossip’s a hot grease 
and easy to spill! 
Spatter friends with it 
and surely you'll rue 
The day when they spatter 
it back upon vou! 


Getting Up r 
By Thelma Ireland PSN 


Each day holds happy minutes, 
But the ones that we like more 
Are those between the first alarm 
Until we hit the floor. 


Bits 
By Ethel Hope Hodson 


A bit of brightness in the sky, 

A bit of bird song ringing clear, 

A bit of laughter drifting in 

From merry children playing near; 

A bit of good news in the mail, 

A bit of joy a caller brought, 

A neighbor's loaf of homemade bread, 

She shares both bread and kindly 
thought; 

Some games flowers a good friend 
eIt— 

Enough to make a big bouquet— 

At evening time these precious bits 


/ All make for me a perfect day. 
j 
ae ‘ ' 
—- mt : 
4 2 
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~ You couldn’t ask for a 


more sensible steam iron! 














i 
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You're looking at a steam-and-dry iron that makes real 
sense! It’s the General Mills Tru-Heat Iron and Steam 
Ironing Attachment that changes instantly from steam 
to dry ironing. It’s easy to fill and drain; gives deep, 
quick steam penetration; does everything a good steam 
iron should do. But that’s just half the story... 


Se 












Shaper Yor speed f 


It comes apart for 
lighter dry ironing 











Just slip off the Attachment and use the famous Tru- 
Heat Iron alone for all your regular ironing. No extra 
bulk or weight of water to push around. It’s fast... 
light weight . . . actually irons backward as smoothly 
and easily as forward. Does sound sensible, doesn’t it? 
Tru-Heat Iron, $14.95. Attachment $8.95 extra. 








Before you drag through another ironing day, see the 


General Mills TrutHeat Iron &a 


and Steam Ironing Attachment 


Sponsored by 
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merica’s 


WINS 52 AWARDS 
AT STATE FAIR 

Mrs. Mabel Wermersen, 
2000 S St., Sacramento, is 
rightly one of America’s 
proudest cooks. Top 

prize winner in the Home 
Economics Exhibit at the 
1950 California State Fair, 
Mrs. Wermersen always 
uses S. O.S. to clean her 
many pots and pans. Says 
she —it’s faster and easier! 


... always 
reach fo 


Se ee 


x10) 


i / 


use $.0S for 
all your 
pots and pans 


axe. v. Pat. OFF 


‘easily removes 
| BURNED-ON 
|, GREASE ! 





UMINUM 


SHINES Al 








CLEANS AND 





©The $.0.5.Co., Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. * $.0.5S. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 




















Bread Baked in a Can 


The new molasses-bran bread is so in- 
expensive to make that you can afford 


to serve it at meals and parties alike. 


g 
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This bran-flavored bread. is delicious to eat hot, spread 
with butter; or let it cool and use for sandwiches. 


HERE was a time when bread 

was so valued it could not be 
sold. It had to be given as a gift. 
That custom is outmoded these 
days, but once in a while you taste 
a bread so good you wish the cus- 
tom were still in vogue. Here is just 
such a bread. 

The recipe is new. It combines 
flavorsome raisins with all-bran and 
sweet molasses, making a_ bread 
with a moist quality very much like 
steamed bread. But here’s the dif- 
ference. This bread is baked—and 
in just 45 minutes. During that 
time, just smell that rich molasses! 

You can make the bread in any 
shape, but the way we like it best 
is when it’s baked round. It is good 
for meals as well as for tea sand- 
wiches with a cheese filling. You 
might like spreading it with butter 
and putting it in your children’s 






When you add the flour, 
soda, and seasonings, stir 
only until combined. Fill 
the greased cans two-thirds 
full, and the bread is 
ready to go into the 
oven for 45 minutes. 


] } . 7 . = . » 
unch boxes as an extra “surprise, 


Molasses-Bran Bread 
1 cup ready-to-eat 


bran 1 cup flour 

Y2 cup seedless 1 teaspoon baking 
raisins soda 

2 tablespoons VY teaspoon salt 


shortening 
Yo cup molasses 
34, cup hot water 


Y2 teaspoon 
cinnamon 


Measure bran, raisins, shortening, 
and molasses into mixing bowl 
Add hot water, and stir until short- 
ening is melted. Add egg and beat 
well. Sift together flour, soda, salt, 
and cinnamon. Add to bran mix- 
ture. Stir only until combined. Fill 
two greased cans about two-thirds 
full, or spread in greased loaf pan 
(9% x 4% inches). Bake at 350 de- 
grees F. about 45 minutes for 
canned bread or about 35 minutes 
for loaf bread. When bread is baked, 
remove immediately from cans or 
pan. Slice, and serve hot if you like. 


Here’s a bread recipe 
that fills two No. 2 cans. 
Select cans that are per- 
fectly smooth, with no 
dents or mars. Grease well, 
making sure you get down 
in the creases of the cans. 
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losts you less to eat the dest 
with this genuine 
Deepfreeze Home Freezer 


Every Thursday—Gabriel Heatter brings you The World’s News—Mutual Network 
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New Deepfreeze “Casseroles” 


Our One-pint aluminum utensils, beautifully 
hed in bright red, blue, green and gold, 
red it easy to store a pre-cooked meal or 
“overs. You freeze, heat, serve, all in the 
‘me colorful containers. Exclusive feature in 
models of Deepfreeze Home Freezers! 


New Deepfreeze “Handy Basket” 
This unique feature keeps the frozen foods 
you use most often at your fingertips . . . elim- 
inates searching. The double-deck basket has 
a hinged side for easy removal of bottom 
packages ... without disturbing those above. 
Only Deepfreeze Home Freezers have it. 
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Are you shocked, these days, at what 
one bag of groceries can do to a ten 
dollar bill? Then get a genuine 
Deepfreeze Home Freezer and cut 
your food bills 10 to 25% through 
volume buying! 

You feed your family better meals, 
too, when you own da Deepfreeze 
Home Freezer. Meats, vegetables 
and fruits retain their natural flavor, 
color, texture and food content. You 
can also give your menus greater 


ADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT 
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Model C-13 holds over 450 lhs. of assorted foods, 


variety, because you always have so 
many different foods on hand. 

For top quality, be sure the famous 
trade name Deepfreeze is on the Home 
Freezer you buy, and on the packag- 
ing materials you use. Choose your 
new Deepfreeze Home Freezer from 
the complete line that includes six 
chest-type models in 7 to 23 cu. ft. 
sizes, and the sensational new 11 cu. 
ft. upright model. See them at your 
Deepfreeze Appliance Dealer’s today! 


Deepfreeze Home Appliances 


© 1952 Deepfreeze Appliance Division, Motor Products Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. 
Makers of genuine Deepfreeze Home Freezers, Refrigerators, Electric Ranges and Water Heaters. Speci- 
fications subject to change without notice. Deepfreeze Home Appliances are also available in Canada. 


New Deepfreeze “Silent Signal’ 


This is the ultra-modern “control panel” of 
your Deepfreeze Home Freezer. White light 
shows when power is on. Red light glows if 
inside temperature gets too high for safety. 
Makes it easier for you to control tempera- 
ture correctly for proper food preservation, 


co 

New Refrigerator by Deepfreeze 
Deepfreeze, the Home Freezer pioneer, brings 
you a new, finer Refrigerator to lighten your 
work! Outstanding features are Automatic 
Defrosting, a genuine Deepfreeze Freezer Com- 
partment, and “The Door that Stores More.” 
8 models—in 9.3 to 11.5 cu. ft. capacity. 
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Why FORGE your child 
to take a Laxative? 






Ye 
£ 3 Extra Mild—Contains No Harsh Drugs— 
o \y Won’t Upset Sensitive Little Stomachs! 


* When your child needs a laxative, 
never upset him with harsh adult prepa- 
rations. Give Fletcher’s Castoria, the 
laxative especially made and recommended 
for infants and children of all ages. 
Fletcher’s Castoria is a natural laxative, 
made of nature’s own vegetable products. 
Contains no cascara, no castor oil, no salts, 
and no harsh drugs. Won’t cause griping, 
diarrhea, nor upset sensitive digestive 
systems. Mild Fletcher’s Castoria acts 
gently, thoroughly, and you can regulate 
dosage exactly. What’s more, it’s so >", 
pleasant-tasting, children take it ha/ " 
without fussing. Get it now. ’ 


Rah Fletcher 


The Original and Genuine 
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New Casual Collection 












































2210—Three-part ensemble—easy to sew! Sizes 


Vv 


2 to 8. Size 4: pleated jumper, 1% yards 54-inch 
fabric; buttoned jacket, % yard 54-inch; blouse, 1% 
yards 35-inch fabric. 


2617—Jumper to make of velveteen for dress-up, 
wool flannel for school. Sizes 4 to 12. Size 8: lk 
yards 54-inch fabric; blouse, 1% yards 35-inch. 


2731—Use new winter-warm cottons as well as 
wool for a swing skirt! Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8: skirt, 
1% yards 54-inch; blouse, 1% yards 35-inch. 


2711—Beautiful “jiffy” jumper to make 
of wool, corduroy, or velveteen. Sizes 12 
to 20. Size 16: 2% yards 54-inch fabric; 
blouse, 2% yards 39-inch. 














2709—Three pieces to mix and match all 
season! Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16 skirt, l% 
yards 54-inch fabric; collared weskit, 14 
yards; collarless weskit, 1 yard. 


2728—Brunch coat, work dress, or wrap- 
around—easy to make! Sizes 14 to 48. Size 
18: 4% yards 35-inch fabric. 

224—Cuddly, stuffed 8-inch-tall dog, 10- 
inch-tall horse. One-half yard cotton material. 
plastic-coated, or fur fabric makes either. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 132. 
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YOU CAN PUT YOUR FINGER ON exactly the colors 
===>] you want in 


Le he ee 
> =_ = 3 
















— =. eet eret eee It’s just that simple with The Wonder 




















































= oe. ae ee Paint! Right before your eyes at your 
KATE SMITH SAYS: coal er dealer’s store is a dramatic new display that 
fee this giant color card ee os 3 ———— wining lets you choose exactly the colors you 
a oe ee a an: = a Fi want—for gorgeous room beauty like this... 
lealer’s. You'll love the or _ = PRS Rge ORMULAS on} » 
180 beautiful shades — = sone 3 > ee ee 
— from lightest pastels to wer ant te 
Sted fy pest tones — for over ee ee ge eS ee 
34-inch 4800 different room color -— ee Eres —_ eee =: ABR Re 
> . es vw. 
ouse, Ih combinations. “the ee el 7: ey 
lress-up, See SprRED Savin demonstrated 
ze 8: lk on the Kate Smith Show 
inch. NBC-TV Every Friday 
well as 
8: skirt, 


"a. I T'S WASHABLE —SCRUBBABLE— 
izes 2 DURABLE — BECAUSE IT IS THE 
100% LATEX BASE PAINT 


You can choose any of the exciting 
new SPRED Satin colors...and enjoy 
the same lasting beauty that has been 
proved in millions of homes. Sprep 
Satin is the 100% latex base paint, 
the most washable, durable paint you 
can use on walls, ceilings and wood- 
work, Ask for it by name—Sprep 
SATIN—accept no substitute. 


* Paint a room in half the time. 


* Dries in 20 minutes. 

* No streaks, no laps, 
no brushmarks. 

*No unpleasant odor — paint with 
windows closed. 





* Guaranteed washable. 
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132. THE 100% LATEX BASE PAINT 

pte SPRED SATIN is also sold by dealers for the 

? SOAPY WATER following paints: HEATH & MILLIGAN 


Send for your copy of exciting new booklet 
“COLORS FOR YOUR HOME” 


CLIMATIC « ROYAL « T. L. BLOOD 





Ciiaaalll Guam — Discover how easily you can plan room 
a — — : 9 

color schemes with a decorator’s touch. 
lidd Gliddes Glidder 24 pages of full-color illustrations — plus 
onan a coe \amursets Pacemaker in Paints helpful advice on color planning. Send 20 


cents in coin to: The Glidden Company, 
Dept. PF-2052, Cleveland 2. Ohio. In Can- 
ada: The Glidden Company Ltd., Toronto. 


Co 
wright, » The Glidden Co, 
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| Fashions for Fall Fabrics 


/ 


2727—For your little one, a charming coat 


and dress with companion detail in panel-yok, 
lines. Use soft wool for the coat and a dain 
cotton or challis print in matching color for the 
dress. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2: dress, 1% yards 
35-inch fabric; coat 1% yards 54-inch fabric 
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M Here’s what happens! “[hin-skin” floor coverin 


wear out all too quickly in heavy traffic areas... 
can’t resist harmful action of soap and grease. Re- 
sult: total loss! 


2680—Big fashion: a little coat to 
make in fleece or poodle cloth! Tai- 
lored, easy to make. Sizes 12 to 40. 
Size 16: 2% yards 54-inch fabric. 


2763—Buttons swerve to the side of a smart 
coat-dress with single large pocket. Try faille, 
wool. Accent a plain material with brilliant, 
sparkling buttons. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: 3 
yards of 54-inch fabric. 





GOLD SEAL Congoleum gives 
you an 8-coat thickness wear- 
layer of paint and enamel 
that really stands up! It’s 
thick as 8 coats of the best 
floor paint put on by hand... 
then baked, for still greater 
toughness, still greater wear! 
A room-size rug of genuine 
Gold Seal Congoleum costs 
less than $10. And that 
includes the famous Gold 
Seal guarantee of satisfaction 
or your money back! 


2757 — “Square dance” skirt — plus embroidery stitches. The perfect git 

















cutting and color guides for Mexican for a teen-ager! Waist sizes 22 to 32 
motif applique; a transfer indicating Size 28: 3% yards 35-inch fabri: 
ee a as i in, money oF- 
2 > " . OF mG j No pattern sent without coin, mon 
PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH der, check, or stomps (coins preferred). 
M GuS 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
RNIN noe AOD DB. Se Ne 0 n= ORR es SS AIR 
bh A : : 
a ECS 1 a aR OT Snare eae Oe en sencsomianae 
EE eae a re ee ee a seen 
GOLD SEAL Pattern Number...................-- Bee) ae > Sak Lael RS ee ene s RE 
piianmren: Tila ih aN eres sees eM La 
. a . - P . ] 9 
P M: der to Pattern Departme The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham = 
Congoleum-Nairn Ine., Kearny, N. J. Makers of guaranteed floor and wall coverings: Gold Seal Congoleum fal your antes i : : ye h ng | he iy obigat : é . 5 T-4 nt check r}. 
Gold Seal Nairn Inlaid Linoleum Gold Seal Congowall Gold Seal Vinyl tnlaids Gold Seal Asphalt Tile Ala. you wish Fall ano inter Fashion Magazine for 20 cents, ch _ 
Gold Seal’ and Congoleum” are registered tra e-marks. For Cor 


goleum in Canada: Congcieum Canada Ltd., Montreal © 1952, Congoleum-Nairn inc. —_ | (Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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Vegetables and fruits retain that wonderful garden-fresh flavor when they're cooked 
he Revere low heat “‘waterless’’ way. And you save the precious vitamins and 
sinerals that protect health and vitality. The copper bottom conducts heat fast, 
jso spreads heat evenly, to avoid hot spots. Gleaming stainless steel is easily 


eaned. Thus kitchen work is eased, fuel bills arc lowered, kitchens are cooler, odors 


sereduced when you use beautiful, Copper-Clad Stainless Steel Revere Ware. Join 
ie happy millions who have found that it is always time for Revere Ware when 


‘stime to start cooking. You will find skillets, sauce pots and pans, kettles, double 
voles, mixing bowls, racks and many other ‘‘Kitchen Jewels” at your favorite store 


inhe United States and Canada. Look for the Revere Seal on the copper bottom 
make sure you get the finest cooking utensils that money can buy. Revere Copper 
ind Brass Incorporated, Rome Manufacturing Company Division, Rome, N. Y. 


SEE REVERE’S “‘MEET THE PRESS"’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 








AKE it yourself? “Of course you can,” says 
| v, any Haywood County, N. C., home demon- 

stration club member. The living room 
shown on this page was their exhibit at the 1951 
North Carolina State Fair, and they made most of 
the furnishings. Each item made was the result of 
a club project or study course. The State Fair 
exhibit was definite proof of the possibilities of local 
products and old materials. ite 

Comfortable twin fireside chairs were made from 
the two front seats of an old car. Mrs. Troy Wyche 
and members of her club found the seats in fairly 
good condition. Their first step was to mount each 
chair on a frame of discarded crating. They used 
an old banister to make the legs. To give a more 
comfortable sitting position, they made the back 
legs % inch longer than the front legs. 

Betore covering the cushions with white feed 
sacks, club members added extra cotton padding. 
These bottom cushions were pulled forward about 
2 inches to make deeper chairs, and then they were 























Most of the furnishings of this lovely room were handmade or made over by homemakers of Haywood County, N. C. 


By MARY CORNWALL 


Color photo by Lewis P. Watson 


securely fastened in place on the movable frames. 
* The softly blending colors in the slip-cover ma- 
terial of these chairs set the color scheme for the 
room. At a three-day workshop, members of the 
South Clyde Home Demonstration Club prepared 
materials and braided the rug which you see in front 
of the fireplace. Old woolen blankets, dyed in the 
four colors of the slip-cover material, were used for 
this. In assembly-line style, one group of women 
tore strips, another stitched them together, a third 
group braided, while still another stitched the braids 
together. The workshop was so much fun that these 
club members believe “rug braidings” may become 
as popular as the age-old “quiltings.” 

The colorful bird picture over the mantel, which 
is well chosen for this room, was painted by Mrs. 

















LI 


Bess Miller. Note how pleasingly the cherry frame 
matches the cherry mantel, and the red mat is the 
same rich shade as the red lining the bookshelves. 

The wooden bucket used as a magazine container 
was made from an old mayonnaise bucket. It was 
cleaned, and the wood sanded, stained, sealed, and 
waxed. Copper bands replaced the zinc ones, and 
oak leaves were cut and embossed from copper foil. 
A hemp rope handle was added for ease in handling. 
This magazine container was one of a pail made 
by members of the Lakeside Club. They also sand- 
ed, sealed, and waxed the woven oak splint chip 
basket used on the hearth. 

The copper articles indicate the variety made by 
club members in the various handicraft workshops 
held throughout the county. Some are etched, some 
hammered, and others highly polished. All of them 
add definite warmth to the room. Included are 
magazine basket, waste paper basket, cand| hold- 
ers and reflectors, ashtrays, plates, and the tray 0 
the wall. (Continued on page 135) 
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KELLOGG’S INVITES THE KIDS 
TO MAKE THE ADS... 


box top to Kellogg’s, Box 300, Battle 









Douglas Brookhart, of Newark, Ohio made 



































this ad. He’s 11. We’ve invited you kids to Creek, Michigan. That makes you a mem- 
write our ads because we know every boy or ber of Kellogg’s Junior Admakers Guild, 
girl goes for Kellogg’s Corn Flakes! So if and you'll get a fine pin to wear. Then, if 
you’re 14 years old or less, decide what it is we use your ad in a maga- 
that you like best about Kellogg’s Corn zine or over the air, you'll ’ 
Flakes. Maybe it’s that swell corn flavor get a $100 WU. S. Savings \ 
. Kellogg’s freshness ... the way they Bond. See simple rules for j 
give you energy to start the day. Think it entries on Kellogg’s Corn 
over. Then get your colors and make an Flakes package, or write  pyery entrant "bel dae 
ad! Send it with a Kelloge’s Corn Flakes Kellogg’s for them. gets this pin = logy 
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WHO DO YOU KNOW... tur vozswt tke 














KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES?...or WHOM do you know? 
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In this rich Indian 
summer of the heart 

Well may the earth he 
jewelled halo wear, 
—Ada Foster Murray. 





Color Photos: HIGHWAY 
Oh world, I cannot hold thee close enough! Me — — 
Thy winds, thy wide gray skies! FARMSTEAD, by Eva Ly 


; San! oma; HEREFORD CAT. 
Thy mists, that roll and rise! ot Pee 


DY 


Thy woods, this autumn day, that ache and sag MOUNTAIN ST REAM, 
obert W. McKinnon 


wee And all but cry with color! That gaunt crag West Virginio Indust 
To stand upon a hill and watch the mist unfold— To crush! To lift the lean of that black bluff! and Publicity Commission 
I wish we might go gypsying one day before we're old. World, world, I cannot get thee close enough! 


—Theodosia Garrison. 








Here man’s spirit may 
Long have I known a glory in it all i 
In all my autumn dreams But never knew I this ‘o- ‘ 
A future summer gleams. “ i ri Weer. 
—George Arnold. Here such a passion is 

As stretcheth me apart. Lord, I do fear 

Thou’st made the world too beautiful this year. 

My soul is all but out of me—let fall 


No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


“From Renascence and Other Poems,"’ Harper and Bros., Copyright 1941. 


—Bliss Carma 
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“They tease us 


about Our'secret society” 


Wa Challenge to run the house and 

with my husband’s work, too. And 

the abuse to my hands that results from 

this sort of work is a challenge soothing 
meets completely, 
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“Our husbands claim,” Hazel Exon explains, “that the Ladies 
Club’s benefit sewing and other charitable work is just an excuse 
to get together and exchange the neighborhood secrets. 


“They’re joking, of course, but we do exchange all sorts of useful 
tips. So when members ask how I manage to keep my hands smooth 
and nice in spite of farm work, I’m delighted to give credit where 


it’s due—to regular care with Jergens Lotion! 


says Mrs. James Exon, of Wendell, Idaho 


“Idaho potatoes are grand, but every bit 
as gritty to handle as any other kind. 
After a sorting session like this, pure 
white Jergens Lotion is wonderfully soft- 
ening and soothing for my hands. 


a 


“Now the third generation —my darling 
little granddaughter—is starting off right 
- + with Jergens. Every member of our 
family uses it, so we always keep Jergens 
Lotion handy in both kitchen and bath.” 


F 


Jergens is effective because it doesn’t 
just coat the skin like most ordinary lo- 
tions. Jergens penetrates the upper layer 
and gives it softening moisture where it 
counts. Only 10¢ to $1.00, plus tax. 


More women use JERGENS LOTION than any other hand care in the world! 
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Chooses Active Dry Yeast for speed and convenience 


Wins Top Honors 
in County Fair Cooking Contests 


While her husband and young 
nephew smile proudly, Mrs. L. E. 
Newsom shows some of the ribbons 
she has won for her cooking prow- 
ess. Mrs. Newsom has won blue 
ribbons every year since her mar- 
riage—including several sweep- 
stakes awards. And last year was 
no exception—she took her usual 
quota of first prizes in cooking con- 
tests at the Lee County Fair. 
Mrs. Newsom does plenty of 
cooking at her home in Bishop- 
ville, S. C. ... and she uses Fleisch- 


mann’s Active Dry Yeast. “‘It’s the 
easiest yeast ever!’’ she says. “‘I de- 
pend on it for prize-winning results!” 

Try this more convenient Dry 
Yeast yourself... learn its advan- 
tages over old-style perishable cake 
yeast. Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast needs no special care, keeps 
for months right on your pantry 
shelf! And it’s so easy to use—1 
package equals 1 yeast cake in any 
recipe. When you bake at home, 
use yeast. And use the best — 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 








KING-SIZE AND THERMOSTAT CONTROLLED! 


New Arvin Automatic Electric Heater 


for home comfort, lambing, milk house 





Wherever quick heat 
is needed... 


Leading stockmen and agricul- 
tural schools advocate use of 
artificial heat to safeguard new- 
born lambs and pigs. This new 
Arvin Automatic Heater is per- 
fect for the purpose. Easily 
portable, it can be quickly 
moved wherever it’s needed. 
Invaluable for heating the milk 
house, too. Thermostatic con- 
trol maintains desired temper- 
ature automatically—can’t 
overheat and waste current. 


Only $34.95 at your dealer! 


The Arvin Automatic is the fin- 
est, most powerful heater made 
by Arvin— world’s largest man- 
ufacturer of portable electric 
heaters. Most dealers have it— 
if not, send $34.95 to Arvin and 
it will be shipped to you pre- 
paid. Arvin Industries, Inc., 
Columbus, Indiana. 








matic Heater is like a portable room-size fur- 
nace. Set the thermostat to the heat you want. 
The Arvin Automatic thriftily turns itself on 
and off automatically to maintain that tem- 
perature. Uses 1650 or 1320 watts, as you 
choose. Long-life range-type heating units. 
Red-glow signal light. Beautifully finished. 


Turns itself off if upset 
Arvin’s exclusive Safeguard Safety 
Switch cuts current instantly if 
heater is upset by children or pets. 
A wonderful safety feature. 











Last May, Miss Hill offered 
$10 for the best letter on the 
subject, “I Belong to the 
PTA Because...” Mrs. Cline 
wrote the prize winning 
letter. Excerpts from other 


interesting letters follow. 


BELONG to a PTA because it 

seems like a second chance to be 
a better mother to my three chil- 
dren. If I fail in some measure at 
home, in the PTA I can try again. 
And, besides, I am so glad to help 
a little with those children whose 
parents are not interested. 

The teachers need us parents just 
as much as we need them. Most 
teachers try to do right under try- 
ing circumstances, and they do ap- 
preciate our sincere cooperation. 

It isn’t always easy to attend 
every meeting, and to work dili- 
gently at the little task assigned us, 
but oh, the joy of getting a traffic 
light on a busy highway where chil- 
dren must cross. And, I am just as 
happy as the youngsters when we 


Handmade and “Homey” 
(Continued from page 134) 


The floor lamp was made from a 
wooden churn, refinished by mem- 
bers of the Waynesville Home- 
makers Club. The stand for the 
shade is a bamboo cane which har- 
monizes with the wall hanging just 
back of the lamp. Glowing color is 
added here at the top of the churn 
by a copper mug in which philo- 
dendron is growing. 

A Grandma Moses farm scene 
was selected by the Ratcliffe Cove 
Club for the wall hanging. Mem- 
bers interlined it with crinoline, 
and then lined it with feed sacks. 
The bamboo cane frames were 
laced on with cross stitches, using 
a dark brown pearl cotton. 

The refinished- antique marble 
top table of cherry to the right of 
the mantel belongs to a member 
of the Lake Junaluska Club. On it 
is an oil lamp converted to use elec- 
tricity by Mrs. Paul Robinson of 
the Beaverdam Club. The small 
hammered copper bowl contains 
native bittersweet. 

An antique bread tray, refinished 
by Mrs. J. H. Kirkpatrick of the 
McKimmon Club, is now the fruit 
container in front of the window. 
This tray has been mounted on a 
stand and can be used in numerous 
ways in a living room. Many home- 
makers find such a stand a con- 
venient place to deposit knitting 
threads or their mending. 

Cattails, Japanese balloon plant, 
money plant, and numerous dried 
grasses were combined to make the 
colorful dried flower arrangement 





* 


are able to finance some long-need. 
ed playground equipment. 

I would give up my membership 
in anything else I belong to rathe 
than lose the satisfaction I feel jy 
standing by our teachers as they 
strive to build a strong and capable 
America of tomorrow. 

Mrs. J. H. Cline, West Virginig, 


I believe that cooperating with 
this organization helps me in trying 
to convince my children that th 
best things in life bring happiness, 

Mrs. Minto McGill, Arkansas, 


Membership in the PTA indi- 
cates to my children’s teachers that 
I am interested and concerned jp 
the welfare of school children. | 
also affords contacts and _ friend- 
ships with other parents. Mothers 
and fathers are drawn close to- 
gether by mutual problems, and 
with mutual desires to give our chil- 
dren every chance we can. Menm- 
bership is an obligation as a parent. 

Mrs. Howard Parrish, Georgia. 


Fathers should especially be in- 
terested in the selection of the right 
kind of teachers, superintendents, 
and board members, so that the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the 
school and community is kept at a 
high standard. 


If for no other reason, I belong 
to the PTA to show my interest in 
the welfare of my community. 

Mrs. Jesse Washburn, 
Tennessee. 


on the mantel. There is an array of 
treasures on the wall shelves. Mrs. 
Burder Wells of the Center Pigeon 
Club painted the bird designs on 
the milk glass plates. Mrs. James 
Tutwiler, Jr., painted the wooden 
plates. Look carefully and you will 
note that these are enlarged de- 
signs from the slip-cover material. 
There are also several colorful 
pieces of native pottery and the 
copper articles already mentioned. 

Not shown in this photo, but also 
in the room, is a sofa. Its red slip 
cover carries out the pleasant color 
scheme. It is the same shade ol 
red as the mat in the bird picture 
and the bookshelves. 


Editor’s Note. — Miss Cornwall is 
county home demonstration agent 0 
Haywood County, N. C. 


Summer’s End 
By Sue Taylor Coons 


To tell the tale of summer’s end, 

These are the things I recommend: 

Chrysanthemums, the turning oak 

And maple trees, the smell of smoke 

From burning brush, the new-mown 
hay, 

The insects’ hush, the way the day 

Is overtaken by the night; 

A flock of geese in south-bound 
flight, 

A bursting boll upon a stalk 

Where cotton grows as white as 
chalk; 

The hint of winter in the air 

And music from the county fair .-- 

These are the things I recommend 

To tell the tale of summer’s end. 
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Helps for Homemakers 
Order These for Your Farm Home Library 





ie 


(0 For real comfort and convenience, build our House Plan No. 5. 
If you like, you can build’ one or two bedrooms and add others 
later. Blueprints, $2, additional copies, $1. 


(0 Our House Plan Booklet gives a full description of all of our house 


plans. It shows floor plans and exterior sketches, also. 


Home Improvement 





0 Here is a bedside stand designed 


for the amateur. You will like the 
simple lines in lamp shelf, radio 
niche, table space, deep shelf, and 
the big drawer. Pattern 302 gives 
cutting guides and directions. 

25 cents. 
It’s time to think of making your 
yard more beautiful. Want to 
make doubly sure you know How 
and When To Plant Bulbs? Plan 
now for spring and order L. A. 
Niven’s leaflet and check on your 
methods and timing. 5 cents. 


Unlimited are the possibilities of 
arranging your fall flowers in daz- 
zling Everlasting Bouquets. De- 
tailed “recipes” give lots of color 
suggestions. 5 cents. 


Food 


0) Cooking outdoors? Camp Cooking 


Is Easy when you follow any one 
of our 20 hearty cook-out recipes. 
Watch your family follow the 
aroma to your campfire! 5 cents. 


Pride-of-our-region recipes from 
your Southern homemaker neigh- 
bors have been gathered by Sallie 
Hill for her “Selected” sequel, Se- 
lected Southern Salads and Sand- 
wiches. Salads, colorful and crisp, 
are playing more important roles 
in our family meal plans. 25 cents. 


Welcome more Sauerkraut Dishes, 
Tasty and Different, into your 
kitchen. Remember, sauerkraut is 
nutritious and budget-wise. 

5 cents. 
Food for the Fun Festival is a 
grand guide on refreshment needs 
as you plan large quantities of 
food to sell in your community 
fair booth. 5 cents. 


15 cents. 


[) Autumn is the season to Eat More 


Sweet Potatoes. For zestful flavor 
and good nutrition, try the 19 
ways, including glamorous des- 
serts, for preparing your potatoes. 

5 cents. 


Little Folks 


( Get Miss Kate Stories and see how 


“Chanty, the Rooster, Learns a 
Lesson” and also find out who 
“The People in the Pond” are. 

5 cents. 
Think what fun to have your own 
Storybook Characters To Color! 
Get all six of these favorite “make- 
believes.” 5 cents. 
Want 20 of the easiest recipes Miss 
Kate could find? Show your moth- 
er that Little Folks Can Cook 
Good Things To Eat! (Each Reci- 
pe serves one.) 5 cents. 
Quiz your pals and have lots of 
laughs with our 45 Favorite Rid- 
dles of Little Folks. 5 cents. 
The 15 favorite Prayers of Little 
Folks is a leaflet you will want. It 
tells how boys and girls pray and 
talk to God. 5 cents. 


Recreation 


0 Scarier and jollier than a jack-o’- 


lantern’s grin is our Pumpkin 
Party for Children. Easily planned, 
this Halloween treat is lots of fun 
for those youngsters six to nine to 
give or attend. 5 cents. 


A party is twice as much fun if 
you wear a costume! So plan a 
very Merry Masquerade Party. A 
dozen gay costume suggestions are 
in our leaflet, plus hints on enter- 
tainment and decorations. 5 cents. 


Black Magic for Halloween makes 
your house especially spooky on 
Oct. 31. Here are the directions 
for that eerie black cat, four fast- 
moving games, and recipes for 
popcorn balls and goblin cookies. 

5 cents. 


Fall offers an excellent opportunity 
to show your community what 
your club has been doing all year- 
round. Useful Tips About Fair 
Exhibits include organization and 
arrangement of your displays. 

5 cents. 








Check carefully the leaflets and booklets you desire, and mail to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. No c.o.d 
orders, please. Don’t forget to enclose money and coupon (below) giving 


your name and address. 
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Hes feeling his CHEERIOS... 


-tHe OAT CEREAL 


THAT NEEDS 
NO COOKING! 


Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
with a whale of a lot of =GO power! 


Now, try a truly different oat cereal... Cheerios! Made 
from energy-packed oats, yet light, crisp, ready-to-eat... 
actually shaped like golden-brown, appetizing, little dough- 
nuts. Your family will love Cheerios’ deliciously fresh, 
toasted oat flavor. And remember, there’s no easier way to 
serve that hearty oat energy your folks want at breakfast 
time. So, for a better, easier breakfast, 
include Cheerios ... made from oats! 
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Forgotten 
Anniversary? 





could be 
YOUR FAULT! 


if your husband’s neglect is making you 
miserable, the reason may be so simple 
that you haven't realized it could be so 
serious. Carelessness about intimate femi- 
nine hygiene can bring doubt, uncer- 
tainty—even definite “coolness”—into an 
otherwise happy marriage. And what a 
shame to let this happen to you. . . when 
effective precaution is as simple as douch- 
ing with “Lysol.” It couldn't be easier! 
“Lysol” has a medical background! This 
proved disinfectant, used in a douche, 
completely cleanses the vaginal canal— 
even in the presence of mucous matter. 





It kills germ life quickly, on contact. | 
Yet, “Lysol” is non-caustic and gentle. | 
It will not harm delicate tissues! | 
You need never again be guilty of offend- | 
ing—even unknowingly—if you remem- | 
ber that complete internal cleanliness is 
the way to counteract unpleasant odor. 
“Lysol” does this, helps keep you dainty! 
Get “Lysol” today, at your drug counter. 
Use it in your douche. Be sure of your- 
self—secure in your marriage! 


Preferred 3 tol 


over any other liquid preparation 
for Feminine Hygiene 








we 






Brand Disinfectant 


REG Us Patore. 


A Concentrated Germ-Killer 
that will not harm delicate tissues 
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Heart to Heart Talks 








By RUTH RYAN 


RE “in-laws” responsible for 

any of the marriage problems 
in your family? Many a young wife 
or husband feels that the mother-in- 
law problem is a heavy one. On the 
other hand, many a mother whose 
sole desire is to be helpful, finds that 
she is not wanted by the young cou- 
ple. There is more heartache than 
humor in the ever-recurring digs at 
mothers-in-law. 

We are presenting here two 
quizzes—two sides of this problem. 
Both mothers and dads will do well 
to question themselves according to 
the questions in the list headed: 
“Are You a Good Mother-in-Law?” 

If you are a son-in-law, you aren’t 
immune, either. You take the quiz 
entitled, “Are You a Good Daugh- 
ter-in-Law?” You will need to make 
only a few changes in the questioris. 

You should be able to answer 
“Yes” to every question. If you must 
say “No” to any point, then you 
need to make some improvements 
in your attitudes and habits—not in 
your in-law! 


Are You a Good Mother-in-Law? 


1. Do you always refrain from 
criticizing your daughter-in-law to 
your friends? 

2. Do you praise her cooking 
and housekeeping to your son? 

3. Do you refrain from telling 
her how well you did things in the 
early years of your own marriage? 

4. Do you express appreciation 
for the happiness she is constantly 
bringing your son? 

5. Are you careful not to find 
fault with the way she is bringing 
up the children? 

6. Do you sincerely look for her 
fine and lovable qualities, rather 
than mentally picking faults? 

7. Do you avoid prying and use- 
less questions? 


8. Do you refrain from comment- 
ing on differences between her rear- 
ing and that of your son? 

9. Do you phone first before go- 
ing to see the young couple to be 
sure the proposed call fits in with 
their plans? 

10. Do you let the young couple 
make their own decisions without 
unsought advice from you? 

Miss Grace V. Watkins prepared 
both of these quizzes for the readers 
of The Progressive Farmer. 


Are You a Good Daughter-in-Law? 


1. Are careful not to criticize 
your mother-in-law to your friends? 

2. Do you express dppreciation 
for the way in which she reared 
your husband? 

3. Do you refrain from pointing 
out ways in which her housekeeping 
methods are old-fashioned? 

4. Do you show sincere affection 
for her? 


5. Are you careful not to make 
unfavorable comparisons between 
the way she brought up her chil- 
dren and the way you are bringing 
up yours? 

6. When you entertain her in 
your home do you make it clear that 
entertaining her is a pleasure rather 
than a duty? 

7. Do you show her as much con- 
sideration and respect as you would 
your own mother? 

8. If she criticizes, do you try to 
parry the criticism with a good- 
natured remark? 

9. Do you teach your children to 
love her and accord her courtesy 
and consideration? 

10. Do you show her that pro- 
viding her son with a happy home 
life is one of your greatest goals? 





I Have Loved Little Sounds 
By Elaine V. Emans 


I have loved little sounds with strange affection: 
Purrings of all the kittens I have had, 
And softly spoken words by whose inflection 
I knew the one who uttered them was glad; 
The murmurings of sleepy birds, the tapping 
Of April rain upon my roof at night; 
Wind-whisperings of pines, and water lapping 
Against a little boat. With what delight 
I’ve listened to the golden hum of bees, 
And sounds a campfire makes at dusk, and ringing 
Bells, far off, come to me upon a breeze. 
More lovely, always, is the quiet singing 
Of earth’s unnumbered voices to my ear. 
Than anything, fortissimo, I hear. 
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Guard Your Scalp 


as you guard your complexion 


You do something instantly if blemishes or clogged 
pores appear on your face, ruining your complex. 
ion. Remember, YOUR SCALP IS SKIN, tool 


Dandruff, dry crusts are a warning that your scalp 
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| other container. Over a million 





needs the same care and attention you give your 
complexion! Try GLOVER'S 3-WAY MEDICINAL 
TREATMENT, leaves hair lovelier, healthier. 


GLOVER’S 3-way 
MEDICINAL TREATMENT 


for your Scalp and Hair 


GLOVER'’S MANGE MEDICINE, medicinal compound 
for flaky, scaly scalp and excessive falling hair, 
GLO-VER BEAUTY SOAP SHAMPOO, contains no 
hair drying detergents, no free alkali, no alcohol, 
Made from finest pure soap. GLOVER'S IMPERIAL 
HAIR TONIC, Non-Alcoholic, ANTISEPTIC. Kills 
dandruff germs on contact. 
At all Drug Counters. Write TODAY for FREE TRIAL 
of all 3 Glover Products. Send Name, Address, 10¢ to 
cover packaging and postage to con ye 
GLOVER’S, Dept. 7A10, Se > 
101 W. 31st St.; New York 1, N.Y. Good Housekeeplag 


Copyright 1961 H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. “a 
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Farm woman discovers modern 


way to churn butter with Gem 
Electric Churn. Just bee 
flip the switch and RELAX. 
Gem Dandy Electric Churn 
does all the work. New alu- 
minum cover fits crock, jar or 
satisfied users. Buy a Gem 
hardware or electrical appli- 
ance dealer today. Three mod- 
els, $16.95 and up. 
Fully guaranteed. 
Write for free booklet. 


FG. CO. 
Birmingham 3, 


ALA. M 
Dept. A-224, 
Alabama 
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ARMER Wilson wiped 
his glasses and closed 
his eyes for a moment's 
rest. His head and eyes 
were hurting again, and 
he wondered if he’d have 
to change glasses a third 
time. “Guess I'll have to 
sop looking at that television,” he 
murmured to himself. “Seems like 
my eyes hurt more since we got our 
TV set. Anyway, I'll go in to see Dr. 
Morgan in the morning.” 

Dr. Morgan’s verdict was glau- 
coma. “Does that mean I'll lose my 
eyesight?” asked Mr. Wilson with 
a worried frown. 

“No,” said the doctor kindly, as 
he made a few notes about his pa- 
tient. “Let me describe the disease 
so you'll know what to expect. 

“Glaucoma occurs generally be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 70, but it 
might also attack your children. The 
disease usually involves both eyes, 
but serious loss of vision sometimes 
vecurs in one eye before the patient 
is aware of any trouble at all. We 
don't know the exact cause of glau- 
coma. We do know that it usually 
occurs in nervous, high-strung peo- 
ple, especially in those with high 
blood pressure. 

We don’t consider glaucoma 
hereditary, but there is a family 
tendency toward it. Therefore, it 
would be wise for your relatives to 
have their eyes checked for this con- 
dition, too. The disease may come 
without warning, or it may develop 
from some other eye disease. 

“In fact, many persons who have 
had normal sight all their lives de- 
velop an increased pressure of fluid 
in the eyeball after they become 40 
years old. That is what happened to 
you. Those symptoms of pain you 
had were caused by that pressure 
which damages the retina and optic 
nerve. What happens is that the 
blood that flows into the eyeball to 
nourish it fails to pass out. The ac- 
cumulation of fluid develops a sense 





of pressure and pain, and the eye 
becomes hard and red.” 

“But lots of times my eyes didn’t 
hurt at all, and they looked more 
cloudy than red,” reported the puz- 
zled patient. 

“Yes, the usual cases of glaucoma 
are of the chronic type, that develop 
slowly and without much pain,” 
agreed the doctor. “In such cases 
the fluid passes out from the eyeball 
Partially, but not completely, so 
that increased pressure and loss of 
Vision take place gradually. If you 
had allowed your glaucoma to de- 
velop, instead of coming to me when 
you did, you might have found that 


Here are some important facts you need to know about it. 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 















tsicoima and Blindness 


Glaucoma is one of the most dangerous of all eye diseases. It 
causes more than 15 per cent of all blindness, and is responsible 


for almost half of the blindness that comes during adult life. 


although you could see in 
front of yourself, you could 
not see so well on the sides. 
Also, where your attacks 
have been separated by in- 
tervals of weeks or months, 
they would soon become 
more frequent. They might 
even be brought on more quickly by 
loss of sleep, worry, emotional ex- 
citement, and sometimes by over- 
eating and indigestion. With each 
attack, your field of vision would 
become more limited, until finally 
you would be blind. Glaucoma is 
difficult to control and, if you had 
not come for treatment, it could cer- 
tainly cause blindness for you. 


“There are some acute cases,” the 
doctor added, “where the attacks 
come suddenly, inflicting cloudy vi- 
sion, with or without severe pain. 
If the condition is not treated, the 
loss of vision becomes greater with 
each attack. Blindness occurs and 
the eyeball is apt to degenerate.” 

“Will I need an operation or just 
a change of glasses?” was the farm- 
er’s next question. 

“Probably neither,” was his an- 
swer. “Your case is not advanced 
enough for an operation, and the 
disease cannot be treated by the use 
of glasses. We'll use drugs to lower 
the pressure in your eyeball and 
contract the pupil. I think this will 
be all that is necessary for you. 
However, if we must use surgery to 
establish proper drainage, you need 
not worry. The operation is not a 
dangerous one and requires only a 
short stay in the hospital.” 

Farmer Wilson sighed with relief 
as the doctor handed him a pre- 
scription. “You must come in for 
frequent check ups, Mr. Wilson. I 
have a special instrument which 
measures the pressure so we can 
tell if the treatment is adequate. 

“I wish all persons over 40 were 
as careful of their health as you are,” 
Dr. Morgan mused, as he walked to 
the door with his patient. 

“Emotional tension affects even 
unrecognized glaucoma, and peo- 
ple afflicted with headaches or other 
eye symptoms need to avoid emo- 
tional upsets or stimulants which 
cause tension. In fact, no condition 
of the eye should be neglected. De- 
lay may result in permanent 
changes which we doctors cannot 
remedy. In general, men and wom- 
en of 40 years and over should have 
their eyes examined every two 
years. As a final suggestion, I rec- 
ommend that you see your family 
physician for a good examination 
of your entire body. And have such 
an examination every year,” the doc- 
tor added. “It’s good insurance.” 
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AVAILABLE IN 7 OZ.-12 OZ-16 OZ. SIZES 


CLOVERLEAF 


NONFAT 











DRY MILA sotips 


STOP Taking Harsh Drugs 
for CONSTIPATION 





End chronic dosing! Regain normal regularity 
this gentle, effective all-vegetable way! 


If you now take a laxative that 
causes cramps, griping, or dis- 
tress—stop! Many health au- 
thorities say harsh-acting drugs 
disrupt normal bowel action, 
can lead to harmful chronic 
dosing! 
Relief with natural juices 

To relieve occasional consti- 
pation surely and gently, take 
Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative. 
It’s all-vegetable. No salts. No 
synthetic drugs. Won’t upset 
even a child. 





Dr. Caldwell’s chief ingredient 
is an extract of Senna, oldest 
and one of the finest natural 
laxatives known to medicine. 
It mildly stimulates the lower 
bowel, relieves you thoroughly 
yet comfortably. No cramps, or 
griping. Helpsyou get “‘onsched- 
ule’”’ without repeated doses. 


Pleasant to take 


Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative 
tastes good, makes you feel good. 
Even relieves gassy, sour stém- 
ach that constipation often 
brings. Get it today. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Mail bottle to Box 280, New York 18, N. Y. 


ELLS visa 


AXATIVE 


Contained in pleasant-tasting Syrup Pepsin 
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Gives Grand Relief 
2 Ways at Once 


cme Chest Colds 












It’s as pretty as a cake, but it’s really a sandwich loaf with 
three delicious spreads and an icing of soft cream cheese. 





Memory Book Recipes 
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Modern mothers know you And it keeps up this special By SALLIE HILL 
can’t beat Vicks VapoRub for penetrating - stimulating ac- 
miseries of colds. The moment __ tion for hours. It eases muscu- O 
you rub it on throat, chest and lar soreness and tightness and HESE cool days lure us into the | Mexican Rabbit 
back VapoRub starts right to. brings relief even icKS kitchen often, for preparing 1 onion Vs pound sharp 
work 2 ways at once... while you sleep. VaroRus new dishes is more of a pleasure —_—"™orgorine oe 
Sa ree Pcopoyrety a Fry chopped sweet onion in mar- 
IF THERE’S MUCH COUGHING OR STUFFINESS... CON, WS Aber eer bigs garine until tender but not brown. 
... get deep-action boiling water as di- | ok in Curried Pork Chops Add broken cheese and stir until 
relief insecondswith rected in package. CC a Use either frozen or fresh pork melted. Then add tomato soup. L 
VapoRub in steam— Every single breath F P) chops, but do introduce your family Cook over hot water or low flame, sl 
2 heaping spoonfuls relieves upper bron- _~ 4 J ~e to this delicious curried dish. stirring constantly. Serve on crack- To re 
of Vicks VapoRub in chial congestion and li Ny S If \= + aie <> ed ” ers or toast wedges. econo 
vaporizer or bowl of coughing spasms! [)—; | A he 3 cups celery” ss 2. fabiesnoons flour. Dem« 
pennies ' apple. 1 to 2 tablespoons Sweet Potato Pudding poor 
5 tablespoons fat “Try this pudding for a red Agen 
Advertised products sometimes cost Dice onions and celery. Peel and _ treat.” suggests Miss Etta Nell Floyc 
a litle more. But an advertised slice thin the large, tart apple. Cube | Dobbs, Walker County, Ala. tribut 
product carries the maker’s trade- Granite Memorials chops and cook in fat until well 2 cus eweet V4 teaspoon tries ¢ 
mark and guarantee, so it is safer 61795 — pay ay ty done. Place where they can be kept > oye: Fl a, the < 
to buy advertised products, and sod paid. Satistaction guaranteed Free catalog warm. In a frying pan place fat 1 cup sugar "nutmeg meeti 
often more economical. American Memorial Ca. Dept A'8, Adanta Ga drained from the pork chops. Heat , oo 4 en secre’ 





fat; add onions, celery, apple, and Grate potatoes; add other ingre- ful a 


A M A / | N Gj r [J : [ N A y . K | — W per — ye five — Ss. dients and oe ee Melt % cup gh 
en adc our and curry powder butter in skillet and r into pan } 
2 and cook until about the thickness p.. 1s, A — forme 


; : ; Fry batter to golden brown, stirring 
of medium white sauce. If desired. low ¢ 


MORE HEAT EVEN HEAT add & tablomscens saistns or cus, Ons, See Cone. SO 


serving dish; top with meringue. 


WITH ASHLEY WITH ASHLEY rants and 3 tablespoons coconut, Serve while warm. Me 





Place the cubed pork chops in the Club 

sauce. Serve hot on rice. Tuna Sandwich Loaf aprol 

24 HOUR THERMOSTATIC Tomato Rabbit Ruth Clarke, well known baking aa 
DOWNDRAFT # m authority, recommends this sand- prod 

2 tablespoons 2 tablespoons flour , ‘ was 
WOOD HEATERS butter 1 pint tomatoes wich loaf for your next party. Pre- a 
Vp cup celery Yar Bound cheese ure the fillings given below. Re | 
Y2 small onion 2 eggs move crusts from an unsliced loaf of Te 
G Melt butter in skillet. Add bread and cut lengthwise into four sno 
Many Ashley Users chopped celery, diced green pep- equal slices. Spread each bread slice J ow | 
Say They per, and chopped onion. Cook a few — with soft butter. Then spread a fill- B Sess 
SAVE 50% -sectgpa Recta often. —— ~ * — wt three on we 
our on this and pour in cooked or -ress loaf firmly together. Wrap ! and | 

and MORE ON FUEL canned tomat a s. Add cheese waxed paper and chill for an hour. her, 
shaved thin, and salt. Frost top and sides of loaf with B mak 


Cook over low heat, stirring until] cream cheese softened with cream. 
the mixture thickens and cheese 


HEAT WITH WOOD 





Walnut-Smoked Cheese Filling 


> s. u »¢ e > | > i 
7 prices THE AVAILABLE FUEL 7 lels melts. Pour some of the mixture into 6 pre ase vp aes, ~ 
well beaten eggs and pour all back 14 Cup Groep 72 ctorshire Sout 
Time-tested and proven in coldest states. You should build but one fire a season, refuel into the skillet and continue cook- Vs cup smoked Vs cup mayonness 
. ° . ° e ° cneese spreac or $s c 
on average every 12 hours, remove ashes 3 times monthly. Tremendous heating capacity, ing until thickened and creamy. 
many heating entire homes, schools, stores. Wood burns clean—less soot and grime. Serve hot on crisp toast or crackers, Tuna Salad Filling 
Users say Ashley heats from floor up, gives safe 24-hour heat. Burns all types wood oe po 3 VY cup tuna 2 tablespoons 
Simple Tamale Pie Yi, cup chopped mayonnaise 
successfully. Hardwood recommended. See your Ashley dealer today. If none is near wicklon oF Y_ teaspoon 
you, write for free details. WE will ship from nearest warehouse and PAY FREIGHT. ! oan croamge : coe Sena stuffed olives lemon juice 
Print name and address plainly. Over 3,000 retailed from one city. 1 can tomatoes Egg Salad Spread 
Dealerships available. Dealers write us. Mix the corn, tomatoes (not much 2 hard-cooked, 1 tablespoon 
mce ‘ J 9 oo: ‘ ale chopped eggs minced oni 
juice), and No, 2 can tamales. Add » ee: 1/8. teaspoon salt 
AUTOMATIC woop STOVE co., Inc. well beaten eggs and bake for 30 lemon juice 1/16 teaspoon Y 





: : nan 1 baki lis] 2 tablespoons mustard 
BOX S-4, COLUMBIA, S. C. minutes in greased baking dish. mayonnaise 
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Grandmothers have been honored annually for 20 years at Rose- 
wood Home Demonstration Club in Wayne County, N. C. Thirty- 
six grandmothers attended the recent celebration. Those who 
carried away special prizes—youngest grandmother, Mrs. Wil- 
burn Rose, 40; oldest grandmother present, Mrs. Katie Rose, 
80. Mrs. Rose won honors also for having the most great-grand- 
children—15. Mrs. Bernice Sutton had the most children—13, 
as well as having the largest number of grandchildren—32. 


Our Women Speak— 


About Grandmothers, Club Treasuries, 


Flowers, and Food 


“I have learned a great deal about 
flower arrangements from articles 
and pictures on that subject,” writes 
Mrs. W. B. Jolly, Bartow County, 
Ga. “I collect them in a scrapbook 
to use as I want to make a particu- 
lar flower arrangement.” 


LUB treasuries have a way of 
suddenly becoming exhausted. 

To relieve the strain on the club 
economy, the Friendly River Home 
Demonstration Club had a food 
auction sale, according to Home 
Agent Myrtie Lee McGoogan, 
Floyd County, Ga. Members con- 
tributed food from their own pan- 
tries and freezer lockers. They held 
the auction at the regular April 
meeting. Mrs. Julian Johnston, club 
secretary, proved such a wonder- 
ful auctioneer that prices soared 
and the products were quickly sold. 
The Floyd Springs Club trans- 


“I store flower and garden seed 
in Cellophane bags,” says Mrs. Jack 
Prescott, Onslow County, N. C. “I 
write the name of the seed on a slip 
of paper and drop it into the pack- 
age. Then I have no trouble finding 
my seed when planting time comes.” 


“To make an attractive flower 
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Favorite breakfast cereal of the 6 fine 
healthy Moore children is Quaker Oats, 


4 " . the Giant of the Cereals! 
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Y “Hot Quaker Oats Helps 
' UsGrow a‘Bumper Crop’ 
\ of Healthy Farm 
Youngsters” 


. ‘ Says Mrs. J. Ww. Moore 


Cheyenne, Oklahoma 





University proves Quaker Oats 
better in growth-protein than 
any of 14 leading cereals! 


formed some white sacks and yel- 
low dye into a beautiful quilt which 
they sold for $25. 

Members of the Happy Valley 
Club made and sold dish towels, 
aprons, pot holders, and some gar- 
ments. Each member sold her own 
product and when all the money 
was handed in, the club treasury 
was $10 richer. 


To have flowers for the table at 
almost any month of the year, fol- 
low the suggestions of Mrs. Madie 
Sessoms, Hertford County, N. C. 
She plants everbearing sweet peas 
and the annual sweet peas in Octo- 
ber, because the early spring plants 
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‘*T always have good hot 
Quaker Oats on our breakfast 
table,’’ says bright-eyed, alert 
Mrs. Moore. “It’s wonderful 
for the children, and gives us 
grownups the energy we need 
for a long forenoon of work.”’ 

Yes, it’s not surprising that 
farm families eat more good 
nourishing Quaker Oats than 
any other cereal. 


Did you know Quaker Oats 


Oats was first in life-giving 
protein. * 

Busy farm wives appreciate 
the time-saving 2'4 minute 
cooking of Quaker Oats. 

And what other breakfast 
dish gives you the all-morning 
energy and stamina of Quaker 
Oats at the low cost of less 
than one penny a serving? 

So to give your family the 
well-fed, energetic feeling they 
need for a full morning’s hard 



















Editor's Note.—We pay $2 for items 
used in this column. They must be 
original suggestions from your own 
experience. Send tips to Our Women 
Speak, Home Department, The Pro- 


make almost year-round blossoms. — gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Helpful Hine 


By May Richstone 


It’s just as you say, good husband, ’'m 
Wasting a lot of domestic time; 
I admire your superior wisdom and tact 


In describing each ineflicient act. 


But those pointers about my lack of system, 
I’m not sure whether I got them or missed them; 
Your advice is not altogether clear— 
Step into the kitchen and demonstrate, dear! 








actually supplies more nour- 
ishing protein for growth and 
energy than any other of 14 
leading cereals? 


This was reported by a lead- 
ing State University recently. 
In an amazing test on 14 na- 
tionally known cereals, Quaker 













work, serve delicious Quaker 
Oats for breakfast every day. 

Bring up your babies on 
Quaker Oats because its richer 
protein benefits all ages. Buy 
Quaker Oats today! 


*Results published in FOOD RESEARCH, a 


natlonally known scientific journal 


Less than id a serving! 
QUAKER Oats 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 















Quaker and Mother's Oats are the same 
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Mother Love, or 
“Smother” Love? 





® 
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Happy companionship with his parents helps a 
child to learn to give love, as well as receive it. 


By CORINNE GRIMSLEY 


“e Y husband says I spoil the 
boys! Maybe I do, but I love 
them so much.” The mother of two 
teen-age boys is talking. She gives 
them extra money for dates—“They 
often need more money than their 
allowance, and I would rather do 
without something myself than have 
them disappointed. Their father 
says the boys would appreciate 
money more if they earned it. I had 
to work for everything I had when 
I was young, and Id rather let them 
play ball and have some fun.” 

Is this mother trying to make up 
for the things she thinks she missed 
when she was young? Isn't she de- 
priving her boys of the feeling of 
achievement? Isn't she smothering 
their initiative? 

“I never go anywhere, because 
the children might need me.” Is this 
mother love, or acting the martyr 
(and enjoying it)? Will this mother 
tell her children later, “I gave up 
everything for you. Now you owe 
me constant care and attention”? 
Aren't we better mothers if we have 
some kind of individual life in addi- 
tion to our children’s lives? 


“I can’t stand to let Nancy out of 
my sight. Something might happen 
to-her.” Is this real mother love, or 
is this a selfish fear of losing a 
cherished possession? What will her 
mother’s attitude do to Nancy as 
she is growing up? Will she be able 
to develop into a secure, well ad- 
justed person, or will she be timid 
and fearful? 

“We wanted a child for so many 
years, and now that we have Tom- 
my, we are too careful with him, I 
guess.” Is this mother love, or is it 
overprotection? A person who is 
too protected, who never has a 


chance to make decisions, cannot 
develop self-assurance and a feeling 
of being a worth-while person. 


Mothers should become progres- 
sively less necessary to their chil- 
dren! Instead, we have a way of 
making our children more and more 
dependent upon us. A child should 
have the freedom to develop at 
each stage of growth, and yet we 
often hold back, hinder his develop- 
ment, by doing everything for him, 
making every decision for him. 


It’s easier to be a dietator—to say 
“Mother knows best”—than to let 
a child try things for himself and 
make his own choices. Our chil 
dren need the security of a mother's 
love, appreciation for efforts as well 
as achievement, understanding, and 
sympathy, but they don’t want to 
be smothered under a flood of over- 
solicitude from us. 


Neither should they be 
nated by fear of losing a mother's 
love. When we threaten a young 
child, “Mother won't love you if 
you are naughty,” we are taking un- 
fair advantage of him—we are 
threatening to deprive him of some- 
thing that is essential. 

A child needs to feel that he can 
count on his mother’s love, but he 
needs to give love and affection as 
much as he needs to receive it. Too 
often we think of expressing out 
love in material ways, but real love 
gives of one’s self. Time to listen, 
interest, enthusiasm, sympathetic 
insight, encouragement, apprecia- 
tion—these are the gifts from parents 
that will do most to help a child 
grow into a healthy, happy person- 
ality, to teach him how he, too, can 
express his love for others. 
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Birthday Edgings make dain- 
ty handkerchiefs for yourself or 
for gifts. Three crochet designs 
are included in this leaflet. 





Dry skin: “Noxzema 
is so soothing to dry, 
sensitive skin like mine,” 
says Joan Condon of 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 
“It's a wonderful 
greaseless night cream, 
too!” 

















Shamrock Tablecloth can 
; be crocheted in your spare 
b+ ; moments. It’s beautiful! 
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Blemishes*: “The + 
step beauty routine with 
Noxzema helps heal my 
blemishes* fast,” says 
Audrey Thompson of 
Auburndale, Mass. *““My 






* 

Huck Fancies, six towel mo- 

tifs made by simple, colorful 
Swedish weaving. 


“That tight, dry feeling after washing my 
face has disappeared since I’ve been using the 
Noxzema Beauty Routine,” says Daphnie Doré 
of N. Y.C. “It has helped my skin look smoother 


































































cannot and fresher. I’m simply delighted!” skin looks fresher and 
. feeling make-up goes on much 
On, 4a 4 better!" 
yrOgres- ie 
‘ir chil- = 
+e 
way ot i k i t 7 Qa & 
id more ove er mn 
should 
lop : E-29 — Hope Chest Glamour 
p at - , site 
nail designs are attractive fruit hot 
+ we - : 
b iron transfers to embroider on 
evelop- dish towels. Set also includes with 
or him, flower designs for aprons or 
m. pillowcases. or your money back! 
-to say 1: . 
to let @ Women all over the United States Look lovelier—or no cost! 
J and have tested this quick, sensible skin care Follow this simple beauty routine! 
r chil- and report thrilling results! 
oti If y ‘ould like hel ki Morning: I. For thorough 
othe - ion = ewig 1 7 to he yt ton Ss rs cleansing, apply Noxzema lib- 
is We | ook fresher, lovelier, try Noxzemas erally to face and neck. Then 
ig, anc ome Beauty Routine. Surveys show with a cloth wrung out in 
| H Beauty Routine. Surveys sl th a cloth t 
ant to that women in every part of the country warm water wash your face 
F over- are switching to this fast, easy skin care with Noxzema as if using soap 
nate tee a dane *« and water. How fresh and 
cevesoped by & doctor. clean “cream-washing” makes your skin look. 
i- ° 7 J , aw }j — 31 
domi Hundreds of letters praise Noxzema’s ay ra : — feeling — der be 
thers ceayit quick help for many annoying complex- © SPY SCS a Pee See 
» At ipere . . . 
young sais ion problems—rough, dry, lifeless skin, Evening: 3.‘Cream-wash” 
vou. if as fidices, ee externally-caused blemishes, ete. Many again with greaseless Noxzema. 
1g un- Dainty Pillowcase Twins con- others express delight because Noxzema See how completely it washes 
e are bea? sist of two crochet patterns, helps their skin look fresher, smoother, away make-up and dirt. 
some- ee) Irish Rose and Hairpin Twist. lovelier—and helps keep it that way. 4. Apply Noxzema as your 
Ge . night cream to help keep your 
At, < No matter how many other creams _ skin looking soft and smooth. we 
e can ‘ yy 601—Rodeo Time furnishes inter- you have used, try Noxzema. It’s a Pat a bit extra over any blemishes* to help 
ut he ¢ ; esting motifs for embroidery. What medicated formule. That’s one secret of heal them. It’s medicated — that’s one secret! 
on as — Oy boy would not be delighted to have sts er flee Whee ye IN _._ And it’s greaseless, too. No smeary face! No 
;  tilesiiead Thi. these designs on his clothing, linens, its amazing effectiveness. And Noxzema messy pillow! *externally-caused 
. Too a at and curtains? is greaseless, too! No smeary face! No 
a stained, messy pillow. | re yy | 
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‘sten, Noxzema works or money back! ‘ oO i 
hetic To order instruction leaflets: _—=-29—Hope Chest motifs........ 20 cents In clinical tests, it helped 4 out of 5 7 NOXZEMA i 
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Save Valuable Floor Space with 














-| | & SLIDING DOORS 





economical price. 








= ‘uncrowded living. 


ri at modest cost. When you 
build or remodel, ask your 
building material 



































Or. Jfealle | 
|| | Sliding Ideal 
Doors. CORNER 
— CABINETS 


Beautify blank corners with IDEAL 
Corner Cabinets. Their smooth wood sur- 
faces welcome the decoratot’s brush. 
They provide a charming “showcase” for 
fine china and glassware. You'll love the 
ample storage space for linens and 
silver, too. 
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I DEA L MILLWORK IS SOLD AT BUILDING MATERIAL STORES 


etc us Pat OFF 









IDEAL COMPANY, DEPT. PF-1052 


VWdeat PANEL 














styles. 


, 
2 P. O. Box 889, Waco, Texas 
Please send FREE literature on the following: 
, 
oOo DOORS , 2) Sliding Doors 0) All-Wethr Windows 
, 
r] D h a (€) Corner Cabinets 0 Colonial Entrances 
trey : gl SIDEAL ‘ () Kitchens C) Fireplace Mantels 
I Panel Doors are ¢ (C) Louvers C) troning Boards 
1 = in oan oe , 
craftsmanship. Ex. @ ’ 
Press yourself in # Name_ 
1 color...by decorat- # 
ing these versatile @ Address 
| doors in any hue or ¢ 
finish. Variety of Y City State. 
é 


SARS ERESRSESREER EER ERESR ER SRE SR EEE SE EE EE ERE SS 


bail Add a modern touch to your home and put 
an end to wasted space. Install smooth, 
= Stylish. IDEAL Sliding Doors, designed to 
| bring you luxury and convenience at an 


These space-saving doors open and close 

4 smoothly. Every inch of surrounding 
f ‘and wall space is free to use. It means 
[ more usable space for furniture and 


You can now enjoy this grand convenience 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


eee ERERERSER EEE ERE SE SS 





CROCHETED in popular FILET 


Don’t miss this exciting, new Lily 
Design Book No. 66 filled with new 
original ideas for filet crochet. Full 
color illustrations — doilies, table 
clothes, center pieces, chair sets. 
Use coupon. 










Featuring Sky-Tone—Daisy— 

Mercrochet— 
other 

yarns 


— 










LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. P, SHELBY, N. C. 


Please send me a copy of your new book, Filet Crochet No. 66, for 
which I enclose 10c in coin (no stamps, please). 











NAME 
F ASE PRINT 
ADDRESS 
} CITY. ZONE STATE 





THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S.A. 














Use Our Classified Pages for Results. 


DISCOVERED 1.35.51: 








with FREE Style Display 
Make EXTRA MONEY introducing world’s cutest 
Children’s Dresses. Big selection latest adorable 
styles... AMAZING LOW PRICES. Mothers 
thrilled .. . order on sight! Big, complete style 
display FREE. Rush name Raw Be NOW. 
jarford Frocks, Dept. 14352 Cincinnati 25, Ohio 








Sell CHILDREN’S WEAR 
4 





AN EASY WAY TO LEARN MUSIC! 


ES, 850,000 people turned to this famous home-study 
Course to make their dream come true! Even if YOU 
don’t know a note now you can learn to play YOUR | 
favorite instrument quickly, easily No boring exercises, | 
Play delightful pieces RIGHT AWAY—from very first les- 
son. Only few cents per lesson. 


FREE BOOK and Free Lesson-Sample 
Send postcard for them NOW. See 

self how EASY it is. No obligation. No Sales- 
man will call. U. S$. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Studio B8510, Port Washington, N. Y 








BIG MONEY. SHOW FREE TOY— 
GIFT LINE. TAKE ORDERS. POCKET 
JUICY PROFITS. STYLECO, 

Dept. E-314, CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 






for your- 
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FLOWER 
TIPS 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor 


REPARE soil two weeks 

before fall flower seed or 
bulbs are to be planted. Cov- 
er ground with 2 inches of 
leafmold, compost, or peat 
moss. Dig in and mix thoroughly 
to depth of 6 or 8 inches. 

October and November are the 
best months for planting bulbs for 
late-winter and early-spring 
blooms. Plant carefully, whether in 
pots or in the open. 


When planted in the open, large- 
growing bulbs, such as hyacinths 
and narcissuses, should be placed 
5 to 7 inches apart, and the smaller 
growing ones, such as tulips or jon- 
quils, 3% to 4 inches. 

Plant bulbs where sun will reach 
them most of day; they will not do 
their best in shade. For earlier 
blooms, plant on the south side, or 
where they are protected from the 
north wind. 

For very early blooms, plant a 
few crocuses. They are small and 
should be set only about 2 inches 
deep and 2 inches apart. Group 
two dozen or more in borders or 
other places where desired. They 
will die down early in the spring 
and come back year after year. 


Another small bulb flower that is 
liked and that is very pretty is the 
freesia. It lends itself well to plant- 
ing in clumps in borders, in beds in 
the open. In pots it will be found 
excellent for forcing. 


‘ Bulb plantings are not complete 
without some peonies. October is 
the time to plant them. Not one of 
the easiest flowering plants to grow, 
it is one of the prettiest and most 
desirable. Avoid planting too deep; 
this is often the cause of failure 
to bloom. Cover so that the top 
of the crown will be only about 2 
inches deep. Do not crowd. Where 
one has peonies planted for two 
years or more and they haven't 


Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Snapp, In. 
dependence County, Ark., use white 
tulips for effective border planting, 


bloomed, too deep planting is likely 
to be the cause. Dig them up now 
and reset. Do not disturb peonies, 
however, if they are blooming well 

When bulbs are planted this fal] 
in beds or borders, plant some seed 
of hardy annuals along with them. 
These will then bloom after you 
bulbs have flowered and their foli- 
age disappeared. Some of thes 
hardy annuals are: bachelor button, 
phlox, candytuft, and larkspur. 

Many annual flowers do better 
planted in fall instead of spring, 
Among leaders of these for the 
South are: larkspur, bachelor but- 
ton, calendula, candytuft, calliop- 
sis, phlox, poppy, sweet pea, pansy, 
verbena, snapdragon, and _ stock. 
Seed may be planted in beds and 
transplanted in spring, or planted 
in beds or rows where they are to 
remain permanently. 

In case of extreme cold during 
winter, cover lightly with straw or 
similar material. Planting these in 
fall will usually result in earlier and 
larger blooms, as well as a longer 
blooming period. 

Many perennials do much better 
planted in fall. Some leading ones 
are: delphinium, columbine, gail- 
lardia, hollyhock, Canterbury bell, 
coreopsis, foxglove, and primrose. 


For the biggest, longest-stemmed, 
earliest, and largest ntuimber ot 
sweet pea blooms next spring, plant 
seed this month or next. Do the 
job as follows: Dig a trench a foot 
deep and about 18 inches wide, 
and fill with quite rich soil. Mixing 
rich soil with compost or leafmold 
is a good plan. Plant seed just be- 
fore or about the time cold weath- 
er comes in October or November. 
During quite cold weather, covet 
plants with leaves or straw. 





or Birmingham, 





Order Flower Lover’s Guidebook 


Would you like to have additional information on the care of 
your bulbs as the weather gets colder, or on what flowers should be 
planted now? Answers to many questions which face the flower 
grower will be found in L. A. Niven’s “The Flower Lover’s Guide- 
book.” One chapter is on landscaping, one on selecting the grass 
for your lawn, even one on growing mistletoe. Order your copy of 
“The Flower Lover’s Guidebook” for only 50 cents from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at our nearest office—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, 
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Teen-A ke 


By SALLY CARTER 


OYS and girls, if you suffer men- 
tal anguish from blackheads and 
pimples, don’t despair. Fight back 
with every weapon you possess. 
are many. Some are new 
methods worked out by science; 
others are simple local or internal 
treatments such as careful cleans- 
ing and correct diet. They may be 
all you need to improve your skin. 
Medical records indicate that be- 
tween 60 and 90 per cent of all 
teen-agers have acne at some time. 
That's not as much comfort as 
knowing that most youngsters con- 
quer it before they reach the age 
of 20, and that unless you pick at 
them pimples seldom leave scars. 

For any case of pimples that does 
not clear up quickly under the sim- 
ple care outlined below, it is im- 
portant that you see a doctor. 

The best time to begin home 
treatment for pimples is before they 
appear. Oily skin is an invitation to 
blackheads, and it is the type of 
skin most likely to develop pimples 
oracne. So if your nose and chin 
tend to become oily shortly after 
you've washed your face, combat 
the oiliness by these methods: 

1. Wash your face with soap and 
water, three times each day, includ- 
ing bedtime. Then use a complex- 
io brush. Pat afterwards with 
witch hazel or other astringent. 

2. Have a daily bath. 

3. Give special 
avoiding constipation. 


attention to 


4. Use no oil or grease inside or 
out—no creams or oily lotions on 
your skin; no rich sundaes, pastries, 
chocolates, French fries, and the 
like in your tummy. 

5. Drink plenty of water and 
fruit juices, and eat plenty of vege- 
tables and fruits. 

6. Get plenty of exercise, fresh 
air, and sleep. 

If, despite this faithfully fol- 
lowed routine, blackheads appear, 
we beauty grains or almond meal 
instead of soap for one of your daily 
face washings. 

Squeezing blackheads ‘may leave 
permanent scars unless it is care- 
fully done. If it is necessary to 


Complexion Problems 





Simple hair-do and clean, glowing 
complexion—marks of a lovely girl. 


squeeze one, first expand the pore 
with heat compresses. Wash your 
hands with soap or alcohol, and 
cover them with a piece of sterile 
gauze. Press gently until the little 
white center is removed. Then 
tighten the pore with alcohol or an- 
tiseptic. (For a pimple, follow the 
same procedure, but prick the 
white top with a sterilized needle. 
Wait until the top is white.) 

If an occasional pimple develops, 
with or without pus in it, don’t wor- 
ry about it until the next time you 
are tempted to overindulge in 
sweets. If several pimples persist, 
lose no time. Consult your doctor, 
and follow his directions faithfully. 

He will probably keep you on 
almost the same routine outlined on 
this page for oily skin, except that 
washing and local treatments must 
be much gentler, with no brush 
scrubbing, no beauty grains, no 
rubbing. Nothing must irritate the 
pimples and thus spread infection. 
He may suggest tincture of green 
soap, or some other special soap. 

He will probably not insist on 
your stopping the use of lipstick, 
dry (not cream) rouge, and a non- 
allergic face powder. Many manu- 
facturers make a specialty of prod- 
ucts that do not irritate type of skin 
that is allergic to many cosmetics. 

The main point in getting rid of 
teen-age skin troubles is not to neg- 
lect them. They may go away 
naturally, but the chances are they 
will not until you do something 
about them regularly and under 
your doctor’s supervision. 





— 


Order today the free beauty leaf- 
lets listed below. Check those you 
desire, fill in coupon, and mail to 
Sally Carter, Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, at office 
nearest you — Raleigh, Memphis, 
Dallas, or Birmingham. 


Name 





Get "Em Now 


(1) The Care of Dry Skin 

O) Buy Cosmetics Wisely 

(1 What To Do About Pimples 

(1 Warts, Moles, Scars, and Liver 
Spots 

© Beauty Under Handicaps 
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SAY 
GOODBYE 


to 
ACHING 
BACKS! 
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Throw away your bedboards! 
Discard that too-soft, sleep rob- 
bing mattress! Mebane’s 
Kingsdown FIRM is es- 
pecially designed to 
provide true 
healthful, restful 
sleep for 
everyone. 














{ Sy. 
WWW 


3 KINGSDOWN 


INNERSPRING )O oc oof MATTRES 
™. 





“Soft-bed” backaches disappear 
overnight when you sleep on a 
Kingsdown FIRM. Here is top- 
quality, not too soft—not too 
hard! Why suffer any longer? 
See the Kingsdown FIRM at 
your nearest dealer soon! Match- 
ing box springs also available. 


THE MEBANE COMPANY 


MEBANE, NORTH CAROLINA 
CREATORS OF KINGSDOWHN 






Yyf)f))jfyyyyy 
Yy YUU); WY YY 
When Mattress Sags—Backaches Result 











Kingsdown FIRM Gives Level, Healthful Support 





e Read our advertising columns for new offers 
Information by our advertisers. Then write for their cata- 
“ logs. You’ll save money by it. 
Service 








Many of our readers write us for in- 
formation on various subjects. We wel- 
come these letters and are glad to give 
the information requested if it is avail- 
able, or to refer our readers to sources 
from which the information may be 
obtained. Address inquiries to The 
Progressive Farmer office nearest you. 
Dallas Raleigh 
Memphis Birmingham 





The 1952 


N. C. STATE FAIR 
Raleigh 
October 14-18 


























Wanda and Amy are fascinated when Mother reads 


to them about Br’er Rabbit and the Tar Baby. 


Meet the 


Mrs. John L. Turner, Rockingham County, Va, 


HE Turner family is on friendly 

terms with good books. Mrs. 
Turner especially likes poetry. In 
the bookcase in the everyday living 
room is a shelf of books on poetry, 
including “Poems of the American 
People” and “I Hear America Sing- 
ing,” two of her favorites. 

Wanda, 9, and Amy, 5, have 
books in their bedroom. They both 
enjoy hearing Mother read about 
Tar Baby. And since Wanda is get- 










Mrs. Turner lets her dishwasher do a tiresome after-dinner chore: 


ite Pe oA 


Who Is a Great Book Lover 


ting to be a big girl, she sometimes 
reads to Amy. An _ encyclopedia 
helps to get home work done. 
Cookbooks make excellent read- 
ing, according to this homemaker. 
Some of her favorites are “Recipes 
from Old Virginia”; “Selected 
Southern Recipes” (a Progressive 


Farmer publication); “Inglenook 

Cookbooks,” 

mother, granddaughter recipe books 
(Continued on page 152) 
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New for You 


By the Wishbone Editor 









Osterizer is a liquefier-blender which 
grates, pulverizes, purees, mixes, lique- 
fes, and blends every kind of food and 
beverage imagini able. This easy-to-clean 
blender is sold nationally in depart- 
ment and appliance stores. It has two 
price rates: $39.95 with white or gray 


enamel base; $44.95 with chrome base. 








The Sessions electric clock in this Shado- 
hox Clock Set comes in a square molded case 
of pure white styrene plastic with two match- 
ing shadow boxes. You will find the combina- 
tion both useful and attractive. This set 
costs $6.95 from 
Company, 





The Sessions Clock 
Forestville, 


Conn. 


> 

Juice jug, new quart- 
size Pyrex glass con- 
tainer, serves a triple 








purpose. Designed for 
ry, Va. mixing, storing, and 
; serving frozen juices, f ~ 
Lover §f itmay be used for both q 
hot and cold bever- 
ages. The shape pre- 
vents accidental tip- 
overs and makes for 
easy handling. The 
metimes markings on the side 
clopedia § save time in measuring, 
ne. and the self-sealed stopper keeps out air 
at veak and odors. Available for about $2 at local 
emaker. § tres, or Nesco, Inc., 201 N. Michigan Ave., 
Recipes Chicago, Il. 
ected 
gressive 
> 


glenook 
grand- Contour Mattress Saver made of sanit: uy viny- 


oe hneels lite has special box covers which fit neatly 
2) with no wrinkling on 52- x 28-inch b: iby be d 
mattress. It can be boiled. For additional in- 


formation, contact The Fireside Shop, South 


Bend, Ind. 


< 


principles of a 
election. Made 
Salem, Mass., 





> 
Youngsters will be thrilled to re- 
ceive a Santa Claus record from Fair- 
banks, Alaska. The bright red record 
te Ils a story of Santa’s Surprise. 
If you want your child to receive 
one of these records, send your order 
and $1 per record to B. C. Moses, 
8019 Prospect Ave., P. O. Box 8052, 
Houston, Tex., by Dec. 10. Be sure 
to give your child’s name. 










"Cs 

















Pocket Savers are flex- 
ible, lightweight, eas y 
to clean—made to 
protect pockets from 
pencil and pen wear. 
Made of vinylite 
plastic sheeting with 
lining available in 
white pique, alligator 
grain, or clear sheeting, 
Pocket Saver costs 25 
cents at department 
and stationery stores. 
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The Game of Politics is a tense and 
exciting game of political maneuvering 
» “Elect Yourself President.” 
game is an excellent method of edu- 
cating people in the basic democratic 


This 


national Presidential 
by Parker Brothers, 
for $3.50. 











Get ready now! Chill autumn and winter days ahead. 


Consider your family’s comfort and you'll choose 
a BOSS Portable Kerosene Room Heater... 
the world over for warmth, economy, convenience. 


Your BOSS dealer carries the complete line. . . will 
gladly show you a model exactly right for your 
needs, your furnishings, your budget. 


ce him soon or write Dept. PF-10 for illustrated literature. 


= 


THE HUENEFELD CO. 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
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Iilustrated: Model H-1, 
Three Burner Heater... 
beautifully finished in 
richly grained blonde 


known 
mahogany porcelain. 
























Make Money at Home 


in SpareTime! Ghug 


GOD-SEND” women 





nt 


WHO NEED CLOTHES AND MONEY 


Thousands of women have found this easy, 








! With our patented * 





on latest craz 
Flower Mz aker”’ 


rience, you 
Gow erin less than a minute 


ll at 50c or more, Bouquets and Centerpieces 
fro m $5 to $10, yet material costs are small. 


START NOW! > gond. name, address and $1, 
or eRe te Kit including 
our’* Magic Flower Ma a Petals, Leaves, T 

Wire, Stem Wire, Ste —— Tape plus one made 


leis: BREEL 


up Carnation, (mate “hy ? for 3 double Gower < cor- 
sages) al! for only If you act promptly, 
include Free of aoten charge, our big 
Instruction Book that shows you how toturn PEN 


Be 
NIESinto DOLLARS. Money back if notdelighted. 


KIRCHEN BROS., 318 W. Washi 
Dept S.A.-1052 CHICAGO 6 


Your Choice of: 
52 lovely, up-to-date, solid 
and two-tone colors, casual 


5 
It 
I 
i 
: 
I 
t 
new texture blends and em- | 
| 
I 
i 
I 
i 
i 





bossed effects, leaf and floral 
designs, colorful Early 
American and Oriental pat- 
terns,—tegardless of colors 
in your old materials. 

ANY SIZE up to 16 ft. 
seamless, any length—sizes 
you can't get elsewhere. 


No-Risk, Trial Offer. 
Our 78th Year. : 





Turn PENNIES into DOLLARS! 
Make Artificial Flowers at home and cashin 
‘Magic 
, you can make 32 differ- 
ent kinds of flowers. Even without a bit of expe- 
can create a life-like, natural looking 
2-flower Corsages 












ing money a real **‘God-Send.”’ Just show friends 
and neighbors beautiful, ne pwest-style dre: sses and 
lingerie, hosiery, children’s wear, men’s shirts, 
socks, ete. Take orders at amazingly low prices. 
Big profits for you. No experience needed—no 
money needed, ever. You can even get personal 
dresses for yourself without paying one cent! 
“A Send No Money 
Rush name today! We 
*4 willsend you beautiful, 
colorful Style Kit Ab- 
A solutely Free, with 
full instructions and 
easy money-making 
plans. Write now! You'll be happy you did! 
THE MELVILLE CO., Dept. 7577, Cincinnati 25, 


pleasant way of getting dresse °3 and earn- ¢ 
. 
v 





ie 







Big 52-Page In- 
struction Book Free 
St. of Extra Charge 
NOES with $1.00 Kit. 












FREE TO EVERY (0 


READER 
MAIL this coupon or a postcard for fas- 


cinating, new, money-saving Olson 
book . . 40 pages of Rugs and model rooms 
in ac ‘tual colors. Tells how to get lovely, 
deep-textured, Reversible Broadloom 
Rugs at a big saving by sending your 
Old Rugs, Clothing to Olson Factory. 







— 

ms SO 
Nv 

9 Magi 7 





Your Name. 





Addreas............ 


State 


/ OLSON RUG CO. 225"2°u. 


Town 
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(wT THIS. RING, 
mate THUS RING 
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ee >, Rent OS 

WE COLD DEMONS Lip A 
WILL SPOIL. THAT o = *n 
—s as P @ PAMACOLD 

{ THAT WILL 

= 4 RUIN HER 

WEDDING 

GARY SATURDAY! 








KH?) Now's THE TIME ma 


— 
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MENTHOLATUM QUICKLY 
RELIEVES HEAD-COLD 










MY HEAD IS CLEAR Now! 
MENTHOLATUM IS GRAND ALSO 
FOR CHAPPED SKIN...MANY USES! 





p RENTAL 


rams CuarreD Sam Ane 1S amp CHES! COLD NEWT 





ss 





srry wos 


MEDICATED WITH MENTHOL, CAMPHOR, 
AND OTHER TIME-TESTED INGREDIENTS... 


AMERICA'S LARGEST-SELLING PRODUCT FOR. 
THE RELIEF OF COLDS AND SKIN AILMENTS / 








WELL LIVE HAPPILY 








DONT “BLOW AWAY” 
les} YOUR HEARING! 


Hard nose-blowing can 
spread cold infection to the 
sensitive inner ear. 

Mentholatum helps thin out thick mucus, 
lessens congestion and swelling. Soon 
you can breathe again. . . without that 
dangerous hard nose-blowing! 
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Enter New Quilt Contest! 


By BETTY JONES 


OUTHERN women 

like to make quilts! 
You prove it every year 
when you enter our quilt 
contest. Now it’s time for 
our new contest and 
more prizes. 

This year we hope you 
will feel free to send us 
any blocks you like. If 
your block has a bit of 
history connected with 
it, please tell us about it. 
Part of the richness of 
this quilting hobby is its 
historic beginning. 

Prizes for the 1952-53 


1585—Double 
Poppy 


CY 
+ S 


Betty Jones, Home De- 
partment, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birming- 
ham 2, Ala. 

Patchwork and quilt- 
ing are two separate arts 
which were combined by 
the early settlers of this 
country to make beauti- 
ful quilts. 

Patchwork is very sim- 
ple, requiring accuracy 
in making the units. The 
sewing of patchwork 
consists only of a straight 
seam. Choose for your 
quilt only closely woven 


contest will be: first, $25; 1586—Autumn fabrics with a firm weave 
second, $15; third, $10; Leaves and a soft texture such as 


and fourth, $5. These 
are the contest rules for 
you to follow: 

1. You may send as 
many entries as you like. 

2. All designs are eli- 
gible. For your conven- 
ience, a variety of quilt 
blocks will be shown in 
each issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for the 
duration of the contest. 
The official entry blank 
will list others. 

3. An entry blank 
must be basted to the 
back of each entry. Order 
your entry blank (which 
will include all the rules) 
from Betty Jones, Home 
Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala. 

4. Each block must be 
bound and quilted. Use 
as little or as much cot- 
ton padding as you like, 
just as you would if you 
were going to make a 
quilt for yourself. 

5. Please do not write to us ask- 
ing if your entry was received or if 
it won a prize. We cannot ac- 
knowledge entries. Announcement 
of winners will be made in a sum- 
mer issue of The Progressive Farm- 
er only. 

6. All entries must be mailed on 
or before March 20, 1953. Entries 
postmarked later than that date 
cannot be considered. 

7. Quilt blocks cannot be re- 
turned. Please do not send us any- 
thing which you wish returned. 
All entries become the property of 
The Progressive Farmer Company. 

8. Both piecing and _ quilting 
must be done by hand. Machine 
work will be disqualified. 

9. Blocks will be judged on their 
neatness, cleanliness, needlework, 
color combination, and quality of 
quilting. 

10. Mail all of your entries to 





1587—Fort 
Sumter 






1589—Alabama 
Rambler 


& 


1588—W yo- 
ming Patch 


calico, percale, chintz, 
muslin, or gingham. Fast 
dyes must be chosen, or 
colors will run when your 
quilt is laundered. 

To cut blocks, even 
material off by pulling a 
thread or tearing it. Press 
material using a damp 
cloth. Cut several pieces 
at one time, being sure 
material is straight. First 
check your pattern to see 
if seam is allowed. If 
not, cut new pattern to 
allow % inch on all sides. 

The central principle 
of patchwork is joining 
the units from the center 
out. All joinings are 
made by stitching the 
units together with a 
running stitch on the 
wrong side. A thread ap- 
proximately 18 inches 
long is the convenient 
length for sewing. 








Pressing the seams fre- 
quently improves the ap- 
pearance of your quilt. 

Applique is the art of sewing the 
carefully cut pieces onto the 
marked foundation. This requires 
skill in turning the edges under 
neatly and in making dainty, hid- 
den stitches. 

The actual quilting can make or 
ruin the quilt itself. From the un- 
der side of the quilt, the quilting 
should show an even, regular pat- 
tern. Use an 18-inch-length thread, 
waxed if you prefer. Mark your 
design by pricking the outline with 
a needle. Straight lines can be 
marked by pulling the sharp edge 
of a ruler across the fabric. 

Winter evenings ahead are ideal 
for piecing quilts. Make your se- 
lections of patterns now. 

Perhaps you have an heirloom 
quilt your great-grandmother made. 
Don’t you think your great-grand- 
daughter would cherish one that 
you make this year? 


Order by name and number for 15 cents each from Betty Jones, 


| Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
























SPUR Spring-Driven Alarm. Lumino, 
day-and-night reading feature at low Drie 
Steady bell alarm. Base tilts Clock x 


graceful, easy-reading angle. $3.60, 


faithful hands 
for your farm 


Ay Watley, 





BIG BEN Spring-Driven Alarm. World 
famous! He has a tick you can hear and: 
deep, intermittent “fire alarm” gong. $5.55 
With luminous dial, he’s $6.60. 





BABY BEN Spring-Driven Alarm. Popt 
lar “little brother” of Big Ben. Has a quitt 
tick; a steady call, adjustable to loud # 
soft. $5.55. With luminous dial, $6.60. 


F . , pa 
Prices quoted do not include tax and are subject to cham 


WESTCLOX 


Made by the Makers of Big Ben 


PRODUCTS OF GT CORPORATION 
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By FLORA HAFER 








ALL fruit juice cans may be 
transformed into attractive 
plant containers. To use them for 
fower containers, they must be 

hed and drained of their con- 
tents by making the holes in the 
side of the can instead of the top. 

Leave the ends intact. With a 
can opener Or tin snips, cut a strip 
|% inches wide down the length of 
the can. You will discard this piece, 
ind it should contain the punched 
holes that were made to drain out 
the juice. Now slash the tin down 
inch as shown by dotted line in 
fig. 1. Figs. 2 and 3 illustrate the 
way in which these flaps are turned 
inside and pounded down with a 
hammer. This will give a smooth 
edge that will not cut your hands or 
tendrils of the growing plants. 

The cans are now ready to be 
painted. First apply a coat of flat 
paint. When that is dry, finish with a 
cat of hard gloss enamel. To make 
n attractive and different contain- 
et, paint the body of the can white 
ad make the two ends and the 
indented bands that encircle the 
cana clear red, green, or yellow. 









Color Transfers 


By Carol Curtis 


‘m. World- 
hear anda 


ong. $5.55 





# 


501—Bright red 
and blue are the 
colors used in the 
16 exciting circus 
motifs which need 
only ironing off on- 
to material. Trans- 
fer merry-go- 
rounds, balloons, 
horns, hamburgers, 


nm. Popu- 


; iet Le 

as @ qui bllipops, cones, and bands of stars to 
o loud of & owels, curtains, little bedspreads, play 
$6.60 uits. Complete instructions included. 
ect to change 


463—Bleeding hearts in lovely lip- 
tick pink and clear turquoise are ro- 
irutic-looking on dressing gowns, 
es, dainty organdy aprons, place 
mat and matching napkin sets, or tea 


hs. Fourteen sprays ranging from. 
sen **4 inches to 1% inches 








Make Those Fruit Juice Cans Into 
Pretty Flower Containers 


la A CUT OUT THIS PART 


, | 
FOLD HERE 





Fio.1 
4 a 
meaiiesinevetertetaineruannas 
Yi 
f CES [ \ Fi6.2 
Z occmowerccngpcoer 
\ \ FOLD INSIDE 





T %F 


7—7— 
$$ 
POUND EDGE hYQ$ 


DOWN SMOOTH \ 


Fic. 3 






Fruit juice cans make stand- 
ing or hanging containers. 


You will be surprised to find that 
these containers lose their identity 
after they are decorated and filled 
with plants. They no longer look 
like tin cans. They are especially 
attractive when placed close _to- 
gether in a row on a window sill. 

Before filling them with dirt, 
place small stones in the bottom of 
the cans to insure proper drainage. 
If you are going to set your new 
containers on a window sill, pile 
the stones slightly to one side of 
the can. When you set the con- 
tainer on the sill, be sure that the 
side that holds the stones is toward 
the window. 






121—Forest green 
and wood brown 
shades are used in 
two wild duck de- 
signs which measure 
7x9 inches. They 
are handsome on pil- 
lows, on the ends of 
a buffet or dining ta- 
ble runner, as framed 
pictures in a den or 
boy’s room. 











ATION 








Order transfers by number for 25 cents each from Carol Curtis, 
Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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* You get more cups from every pound, and every 
cup gives you more real coffee enjoyment 
and in addition 
> 4 There are 3 Luzianne-Octagon Coupons in every 
poil, redeemable at the Octagon Premium 
Parlor for NINE COUPONS. 


















BIG PAIL 
gives you a 
big supply 








"aN 
¢ <. e on >... 


A 20c GIFT FOR YOU! 


Packed in every 3-lb. pail, 
you will find a genuine 
“Fire-King” Cup and Soucer 
—at no additional cost. 











Whether you heat with coal or gas . . . 


get more HEAT x less COST wit : * 


Twin-Temp Heaters 












Due to the Twin-Temp Coal Heater’s en- 
gineered design, it will positively hold fire 
overnight. You will be surprised at how 
economical it operates too. . scientific 
tests have proved it to be one of the most 
efficient heaters on the market. Beautiful 
mahogany colored porcelain enamel finish. 
Write Knox Stove Works, 2023 Ailor Ave- 
nue, Knoxville, Tennessee, for free illus- 
trated folder on Twin-Temp Coal Heaters. 





Twin-Temp Gas Heaters are equipped with 
UNITROL... the Automatic Thermostat 


Now you can have automatic gas heat 
with complete safety with a Twin 
Temp Gas Heater equipped with 
UNITROL. Three model sizes avail- 
able, junior (l-room size), standard 
(2-3 rooms) and super (heats 3-4 
rooms). Beautiful walnut finish cab- 
inet that opens for easy cleaning. 


Win Temp 


COAL AND GAS HEATERS 





KNOX STOVE WORKS, INC., KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





Made by the Makers of famous Mealmaster Ranges 
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Your Doughnuts 
Will Never Be Bettor 


Than the 
Sugar You Use! 





41 Circus Toys 


®@ 25 plastic wild animals 
and circus performers.. 

@ Big top 3-feet around 

@ 3 rings 

®@ Super side show 

@ Ticket booth 

®@ Hot dog stand 

@ Animal wagons 

®@ Climbing clown 

@ Tight rope walker 






| To Block Hand Knits 


Tell me an easy way to block my 
hand-knitted garments. 
Mrs. F. W. C., Tennessee. 
The easiest way is to use a steam 
iron. Wash the garment, pat it into 
the proper size and shape, and dry 
it thoroughly. Then hold the iron 
% inch above the garment and move 
it back and forth slowly to allow 
steam to penetrate the entire area. 

















Extra/ 
1PR ¥-G0-ROUNY, 
REALLY TUR 
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Refinishing Furniture 


RAISIN-BRAN 


4 TIME’S WASTIN’! GET SWELL TASTIN’ 
SKINNER’S RAISIN-BRAN and bring the Big Top to 







I have removed layers of old 
paint and varnish from a cherry 




































W YOUR house! There are days of fun in this big bright table. I want to give it an oiled ie 
Si ms circus. Performers and animals are durable plastic. Big finish that won't show spots or Cee eae 
Big, King-Size Raisins top and wagons are easily set up . . . no paste or scis- = . 7 ) | : 
» +» sweet and chewy sors needed. Today, get Skinner's Raisin-Bran. Send scratches. What do I do next! | = Loe 
- +» plus golden wheat boxtop and 50c for YOUR CIRCUS right away. M. F. S., Texas. | Vr + —s 
: Ss mous - 
Ba oy Sry Sg) “SEND TO>> SKINNER’S CIRCUS, 6612 SUNSET BLVD. Remove any dust that may have Domino 
add milk. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA accumulated. Then brush on a coat Phare NEW _ 
of finish made by mixing two parts ~ 8 
boiled linseed oil and one part tur- Studios, : 
o 4 J pentine. Wipe off all excess oil with | \ pe? \ | Bro“Onegi:7) §_— 
FAVORITE RADIO SONGS of, a clean cloth. Remember to clean : | SHELART S 
3 : ‘ all crevices, otherwise the oil will ~Sae yy = 
GOSPEL AND SPIRITUAL words and music an Crevices, ~~ 7 \) — re | Check/Mo 
= eeadnee wt siinan ties roe harden and will have to be re- v | Send NEVA 
. . i] 
dnsninelbopy SATURDAY NIGHT moved with varnish remover. AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING SUGARS ' 
P age a Rub finish five to 15 minutes, or | Address 
1 » 
GET 251 SONGS At Less Than “ac Each until a hard, lustrous surface re- Lo=— 
THESE 55 PLUS 196 OTHER GREAT SONGS. sults. Do this at intervals of not 
Gat teat 01g Tine Ragin imimy Heer Malaiojem Wwe shat less than two days until all dull Son h 4d netes Gil 
anybody that Never Koew Him . 

af veneed) spots disappear. or the aches and pains duet § 





Care of Slip Covers 


In the summer, I like to use light- 
colored cotton slip covers. I can 
wash them easily in the automatic 
washing machine. But I find iron- 
ing difficult. Can you help? 

Mrs. A. B. M., Texas. 

Wash the slip covers and press 
only the frills or pleats. If your 
slip covers are a good tight fit, near- 
ly all wrinkles will disappear when 
the damp, unironed cover is fitted 
over the chair or sofa. 


ore 
Whes-the Saints Go Marching 
Jesus 1 Follow Thee Through 
Hen . 


fe 





COLDS 


For headaches and muscular aches and pains 
so frequently caused by colds, get prompt fe 
lief with quick-dissolving, fast-acting “BC” 
Headache Tablets or Powders. ‘‘BC’’ is re 
markably effective for relieving the pain and 
general discomfort. “BC” Tablets and Pow 
ders contain several world-famous pain-reliev- 
ing ingredients. Aiso widely used and highly 
recommended for neuralgia and functional 
periodic pains. From 10c to the economical 
family size bottles of 50 and 100 tablets. 


FAST 
ACTING TABLETS 


CORNS GO FAST! 


Enjoy quick relief and speedily re- 
move aching corns with soothing, 
cushioning, protective, world- 


Loves yeu 
. How Beautiful Heaven Musi 
dust Over in th Glorytand 
§ want that Kind cf Blessing 
Take My Hand. Precieus Lord 


BARGAIN! BIG 6 BOOK OFFER only $3.00 
You get the Inspiration Book plus 5 below 


In all — you get 1032 songs 
© 1. INSPIRATION BOOK—tull color, 178 choruses, soles, ducts. © 4. SPIRITUAL 
251 Radic Favorites shown shove. © 2.101 POWER—2i6 songs, rich marcon cover, 
BEST LOVED HYMNG—tull color Christ gold stamped. © 5. OLD TIME REVIVAL— 
by Galiman, “Feed My Sheop''—sixty eteh- full color cover old camp meeting days, 140 
ings. © 3. SINGING J0Y—tull color with songs © 6. OLD TIME FAVORITES—new 
“Peep Eye" jacket die-cut, geid stamped. geid stamped, 142 songs. 


BESSossessotosseeceeeeecsyy 


JOHN T. BENSON PUB, CO., Nashville, 
Tenn. Please send me the song Books 
checked below. | will pay postman cost 
of books, plus mailing. 


Full 

color 
Inspiration 
Book $1.00 





All six 3 Books 

books J for $2.00 
1032 songs (name books 
only $3 wanted) 














SORROWFUL SUSIE 


JOHN T. BENSON PUBLISHING CO. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











SELL AT A PROFIT—Almost anything useful that you have a surplus 
of is just what somebody else wants. Turn your surplus into cash by 


offering it for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS, 













































famous Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads! Sy 
by (0) ee | . 
RY A ME Zi Dc ee 
as 
RUSTY I have a habit of chipping mel @ (lb) [hy 1no-pa A) se 
Ae pc iy tone my dishes —— win, 
Start making Goa 7 ‘ 
dad) Money Now! Supply Or the water tap at the sink. wom MAKE BIG MON EY .. 
your friends and o - . Selling Fine Monuments mak 
WATER som Secenes Soa It is one of my most heart- Marble or granite. Save, buy direc erbe — 
meee Nec — felt wishes Hig commisaions. Free catalog & sain side Scores 
needex everywhere °; ° ° : id. . Ol 
USE ‘ in every home. . . To put this habit on the blink. eee ee Wotte Se aetaie. Suc, 
over 200 in all. You EXTR 
Geil al Ss FRIEF outfit o 4 ? ; : GUARANTEE MONUMENT CO. 
5 Mg Bena the To prevent this chipping, slip a 479-P Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, @& 
@eeeeeeeeeece . co eee ; - KRUS 
EASY CREIT, plus short piece of rubber tubing over | ~eerneeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee Bloo 
SEE YOUR PLUMBER LIBERAL PROFITS ; oe WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- ‘ 
OR PUMP DEALER on every cele, Wen- the ends of the faucets. This keeps TION always give your name and complete = 
ae re ers . a ° . : e 
FOR FREE BOOKLET too. Rush name and the china from striking the metal. address just as it appears on our address 
ee - 4 label. Better still, enclose with your letter f Ata 
write TO: CALGON INC. wr o fae A rubber mat on the drainboard of label from your latest copy of The Progres oe 
, Dept. . . : —_ 
HAGAN CPS... PITTSBURGH 90, PA. Lynchburg, Vo. | the sink will also help. ove Farmer sag 
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BIG BEGINNER’S KIT 






A fascinating hobby that will earn you extra 
dollars! With this big beginner's kit you can 
moke exquisite brooches, lovely earrings, 
ploce cards, barrettes, exotic necklaces. Kit 
complete with instructions. Packed in handy 
plastic tray. Only $2.95 postpaid. You must 
be delighted or your money back on our fa- 
novs 10-day guarantee! 


NEW GIANT CATALOG!!! Hundreds of kits in 
thelicraft, dresdenware, sequins, plastics, 
thinestones, etc. Send 25c today! Sheloart 
Studios, 3206 6th St. So., St. Petersburg, Fla. 























| SHELART STUDIOS, 3206 6th St. So, St. Petersburg, Flo. | 

Please send me —No. 133 Beginners Kits @$2.95 ec. pp i] 
| Check/Money order enclosed for $ | 
| Send NEW GIANT CATALOG [1] 25c enclosed. | 
, = | 
| Address | 

Gy State 1 



















Make Your Yard the 
Most Beautiful 
for Miles Around! 








in-reliev- 
id highly 
anctional 
onomical 
iblets. 


LETS 






Grows up to 
80 ft. high 


Early Blooming 


TULIP TREE 


' Special-by-Mail! $ 
Nothing ld plant will give 
: you as mach satlatection as one of ea. 


these tall, unbelievably lovely Tu- 
lip Trees. And it will increase the (3 for $2) 


T! 

















— ‘alue of your property hundreds of 

EY dollars in just a few years. Blooms early and long 

with dense masses of 6-petal tulip flowers. Leaves 

; are a deep rich green. Wonderful shade. Will 

t or be make your yard a show place for years to come. 

; cima, rows fast. Very hardy. We send a strong tree 

s aids. approximately 2-5 ft. tall, the ideal size for suc- 

4 rel qeetul transplanting. Limited supply! Send $1 
or 1, $2 for 3, postpaid. €.0.D.’s welcome. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 

co. EXTRA GIFT, a colorful Red Twig Dogwood. 

a, Ga. 

 —<—— 

ew KRUSE NURSERIES, Dept. 61159 

CRIP- Bloomington, tilinois 

plete A 

idress Name 

or the 

gres- Address 

















2758 — Flattering 
princess lines featured 
in a practical ample 
apron. Small, medi- 
um, large and extra- 
large sizes. Medium 
requires 34% yards 35- 
inch fabric. 








For Gifts 



















2753—Two aprons! Small, medium, 


large sizes. Medium, tea-style, 2% 
vards 35-inch fabric; coverall, 3% 
yards. 


2755—Pretty party aprons. One 
size. With pockets, am yee 35-inch 
fabric; with cuff, 1% yards a fabric 


and 1 yard stripe to match. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON 
ON PAGE 132. 


Rag Rug Magic 


Made With a Tooth Brush Handle 


By RUTH WHITNAH 


ITH 

tooth brush handle, I change 
strips of worn materials into rugs. 
I use the blanket stitch to “work” 
the rugs, instead of braiding or 
crocheting them. 


a needle made of a 


A busy little New England lady 
left this art to her friends. The 
work she had started was sent to 
me. Since then, it has become my 
most valued means of home decora- 
tion, and almost without cost. It is 
so easy to do. 

Any scraps of cloth, in strips, 
may: be combined to make a heavy 
and beautiful rug. These rugs are 
faster in the making than braided 


“HE 


4A 














ones. If they are given proper full- 
ness at the ends, they never “scootch 
up” in the center. 


First, make a needle by cutting 
off the bristles from a tooth brush. 
The remaining part will look like 
our sketch. The hole in the handle 
becomes the eye of your needle. 
Through this hole you thread the 
strips of material. The center of 
your rug is a simple braid, about a 
foot long. Overcast the ends firmly. 
Then, using the common blanket 
stitch, pull the rag strips through 
the loops in the braid, as shown in 
the illustration. 


Around and around you go with 
lightning speed, until your rug is 
as large as you wish. 


ee - —— 











Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 












...it makes linens 
SANITARY too! 


Clorox is the most efficient germ- 
killer of its kind. Besides making 
white and color-fast cottons and 
linens snowy-white, color-bright, 
Clorox makes them sanitary... 
provides added health protection! 


There's no better friend for laun- 
dering than Clorox, the 4 in 1 
product that bleaches, removes 
stains, deodorizes and makes lin- 
ens sanitary. And Clorox is free 
from caustic, extra gentle on fab- 
rics...an important, linen-saving 
feature exclusive with Clorox! 


And CLOROX kills germs in every- 
7] day cleaning, too! 

+, Yes, you safeguard 
your family’s health 
every time you use 
{ Clorox... not just on 
washday. Bathroom 
germ centers are hy- 
gienically clean when they’re 
Clorox-clean...for Clorox is one 
of the world’s great disinfectants, 
a type of disinfectant recom- 
mended by public health author- 
ities! See directions on the label. 








When it’s CLOROX-clean... 





it’s SAFER for Family Health! 
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Authoritative New 


For The 


DEAF 


Does a hearing impairment become pro- 
gressively worse? Are persistent or re- 
curring ear noises a sign of deafness? 
Does lost hearing cause other compli- 
cations? 

These and other important questions 
of vital interest to the 15 million persons 
in the United States who are hard of 
hearing are answered in an authoritative 
new illustrated booklet, “How You Can 
Help Yourself to Hear Better.” It is now 
available to the hard of hearing readers 
of this magazine without any cost or 
obligation whatsoever. 

To obtain your free copy, which will 
be sent in a plain wrapper, simply send 
your request to: Electronic Research Di- 
rector, Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 
1450 West 19th Street, Department 334D, 
Chicago 8, Illinois. A postcard will do. 











QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
Individually Fitted—Personally Serviced 





RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 


NEURITIS ST 
"al 


The way 
thousands of 
physicians 
and dentists 
recommend 


Anacin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
pain fast because Anacin is like a doctor's pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but a combination of medically proven, active 
ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
pain. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 











When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! 
Saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer."’ 





PUSH OUT 
CORNS 


FROM UNDERNEATH / 





Only BLUE-JAY Corn Plasters have new wonder drug, 


Phenylium 


that gets under your corn and helps push it out! 


us 
BLUE 


Greatest corn remedy discov- 
ery in 70 years! Tests show 
this new medication went to 
work 33% faster. New miracle 
drug, Phenylium (pronounced 
Fen-ill-ee-um), gets at the 
base of your corn and helps 
ease it out. Corn or callus 
plasters. At drug counters now, 


JAY 
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Meet the Master Farmer’s Wife 


(Continued from page 146) 


filled with good Dutch dishes; and 
recipe books that came with her 
range, refrigerator, freezer, and 
pressure saucepan. 

The Turners have definite plans 
for remodeling one room and fur- 
nishing it for a library. 

Mrs. Turner isn’t such a_ book- 
worm that she has no time for other 
things. Sewing amounts to a hobby 
with her, too. “Some folks say they 
don't have time to sew,” she said. 
“I have time to sew and don’t have 
time for some other things.” To 
make her sewing easier and faster 
she has an electric sewing machine 
with all attachments, including but- 
tonhole maker. She cuts several gar- 
ments at one time and then does the 
machine work. She is planning to 
have a room just for sewing. 

A well equipped kitchen, con- 
veniently arranged, helps the book 
lover and seamstress to have more 


oi 


Sewing is just one of Mrs. 


time for her hobbies. “My churn, 
mixer, toaster, range, refrigerator, 
dishwasher, washing machine, iron- 
er, iron, vacuum cleaner, freezer, 
and water heater cut my working 
time in half,” she said. 

A recent letter from Mrs. Turner 
tells me that on her birthday she 
received an automatic washing ma- 
chine and drier. 

Her percolator and toaster stand 
ready for use at all times. Frozen 
slices of bread go into the toaster 
and come out deliciously browned. 

Mrs. Turner makes cottage cheese 
for her family and for church din- 
ners. Another dish she often makes 
is Pawn Haas, a kind of liver pud- 
ding. She serves it with applesauce 
for breakfast. In fact, breakfast is 
never a “toast and coffee” meal at 
the Turners’. Pancakes and 
sage, fried chicken, steak, and fish 
are other breakfast favorites. 


Sau- 





The 


Turner’s hobbies. 
buttonhole attachment saves hours of tedious work. 





PERFECTLY 





Quilting, too, must be right if those gay, 
exquisite quilt-tops of yours are to be os 
perfect as your handiwork deserves. for 
beautiful quilting, Mountain Mist is the only 
answer—the perfect quilt filling. It is dazzling 
white, handles just like cloth, doesn’t stretch 
thin and is even thickness—eliminating annoy. 
ing thick and thin spots. And, thanks to the 
“Glazene" on both surfaces of the cotton, 
Mountain Mist is delightfully needle-easy, too, 
FREE PATTERN CATALOG 
Just send self addressed 3¢ stamped envelope 


(post card size) to STEARNS & FOSTER, Dept. 28, 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 
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AT ORY GOODS AND DEPARTMENT STORES 















For FRESH 
pure cane sugar 
you just cant 


beat DIXIE 


























The 1952 


N. C. STATE FAIR 
Raleigh 
October 14-18 


















Freight Paid 
Lettering and Footstone 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog Free 


EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 70, STATION F, ATLANTA G& 
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We Use Our 
Antiques 


By Mrs. F. B. Wyatt 


LIKE to make my antiques 
Sieve a place of usefulness, so 
all members of the family will ap- 
preciate them. 


My antiques are those handed 
down from my Grandfather Wilson. 
[put candy ina covered glass honey 
dish. The old washbow] becomes a 
fit bowl, and the pitcher can be 
used for several things such as a 
container for flowers, vines, and 
to serve refreshing drinks. The 
washstand that held an important 
place in the guest bedroom at my 
grandfather's is handy in our living 
room as a table cabinet to hold a 
radio and table lamp, and the draw- 
er holds small books or papers. We 
reserve the lower part for back 
copies of The Progressive Farmer 
and mail order catalogs, seed and 
tree catalogs. The old glass mug 
that sat by the water pitcher on the 
same washstand I now use to hold 
pens, pencils, and letter openers on 
my desk. I plan to get a conver- 
sion unit for an old coal oil lamp 
that belonged to my grandfather. 


Other antiques that serve useful 
lives are bread trays for fruit bowls, 
sewing or magazine containers. You 
can make them table height by 
making three-legged holders for 
them. I have seen flatirons used as 
bookends, Grandfathers’ mustache 
cups as thread holders, a slender 
spindle-back bench serving as a 
coffee table in front of a love seat; 
large iron pots used to hold wood 
or coal on the hearth of a modern 
fireplace. When there is no fire in 
the fireplace, an old brass kettle 
makes a nice waste can when placed 














in the fireplace on a hook. Large 
crocks and wood churns make use- 
ful containers to stand wet um- 
brellas in when placed near the 
doors on rainy days. 


Home Agents 
Meet 


COMING 

event is cast- 
ing its shadow 
before. Nov. 5—8 
the National 
Home Demon- 
stration Agents 
Association will 
get under way at 
the Sherman Ho- 
tel in Chicago, 
according to the president, Mrs. 
Carmen Johnson, Colorado home 
demonstration agent. Home agents 
hold workshops, study exhibits, 
and exchange ideas to make their 
Services more meaningful in their 
“unties. Miss Lilah Hembree, a 
Kentucky home agent, is secretary 
of the association. Mrs. Eugenia 
VanLandingham, North Carolina, 
8 second vice president. 





Mrs. Eugenia 
VonLandingham 
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OUTHEATS EM ALL! 


Enjoy a houseful of heat with so little fuel — 
Furnace volume heat for the price of a heater 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE!" 


* WAN SII 11] 





















| PATENTED AUTOMATIC 


| | OIL on GAS HEATERS 
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Only Siegler’s exclusive patented 
TWO-IN-ONE HEATMAKER does it— 
Compare before you buy any heater! 
* Every cent of your MONEY BACK if your new 
Siegler heater doesn’t deliver more and hotter heat 


at the floor outlet than any other comparable size 
heater regardless of make or price! 


SEE YOUR NEAREST DEALER OR WRITE SIEGLER, CENTRALIA, ILL. 








For proof — make the Siegler ‘MATCH-TEST’ at your dealer — 


See the BIG 4 patented INVENTIONS and plus features! 
1—TROPICAL FLOOR HEAT 3-CARBON-FREE BURNERS 5—-PORCELAIN ENAMEL FINISH 













2-TWO-IN-ONE HEATMAKER 4-SIEGLER-MATIC DRAFT 6-—CAST IRON CONSTRUCTION 


SEE THE PATENTED FULLY AUTOMATIC 


& 
5 GAS HEATER 
Featuring Aropical: Floor Fieat 


Especially designed for LP Gas! 
MORE HEAT 
FOR LESS MONEY! 
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A\LonG CAME 2 BUMPER CROPS of bur- 
lap in arow... with a bountiful future 
predicted . . . and the price of burlap 
bags has dropped to pre-World War II 
levels. 


Cash in on this bright new picture. 
Order your fertilizer in burlap bags. 
They not only cost less, but the sale 
of the used bag amounts to a “‘dis- 
count” onevery bagof fertilizer you buy. 


Or—you can take the empty burlap 
bags and: fill ’em with straw to make 
implement seat cushions . . . use ’em 
for screening barns, poultry houses... 
making blankets for live stock ... wrap 
7em around water jugs as insulation to 
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Here’s why 
it pays you 
to order your 
fertilizer in 

BURLAP bags 


keep water cool... put them to 
hundreds of other important uses 
at no cost whatever. 


And Mr.—there’s not a better bag 
made for carrying fertilizer. Burlap is 
tough and dependable . . . won’t tear 
open... stacks easily . . . won’t be 
“eaten away” by the chemicals in 
your fertilizer. 


Tell your fertilizer man to “‘put it in 
burlap bags” and you'll trim your 
expenses by a worthwhile amount. If 
you want more information about bur- 
lap, just get in touch with your County 
Agent, or write to The Burlap Council, 
155 East 44th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 






















What About New 
Soil Conditioners? 


From information available, it 
appears there are wonderful 
future possibilities for synthetic 
soil conditioners. But until more 
research has been done, let’s 
use them on a trial basis only. 


INCE the announcement of a 

chemical soil conditioner, Kril- 
ium, last December by Monsanto 
Chemical Company, 25 or 30 more 
brands of synthetic soil condition- 
ers have been placed on the market. 
Fast development of this new in- 
dustry and some advertising claims 
being made for the conditioners 
have caused lots of confusion. 

Krilium is the only soil condition- 
er that has been extensively tested. 
Work has been done on Aerotil and 
Acrylon this year. Soils scientists 
we've talked with cautioned against 
using conditioners except on a trial 
basis until further research has been 
done. Here are some of the prob- 
lems you may run into: 

1. These conditioners do not form 
soil granules. They stablize soil 
granules that are formed by me- 
chanically stirring the soil. Claims 
have been made by some com- 
panies that applying their product 
to the surface of a hard soil is all 
that is necessary. This actually may 
do more harm than good. It’s en- 
tirely possible to fix or stabilize such 
a condition rather than improve it. 

2. It’s possible to apply too much. 
If so, the soil will become gummy 
and hard. About the only way to 
overcome this is to mix the con- 
ditioner by deep plowing. The 
amount of conditioner to use de- 
pends upon soil type, depth to which 
mixed, and concentration of active 
ingredient in the conditioner. It 
may vary as much as 200 to 2,000 
pounds per acre of the 100 per cent 
active ingredient. 

3. Conditioners are available in 
both powder and liquid forms. Most 
research has been done with pow- 
der. Several questions need to be 
answered before conditioners are 
recommended in a liquid form. 
Some materials lose their activity 
when dissolved in water. Others on 
the market are so low in the active 
ingredient they do very little good 


when used according to the manu- | 


facturers’ recommendations. 

4. Soil conditioners have no fer- 
tilizing value. Some companies are 
claiming fertilizer nutrients added 
to their synthetic soil conditioners. 
This, it appears, would be an ideal 
mixture. 
to show that when chemical fertil- 
izers are added, the soil granulating 
ability is reduced. More research is 
needed on this question. 

5. Synthetic soil conditioners re- 
act with the clay and silt part of a 
soil in stabilizing a good friable 
condition. They have very little if 
any effect on very sandy soils or on 
hivhly organic soils such as peat 


or muck. Harold Benford. 


There is some evidence | 


S T 0 Pp Weed and Grass Shotts 
Your Electric Fence Ling 


GET BULL-TIGHT 
FENCING WITH 
ONE WIRE! 





Model 45 





115 Volt A.c 
{ Nee 
WEEDS on CONTACT! am 
FAMOUS HOL-DEM ‘“‘WEED-KUTTER” 
weeds off on contact, eliminates ““nutsane 


shorts” on your fence line, holds stock when 
others fail, Controls stock the year 'roung ‘h 
any soil or weather condition, Guarantes ty 
hold stock even on the driest ground ,, . wig 


P . ' 
one wire! 5 YEAR GUARANTEE! 
Satisfaction or your money back. Investigats 
the ‘‘Famous’’ HoL-DeM Fencer. Six Models ty 
choose from, Write for FREE folder with 
on Hi-Line and Battery operated units, Bary 
money, work and time order today! 
Ask Your Local Dealer or Write: ‘ 


HOL-DEM FENCER CO. 
213 W. Franklin St. —-, South Carolin: 


hone 91 
DEALERS WANTED 





Amazing 
Sunflower ROTO-SAW 


A GREAT LAND CLEARER 


Attach to Ford or Ferguson 


LOW PRICED! 


Get the facts on this 

new and better patented 
power saw! Many superior 
features. One man operated. Outstanding for fast, safe & 
pendable sawing. Adjustable to many angles. Quicklys 
tached to Ford or Ferguson Tractors. 

A Great Work and Time Saver! Fells trees fast! pe 
logs and branches. Soon pays for itself. FREE 

Find out how easy and cheap it is toown a 
ROTO-SAW, also weed and brush cutter and post-hole dy 
ger. Some openings for dealers and agents. Write toda! 





SUNFLOWER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
51! Seuth Kansas Ave. Olathe, 











ALL - PURPOSE FARM DRIER 


Completely self-contained unit by Americe’s 
foremost Grain & Rice Drier manufacturer! 











For details, write 


NZER MAN 
luxome St., 





90 



































You can pull a 3-bottom piow with ease 
when you equip your Ford Tractor with @ 
95 h.p. 6-cylinder or a 100 h.p. V-8 Ford 
engine. Install it yourself or have your 
dealer do it, on your old or new tractor, 
with our change-over kit. The conversion 
costs about 3 as much as most 3-plow 
tractors. Fast, powerful, dependable. 
Write us TODAY, or have your tractor 
dealer do it. 


FUNK AIRCRAFT CO. 
Route 5-A Coffeyville, Kon. 
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packet of ideas 

tohelp you build, 

remodel, repair 

farm buildings = 
EASIER 

at LOWEST cost 


“Itchin” to go to work for you now. It’s the Carey 
“Hired Hand” —a harvest of down-to-earth, “do 
it yourself” information about tested products 
and methods for building, remodeling, repair and 
maintenance of all farm structures! Chock-full of 
money-saving, time-saving ideas. Offered to you 
FREE only by Carey. Fill in and mail coupon today 


oes fast! Zips a 
FREE 
wn a 
nd post-hole dig- 
's. Write today! 


INC, 
Olathe, Kansas 
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America’s 
vloctoret to get your Carey “Hired Hand” on the job! 
HO ait Jf A FEW JOBS THE CAREY 
nl t 
—— | "WIRED-HAND” WILL HELP YOU DO 
VE; Maintain and repair all types of 
R -. farm buildings. Insulate the farm 
| ~~ s—— welling, suggest a 
‘Tor: materials for economical con- “2 “¥ 
, struction and a 
th ease “ 
with Hea repairs. Wind-proof roofs— 
oo Protect and preserve buildings 
weet and equipment with farm- iL) 
3-plow boven paints and coatings. 
rdable. 
tractor 
Oo. Mail this coupon now! 
lle, Kon. Your ‘Hired Hand" will 
report to you 
—ee promptly! 





THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio, Dept. P-10 


Please rush my Carey “Hired Hand” to me at once! 
I want “his” help on my farm! 























What's Ahead 
(Continued from page 10) 


Fertilize winter pastures to take 
full advantage of the long pasture 
and mild winter. Check 
with your county agent or write to 
your college experiment station for 
its latest bulletin. Plan for enough 
silage and hay to carry you through 
60 to 90 days of rough weather. 


season 


Grade price differences in cotton 
are worth the trouble of making the 
higher grade. Based on support 
price of $32.02 cents at Memphis, 
you could get $2.75 a bale just by 
raising your grade from Middling 
to Strict Middling on 15/16 cotton. 
On the other hand, if you let your 
cotton go down one grade from 
Middling to Strict Low Middling, 
youll lose $9.25 per bale. Get the 
most for your crop by: 

1. Taking only cotton that is dry 
to the gin. 

2. Providing trailer beds to hold 
one bale only without tramping. 

3. Keeping water kegs and lunch 
pails out of the cotton. 

4. Making sure that bales weigh 
500 pounds. 

5. Covering cotton in the field 
at night or if rain comes. 


6. Asking ginner to cut a sample ° 


to send for free cotton classing. 

Peanut market may sag under 
weight of a good crop. Four meth- 
ods of support are open to growers 
wishing to take the loan. You may 
store on the farm under CCC su- 
pervision, store in accredited ware- 
houses, make a purchase agreement 
with CCC, or receive an advance 
through your peanut cooperative. 
You may not sell excess acreage 
peanuts at oil prices without pen- 
alty this year. 


Marketing Guides 


Hold corn in farm or elevator 
storage past harvest. Clean up cot- 
tonfield early. Bad weather will 
lower grade. 


Sell mature sweet potatoes. 








Buy common cattle bargains if | 


you have roughage. 

Move hogs to market as 200- 
pound weight is reached. 

Sell your milk as Grade A where- 
ever possible. 

Hold soybeans for higher post- 
harvest market. 


Things To Do This Month 

Breed dairy cows for late sum- 
mer and fall freshening in 1953. 

Breed sows late in month for 
January-February pigs. 

Finish seeding your permanent 
pastures. 

Creep-feed those fall pigs—on 
corn and oats. 

Start lights in the laying house. 

Fill your broiler house to hit 
winter high market. 

Plant a full 


garden crops. 


acreage of winter 
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Are Easily Adapted 








to Every Farm Purpose— 


The Year Cound 


With a low cost, fire and lightning safe, 
weathertough, Butler Building you can protect 
grains, livestock, hay, feed, seed. You can protect 
your investment in valuable farm equipment, 
crops, and livestock. You can change the use of 
your Butler Building to meet the needs of the 
changing seasons ... or you can use your Butler 
Building for several purposes at the same time. 





For a Butler Building to meet your farm needs, 
see your Butler dealer or mail coupon today. 


Straight Sidewalls . . . Use all the space you pay for. 











a al ci an an awamanawane 
For prompt reply, address: ; 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 

7304 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Missouri l 

| 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING {([] Please send information about Butler Buildings. | 
COMPANY {-] Send name of my nearest Butler dealer, | 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI | 
Galesburg, Illinois —_— ! 
Richmond, California | 
Birmingham, Alabama P.O. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota R.F.D. State | 
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RAYMOND UPCHURCH, 
Farm™Manager, Fieldstream Farms, 
Route 3, Raleigh, N. C. And Mr. 
Upchurch continues: “We cleared 
75 acres of new land for permanent 
pasture this Spring. We used a 
Rome plowing harrow equipped 
with LaBelle cutout discs, and I 
found LaBelle Dises do a job in 
rough going. These discs reduce the 
debris left after clearing new ground 
into good, workable seed bed.” 
Ray Upchurch should know. 
Under the ownership of Mr. V. J. 
Cowing and Mrs. Bill P. Flythe, 
FIELDSTREAM FarMs is really bus- 





tling. Since this farm is being con- 
verted into a livestock farm, there 
is considerable ground to clear for 
pasture. No effort is being spared 
to develop good permanent pastures. 
and that’s why Ray Upchurch picked 
a heavy duty harrow equipped with 
LaBelle Discs. 


Extra disc life; quality, slow tem- 
pered steel; expert craftsmanship 
... these are some of the features 
of Crucible LaBelle Discs that have 
made them part of farming for more 
than 70 years. Look for the triangu- 
lar trade mark — % — your mark 
of quality. 





j | 
CR U C | o LE! first name in special purpose steels 








52 years of \ Foie) steelmaking 


AGRICULTURAL STEELS 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 


STAINLESS ¢ REX HIGH SPEED + TOOL + 


ALLOY «+ 


MACHINERY « SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 














Coming Events 


Halloween, Oct. 31; General Elec- 
tion Day, Nov. 4; Armistice Day, 
Nov. 11; Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 27. 

North Carolina State Fair, Raleigh, 
Oct. 14—18; South Carolina State 
Fair, Columbia, Oct. 20—25. 

Nutrition Conference for Feed In- 
dustry, State College, Raleigh, Dec. 
11—12. 

Apple Harvest Festival, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., Oct. 8—11. 

North Carolina and American For- 
estry Associations, Asheville, Oct. 12— 
15. 

Natural Resource Conservation 
Week, Virginia, Oct. 12—18. 

Fifth Annual Rural Health Confer- 
ence, Raleigh, Oct. 15. 

Fourth Annual Tobacco Festival, 
Richmond, Oct. 16—18. 

National Home Demonstration 
Council and Country Women’s Coun- 
cil, USA, Raleigh, Oct. 25—30. 

National 4-H Club Achievement 
Week, Nov. 1—9. 

North Carolina Home Economics 
Association, Greensboro, Nov. 7—8. 

86th Annual National Grange Meet- 
ing, Rockford, IIl., Nov. 12—21. 

North Carolina State Grange, Ra- 
leigh, Oct. 19—22. 

Virginia Farm Bureau Convention, 
Richmond, Nov. 17—19. 

Livestock and Dairy Events — Na- 
tional Tamworth Swine Show and 
Sale, Winston-Salem, N. C., Oct. 3—4; 
Dixie Classic Livestock Exposition, 
Winston-Salem, Oct. 7—11; National 
Milk Producers Federation, Atlanta, 
Nov. 9—13. 

North Carolina Feeder Calf Sales— 
October; Statesville, lst; Clyde, 2nd; 
Siler City, 3rd; Laurel Hill, 6th; Pem- 
broke, 7th; Greensboro, 9th; Hillsboro, 
10th. 

Virginia Feeder Calf Sales—Octo- 
ber: Beuna Vista, Ist; Lynchburg, 
2nd; Bedford, 3rd; Staunton, 3rd; 
Roanoke, 7th; Richmond, 8th; Harri- 
sonburg, 9th; Winchester, 10th; Mon- 
terey, 13th; Abingdon, 14th; Front 
Royal, 14th; Fredericksburg, 15th; 
Galax, 15th; Wytheville, 17th; Peters- 
burg, 17th; Front Royal, 21st; Dan- 
ville, 24th; Ewing, 24th. 

National FFA Convention, Kansas 
City, Oct. 13—16. 

National 4-H Club Congress, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 30—Dec. 4 

Morning star October: Jupiter. Eve- 
ning stars October: Venus, Mars (red). 

Full moon, Oct. 3; new, Oct. 18, 


For More Fun, Beauty 
(Continued from page 6) 

make every poultryman more eager 
to cash in on his opportunities. .. . 
Tobacco farmers (they seem to 
have more pests and blights than 
anybody else) can at least get their 
1953 crop off to the right start by 
reading pages 22-23. ... Dairymen 
hurt by drouth will get help (24) 
from Virginia’s famous manager of 
dairy farms, C. T. Rice. . . . Sen- 
sational claims for the new “soil 
conditioners” get a dressing down 
on page 154... . No matter what 
variety of farmer you are, you will 
find questions and answers to help 
you on pages 82-83... . And Bill 
Casper, the old ad-reader, has a 
contest with $165 in prizes that he 
is announcing on page 161. 

P. S.—After reading “How To 
Court a Girl in Mexico” (Page 32), 
we decided it would be a hundred 
times more fun to court a girl—or 
maybe half a dozen girls —right 
here in Dixie. 
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“Glad weve | 
ad weve got GOULD 
Egg production, milk production, meg 
production—everything’s etter on the frp 
when a dependable Goulds Water Syn 
is on the job. Pays for itself quickly~i, 
time and labor savings—eeps on Paying 
dividends year after year! : 
See 'em today... 


The amazing Balanced 
Flow Jet (illus.), a con. 
plete Shallow well systex 
that needs no tank, Also; 
mew tank-mounted des 
well unit. Both at populy 
prices. 
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PUMPS INC. | 
Dept. P-21, Seneca Falls, NY. ! 
Please send details on your pumps and nameof | 
my nearest distributor. 
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Turn Timber into Profits 


> ~ - . 

é Pe ae oa a For 2 > ‘a 
Turn your timber into bigger profits witha 
Farquhar Sawmill—the most accurate mill 
money can buy! Rugged, dependable Fa 
quhar mills operate faster with les 
power... handle easily . . . give yearsof 
faithful service without breakdowns. Pre- 
cision construction cuts depreciation and 
maintenance costs. Check these cost-cit- 
ting features: cool running on roller bear 
ings, extra heavy mandrel with big sW# 
collar, double belt feed, powerful cable ca 
riage movement. Five sizes to handle aly 


A. B. FARQUHAR, LTD. 
805 Duke St., York, Pa. 
Division of THE OLIVER CORPORATION 














‘WANTED 
| MAN WITH CAR | 














It’s no trick to make 
good money when you 
use your car a3 a McNess “Store 
on Wheels.” Farmers buy everything 
they can from McNess Men because 
MecNess Products are tops in quality, 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 
We Supply Capital— Start Now! 
There's no better work anywhere. Pays 
well, permanent, need no experience to 


start, and we supply capital to help you day. 
ee started quick. You begin making m« rey fir EE. 
rite at once for McNess Dealer Book. It’s @ 


Tells all—no obligation. 











THE McNESS CO., 28 Clark St., Freeport, & 
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COVERS 


They're woven right here in the 
South from selected American 
grown cotton. And they’re made 
extra strong with double stitched, 
flat seams and tape selvages. Their 
tough, tear resistant tobacco canvas 
defies wind and weather. Be sure 
toinsist on Kendall Covers—“‘top” 
protection for your tobacco crop! 


KENDALL makes all 3 types 
of SEED-BED COVERS 


Plain — gives your tobacco 
seedlings the most pro- 
tection for the least 
money ... hemmed ends 
for extra strength. 


Metal Eyelets —make 
this cover real easy to 
handle Eyelets are strong, 
rust-proof, hold through 
rain and wind - storms. 


Herculox”* Eyelets 
— plastic-treated, tough 
...heat-sealed right into 
the fabric. The finest 
covers you can buy... at 
no extra Cost. 
* Pat. No. 2,401,997 


Enjoy Your 
State Fair 


OUR annual state fair is an ideal 
place for you and your family 
to relax and have a good time... 
learn more about crops and _ live- 
stock and the industries that serve 
you... and exhibit top examples of 
your own farming skill. Carolina 
farmers are marking these dates on 
their calendars and looking forward 
to them eagerly: 
Oct. 14-18—North Carolina 
State Fair, Raleigh 
Oct. 20-25—South Carolina 
State Fair, Columbia 


These fairs, according to reports, 
will be bigger and better than ever 
before. The North Carolina State 
Fair, for instance, will feature first 
use of its $1.5 million coliseum, 
called by architects “the most mod- 
perm building of its kind in the 
| world.” At both fairs premium 
|awards are at top levels which 
should attract outstanding agricul- 
tural exhibits. Entertainment fea- 
tures of high quality are scheduled. 
| And at each of the fairs you'll find 
‘our Progressive Farmer booth 
where we hope yon'll drop in and 
vote on our covers. 





You, your wife, and your children 
| will all enjoy the fair in your state. 
| And here’s another thought: If it 
| was impossible for you to have an 

exhibit this year, why not start now 
planning an exhibit for next year’s 
fair? You'll have fun doing it, and 
| even if you don’t win a prize, you 
iwill enjoy participating. Prepare 
| your exhibit in the same spirit rec- 
/}ommended for athletes in the Olym- 
| pic Games: 

“The important thing is not to 
win, but to take part. The impor- 
tant thing in life is not the triumph, 
but the struggle. The _ essential 

pet is not to have conquered, but 
to have fought well.” 


Free Building Plans 


South Carolina 


ERE are building plans which 
Clemson College offers free to 
| South Carolina readers: 

5029, Smokehouse. . . . 5063, Hog- 
scalding equipment. . . . 7014, Five- 
room farmhouse. . . . 5681, Movable 
| cattle-loading chute. . . . 7010, Four- 
| room farmhouse. .. . 7018, Five-room 
farmhouse. . . . 152, Combination 
milking barn and milkhouse. . . . 4503, 
Cattle corral. . . . 7019, Five-room 
| farmhouse. . . . 141, 20x 20 brooder 
|house. Circulars: 331, Farm home 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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RUST COTTON PICKER! 


RUST COTTON PICKER 


” 


Successful cotton growers from all 
Pe areas choose the Rust Cotton 


SS 
QU — sa 


Picker for maximum picking effi- 
ciency and cotton yield. 


For large acreages... 


Rust self-propelled, 
two-row or tandem 
picker 
“Your machine picked 
from 95-98% of the 
cotton.” 


E. E. Johnson 
Harrisonburg, La. 


You can pick approximately two acres per hour with the 
Rust Two Row Model... travel at three miles per hour... 
pick with minimum disturbance to green bolls leaving 
them in condition for second or third picking. Machine is 
simple, accessible ...easy to repair... gets less trash than 
any other cotton harvester. May be operated as a tandem 
picker in high yield cotton or for harvesting under adverse 
conditions. 


MOST COTTON Pienea 


smaller acreage farms... 


Rust tractor-mounted unit 


“Covering on the average of 

10 acres ... getting on the 

average of 8 bales per day.” 
E. K. Gardner 
Winnsboro, La. 


Smaller acreage farmers get picking 

efficiency from the economically 

priced, single row, tractor-mounted 

unit. Picks an average of an acre an 

hour... normal tractor speed is three 

mph. Fits Ford, Ferguson, John Deere A, 
Massey-Harris 44 and many other tractor models. 


Your original investment in a Rust Cotton Picker is 
quickly repaid because operating and maintenance costs 
are lower...acreages that you can harvest are larger. 
Learn today how The Rust Cotton Picker can serve you. 


See your dealer or send coupon below for full information. 


|plans (10 cents to out-of-state resi- 
| dents). 304, Motorized barrel 
| churn. 323,Homemade electric 
| brooder. . . . 462, Homemade electric 
pig brooder. 


THE RUST COTTON PICKER sen rcarson: inc. Pine bivt, Arkonses 


Ben Pearson, Incorporated 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Address orders to G. H. Stewart, : F 
Please send me literature describing the Rust Cotton Picker. 


Leader, Agricultural Engineering 
Extension Work, Clemson, S. C.4 
Look next month and the next after 
for similar free building plans that 
will be offered by N. C. State Col- 
lege and VPI. 
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County 











or write 


KENDALL MILLS, Newberry, S. C. 
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YOURS 
for 


SEEDS.. 


WOOD'S 
SEED 
CATALOG 














For farm or garden—you’ll 
find WOOD’S Fall Seed Cat- 
alog contains everything you 


need. Full description of our new superior 
varieties plus all our improved old favorites. 
This big, colorful book, from the South’s larg- 
est Seed House, is yours FREE for the asking. 


See your dealer or write to 


T.W. WOOD< SONS 


RICHMOND, VA. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 





1879 


















WE'RE HEADIN’ FOR THE 
LAST ROUNOUP—THEY USE 
-f WOLMANIZED a 

=| PRESSURE-TREATED |— saunt @ oe 
POSTS AND LUMBER! 




















PROTECT your barn floors and sills, feeding troughs and the 


foundation areas of your outbuildings... as well as your fence posts 
and boards... against decay and termite attack. Be sure you have 
longer-lasting pressure-treated Wolmanized* lumber in these vul- 
nerable sections—and insure longer life for the entire building. 


This folder tells you how Wolmanized pressure-treated 
lumber can save money on your farm. Ask your lumber 


dealer for a copy or write to: 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING CO. Gy 


Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. = 


Wo 


IN THE CAROLINAS: 


Greenville Wood 
Preserving Company 
Greenville, 

So. Carolina. 
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PRESSURE @ TREATED 
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What's New 


(Continued from page 12) 


it is probable that the chemical in- 
vestigations will affect future grad- 
ing standards, and, eventually, the 
types of tobacco grown, as well as 
the curing. But, they add, that 
probably is a long way off. 


Cuts in Burley 
Acreage Grow 


Burley tobacco growers can ex- 
pect still further cuts in their al- 
ready reduced acreage allotments. 
Congress earlier this year reduced 
the minimum allotment from 1 acre 
to 7/10 acre. 

That was a compromise between 
|the House bill which would have 
permitted allotments down to % 
|acre. House Agriculture Commit- | 
tee Chairman Harold Cooley is re- 
ported ready to reintroduce the 4- 
acre minimum again next year. 

The law, however, provides that 
no reduction below 1 acre must be 
by more than 1/10 acre in any one 
year. Tobcco officials say two-thirds 
of all burley tobacco growers in 
1953 will have an allotment of 1 
acre or less. The national average 
will be about 1% acres. 





What Farmers Think 


The Family Farm Policy Re- 
view, first official Government farm 
opinion poll ever made, is signifi- 
cant. But the official summary of 
findings reveals little that is new 
or sensational. 

The opinion surveys were made 
at some 7,000 community meetings 
attended by more than 200,000 
farmers, merchants, bankers, law- 
yers, preachers, USDA farm agency 
employees, and others. Some con- 
clusions drawn from the survey 
are: Farmers overwhelmingly ap- 
proved the survey idea, and only | 
a few thought it was politically in- | 
spired; nearly all farmers like price | 
supports and a “heavy preponder- | 
ance” favor 100 per cent of parity | 
supports; ACP payments were the | 
most controversial subject, but most | 
farmers favor them; a minority op- 
posed production controls, and | 
there was a “strong negative” opin- | 
ion on the Brannan Plan; most | 
farmers thought the USDA was do- } 
ing a good job, and there was 
“rather general” approval of such 
agencies as PMA, FHA, REA, 
BAE, Farm Credit, extension, For- 
est Service and Crop Insurance. 
|Most farmers mentioned need for 
| more: research. 








More Land To 
Go to Grass | 


Grassland goals are to be an in- 
novation in the 1953 farm produc- 
tion program. Individual farm and 
county goals are expected to add 
up to a 30 per cent increase in acre- 
age under conservation practices in 
the South, as compared with a 
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Both Models Available with Doll 

Save time! Eliminate back- 
breaking work! Cut hired- 
labor costs! Gain more free 
time! Do all this with your 
Belt Harvest- Handler — the 
original, lightweight, one- 
man portable elevator. It 
meets your many general 
handling needs — winter, 
spring, summer, fall. 


Typical Handling Capacities 
— Model B, 200 bushels; 
Model C, 380 bushels of ear 
corn per hour at 35° angle. 
Lengths — 16 and 20 ft. 
Weights — less than 100 lbs. 
with power units removed. 


. B Write for literature! 


~ {WE BELT CORPORATION 


7364 Stahi Rd., Orient, Ohio 


See The Belt Harvest-Handler 


Todd Company, Inc. Exhibit 
North Carolina State Fair 











ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 


Farguchear SAWMILLS 


Turn Timber into Profits 








Turn your timber into bigger profits with a 
Farquhar Sawmill—the most accurate mill 
Money can buy! Rugged, dependable Far- 
qQuhar mills operate faster with less 
Power ... handle easily . . . give years of 
faithful service without breakdowns. Pre- 
cision construction cuts depreciation and 
maintenance costs. Check these cost-cut- 
ting features: cool running on roller bear- 
ings, extra heavy mandrel with big saw 
collar, double belt feed, powerful cable car- 
Mage movement. Five sizes to handle any 
sawmill need. Write for free information to: 


A. B. FARQUHAR, LTD. 
: 805 Duke St., York, Pa. 
: Division of THE OLIVER CORPORATION 











national goal of 25 per cent. In the 
South an effort will be made to in- 
crease by 35 per cent the number 
of farmers participating. 
Agriculture Department officials 
estimate that the Government will 
pick up about 50 per cent of the 
bill for such practices as pasture 
seeding, increases in use of lime, 
phosphate, and potash, clearing 
land of brush, building dams, 
ponds, etc.- In order to participate 
in the program, each farmer must 
adopt an approved conservation 
program for his farm and follow 


| recommendations of SCS and PMA. 


Headline News 


In its Sept. 8 Cotton Report, 
USDA trimmed its estimate of the 
1952 crop to 13,889,000 bales. The 
6 per cent decrease over its 14,- 
735,000-bale August forecast was 
blamed on hot, dry weather. 


USDA is revising American Up- 


| land cotton grade standards. The 


revision will abolish the Middling 
Fair and Strict Good Middling 
standards for white cotton. 

Forest fires in 1951 dropped 21 
per cent in number. This is the 
lowest record since 1946. Acreage 
burned dropped from 15,518,000 


| acres in 1950 to 10,781,039 acres 


in 1951. All Southern states showed 
a reduction in acres burned except 


| Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 


In opening the International 


| Grassland Congress, Secretary of 


Agriculture Charles Brannan said 
the United States is getting only a 
fourth the production from its graz- 
ing land that it has a right to ex- 
pect, and that grassland agricul- 
ture is about 25 years behind prog- 
ress in other types of agriculture. 

Four states—Georgia, North Car- 
olina, Iowa, and Washington—now 
have a federal-state indemnity pro- 
gram to wipe out the swine disease, 
vesicular exanthema. Payments 
will be made to producers for in- 
fected and exposed animals when 
it is necessary to slaughter the ani- 
mals under the program. If the 
state can pay 50 per cent of the 
cost, the Federal Government will 
do likewise, and the owner will re- 
ceive full market value. In cases 
where states pay less than 50 per 


cent, the Federal Government will 


pay the same amount as the state. 


The reduction or entire elimina- 
tion of X-disease (hyperkeratosis) 
in cattle may be possible on many 
farms if cattle are kept away from 
tractors, combines, bulldozers, and 
other farm machinery where it may 


| be possible for them to consume 
grease or oil. 


USDA’s 1952 Yearbook is a 952- 
page volume about “Insects.” There 
are 72 color plates and many black 
and white photos and line draw- 
ings to help you identify important 
insects. It tells how to make better 
use of the beneficial insects and to 
control the ones that do an esti- 
mated $4 billion a year damage. 
The best way to get a free copy is 
through your Senator or Congress- 
man. Copies for sale cost $2.50 and 
should be ordered from Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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LAYS FAT ON FAST! 


Hog Hussler is a new feed from the bag in—is everythin 


you ever wanted in a hog grower an 
fattener. 
Hog Hussler is made to do ONE job and do it well. That 
job is to grow pigs fast from 75 lbs. up and 
to lay on fat ina use. 
Hog Hussler is a complete feed—no grain needed. The 
careful balance between carbohydrates, pro- 
teins, vitamins and minerals is planned to 
give quick growing—quick fattening and do 
it with half as much Hog Hussler as an 
incomplete feed. 
Just feed Kasco Hog Hussler in hoppers or 
troughs as it comes from the bag and you 
can look forward to top speed growth- at a 
substantial saving. 

Hog Hussler is one of several sensational new Kasco Hog 
Feeds. Each one is designed to do a specific job in the hog raising 
cycle, and do it better dea any feed ever before available. There is 
a special Kasco hog feed for any kind of feeding program you 

refer and a Kasco feeding plan for any condition. These feeds 
include Kasco Pig Zip (a super starter); Kasco Gest-Rite and Kasco 
Pig ’N Sow Concentrate. 
See your Kasco Dealer for full particulars 
about how you can use one or more of these 
new Kasco hog feeds to good advantage. 











Toledo, Ohio 








Sell it easily with a Progressive 











Farmer Classified Ad! 


ROBERTSONS || meee 


BROADCASTER 


PROVEN COSTS AS LITTLE AS Factory-to-you plon saves real 
$ é freight propeid bam money. Sturdy, low-cost construc- 





ion. Speciol hitch. No-Clog ogi- 


totor. Gives exact spreading— 50 


FERTILIZERS |Werecoo So Negi 

















SWEDESBORO 44, NEW JERSEY 
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No Monument is More Durable 
than the stone from which it is cut. 


Though the design be most artistic and the workmanship reach per- 
fection, the finished monument can never be more beautiful or last longer 
than the stone from which it is cut. 


Ask your monument dealer for genuine 


WINNSBORO BLUE GRANITE 


_p——— 


“The Silk of the Trade” 

















It meets all tests for strength, 
durability and beauty, and excels 
as a monumental stone. 

It is most lasting because it is 
composed of the most durable min- 
erals known. 

It is superbly beautiful because 


Inscriptions on it are clearly legi- 
ble because of the marked contrast 
between cut and polished surfaces. 


There are many granites which 
have a_ surface resemblance to 
Winnsboro Blue Granite, but they 





do not possess its durable qualities 
and lasting beauty. 


it is made up of the substance of 
precious stones and gems. 


Write for FREE illustrated booklet, “FACTS for the Memorial Buyer” 
Winnsboro Granite Corporation, Rion, S. C. 








Like all ANVIL BRAND Work ‘n’ Play 
Clothes, Anvil Dungarees are styled and 
built for folks who care about what they 
wear. Such snug comfort in their model- 
ing. Such a feeling of du- 
rability about the leathery cloth 
and sturdy stiching. 








Pick up a lace-back, regular or zipper- 
front model. They are featured by 
leading stores. Notice the care- 
ful workmanship, strong, deep 
pockets, sturdy reinforcements 
Women and misses will delight 
in their especially figure-fash- 
ioned ‘‘jeans.’’ Read the Tag O’ ¢ 
Facts on every garment. Com- 
pare by wearing. You'll be glad 
the day you decided on ANVIL 
BRAND. 


ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES 
Since 1899 High Point, N. C. 





Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll save time and money by it. 








The Peak of 





CAN DO THE 
WORK OF 20 MEN 









\_ Quality 
with CONTINENTAL'S COL Oo 

—  POST-HOLE DIGGER 

" - to 080 bel Hog Cholera Serum and Virus 

| sce any soll. Hog Cholera Vaccine 

] One-man operated— Swine Erysipelas Serum 

a! dl Be ng mm Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum 

Corynebacterium-Pasteurella Serum 
COLORADO brand Serum and Biologics have 


a trouble - free record for over a quarter 
century. 

Produced under Government supervision 
in high altitude that is bathed in ultra- 
violet rays. . . Nothing finer. . . Nationwide 
outlets. 
or) SS Write today for free 


Ne illustrated booklet. 
CONTINENTAL BELTON CO. COLORADO SERUM CO. 


4950 YORK ST. DENVER 16, COLO. 















Attached to Digger in 2 
minutes—winds or unwinds 30 
rods a minute. Write for 
FREE catalog—today! 


mnath, ¢ India i,lowa 








Box 162, Olathe, Kans Box 594, San Jose. Calit 

















Trees: A ““Money Crop” 


(Continued from page 15) 
7 


last year 1,200,000 cords of North 
Carolina pulpwood were sold to 
supply the South’s booming paper 
industry. Your trees are far more 
valuable than before. They de- 
serve better treatment than they 
have been getting. 

For too long our forests have 
been treated as a mine rather than 
a crop. We have taken what we 
wanted from our woods without 
thought of putting it back. “High- 
grading’—the cutting of the most 
valuable species of trees—has re- 
sulted in a shift to inferior trees 
and has made it a tough job to get 
high yields. About 4 million acres 
of our North Carolina forest land— 
nearly one-fourth of the total—is 
not stocked with forest-producing 
species. Nearly 1 million acres 
need to be replanted. Properly 
managed, our sawtimber stands 
should average 8,000 board feet 
per acre on the coast and 5,000 
board feet per acre in the moun- 
tains. At present, the average saw- 
timber stand in the state is only 
2,200 board feet per acre. 

Fire has played a ghastly role in 
depleting our forests. Over a five- 
year period it is estimated that 
the following portion of our Tar- 
heel forests are burned over: 


Percentage 


Mountain area.... 1.2 
Piedmont . ee Py 
Coastal Plain .....40 


Careful studies indicate that 95 
per cent of forest fire damage is 
caused by just two factors—human 
carelessness and human cussed- 
ness! Preaching against forest fires 
won't get us to first base until 
every citizen realizes how damag- 
ing fires are. We must all adopt 
the vigilant attitude of the Master 
Farmer who instructed his help- 


ers: “When you see smoke, drop 
whatever you're doing and put out 
the fire. Even if you're holding 
baby, drop it and stop that fire!” 

Insects also wreck havoc in oyr 
woods. The pine beetle and pine 
borer are insidious enemies. Al] 
insect pests and forests diseases 
must be fought as steadfastly as 
fires if we are to reap a bountiful 
harvest from our timber money 
crop. Nor is it a harvest of dollars 
alone we're talking about, either, 
For forests are the greatest of all 
soil conservation crops. They hold 
soil, conserve moisture, prevent 
floods. Good forests stimulate 
greater yields from all other crops, 


Nor is it the farmer alone who 
benefits from good forestry. Last 
year the sale of forest products in 
North Carolina totaled $778 mil- 
lion from these sources: 

Lumber............ $305,000,000 

Pulp and Paper 

Products......244,000,000 

Furniture............ 239,000,000 


Some 86,000 workers now work 
in the woods and wood conversion 
plants. This amounts to about 
one-fifth of our total industrial 
employment. It is second only to 
textiles as a source of industrial 
employment in the state. 

So, it’s not only himself the 
farmer is working for when he 
treats his timber as a crop. He’s 
helping to produce the raw ma- 
terial for one of the state’s largest 
industries. If he fails them, wood 
industries will move on to other 
states and the loss to the farmer 
would be catastrophic. 

You'll find some valuable guides 
in the five-point table herewith. 
For further help, see your exten- 
sion forester, county agent, or 
write me direct. 





AROLINAS-VIRGINIA and 

Maryland farmers have lots 
of free, expert aid available to 
help with their tree farming. 
Your county agent, extension 
forester, and state forester are 
eager to help you get the top 
dollar from your woods. They 
will be glad to assist you in the 
following five steps in treating 
your timber as a crop: 

1. Cruise your timber — Go 
into your forests and measure 
every tree. Learn what you've 
got so youll know its value. 
Mark trees ready for cutting. 

2. Make selective cuttings— 
Cut and market mature ‘trees. 
Thin defective trees. Leave 
healthy, growing trees until 
they reach maximum growth. 
Market large trees for sawtim- 
ber. Harvest other selected 
trees for pulpwood. 

3. Seed idle acres—Put out 
pine seedlings on land not suit- 
ed for other crops. You'll not 





Five Rules for Forest Profits 


only put these acres into profit- 
able production, you'll lessen 
soil erosion and conserve mois- 
ture. Soil conservation starts in 
the woods. 

1. Fight fire and insects— 
The best way to fight fire is to 
prevent it. Plow fire lanes 
through your woods. Urge your 
farm help and your neighbors 
to join you in stopping fire dam- 
age. See your forest fire war- 
den and arrange to notify him 
if fire breaks out. Notify your 
county agent or extension for- 
ester immediately when you 
detect insect damage. 

5. Sell timber on competitive 
bids—Don't take the first offer 
you get for your timber. Have 
it cruised. Then put it up for 
written competitive bids. Many 
farmers have doubled or tre- 
bled timber income in this way. 
It’s the only way to assure 
yourself of a top price for your 
timber crop. 
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26 of Them — $165 in All 


ERE it is. Didn’t I tell you? 

The editor did what he said 
he would. He gave me the-mon- 
ey for some more prizes to go to 
them as reads the ads in this 
magazine. Only he did better 
than I thought he would. He’s 
goin’ to let me give 26 prizes in- 
stead of 21. And for these 26 
prizes, he’s puttin’ up $165 in- 
stead of $100. 

Now here’s what I aim to do: 
For the best letter wrote by man 
or boy tellin’ me what ad in this 
month’s magazine you like best 
and why (don’t forget to tell 
why), I’m goin’ to give $25. For 
the best one wrote by a woman 
or girl, I’m goin’ to give $25. All 
prizes after these first two will go 
to whoever writes the next best 
letters, whether it’s man, woman, 
boy, or girl. 

The second prize is goin’ to be 
$20; and the third, $15. Then 
will come two $10 prizes; five $5 
prizes; five for $3 apiece; and 
then 10 at $2 apiece. These prizes 
is goin’ to be paid in cash. They 
ain't goin’ to be paid in knick- 
knacks that ain’t worth nothin’ 
and that you wouldn’t want if 
you got them. It’s going to be 
cash and nothin’ else. 

Now all you have to do is look 
over the ads in this month’s mag- 


azine, pick out the one that inter- 
ests you most, and write me say- 
in’ which one it is and why it 
interests you. It don’t have to be 
a long letter. It don’t have to be 
in highfalutin language. Just 
write natural like you always do. 
But don’t forget to tell why you 
like the ad you pick out. And 
don’t forget to sign your name 
and address so we ll know where 
to send your prize if you win one. 


Mail your letter to me, 
Bill Casper 


The Progressive Farmer 


at either Dallas, Tex.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala.; or Ra- 
leigh, N. C.—whichever suits you 
best. Be sure to write it and mail 
it before Nov. 1, because I want 
to have time to read all your let- 
ters and let the editor get the 
prize winnin’ checks in the mail 
in time for Christmas. 

I’ve been writin’ about the ads 
in this magazine since before it 
got to be a magazine, when it 
was just a farm paper. Now I’m 
proud to give you a chance to 
write about them and get you to 
tell me which you like and why. 
And I sure am proud to be able 
to give you such fine prizes for 
doin’ it. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 











Is your plowing 


« TOUGH? 








| seldom easy to do a good job of plowing and conserving your soil. 
Conditions are rarely ideal. Too dry, too hard, too trashy — plowing 
is usually a tough job. Many Southern farmers have solved this problem 
with a Krause F-4 ONE-WAY mounted direct on their 3-point hitch 
tractors. Its four 26” discs, turning on anti-friction bearings, cut clean 
into hard, dry soil with positiye penetration, slicing through heavy trash. 
A heavy V-rim rear wheel controls side draft. There’s also a new 5-disc 


model — the Krause F-5. Dealers are showing the F-4 and F-5 plows now. 
For free folders, write to Krause Plow Corp., 350 S. Monroe, Hutchinson 
5, Kansas. 


(Adv.) 
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gas tobacco 


seed beds 


ccm OB 


DOW FUME x2 


Weeds and nematodes in tobacco beds can cost you plenty! Here is 
the way to kill them before planting. Gas your seed beds with Dow- 
fume MC-2—then look for a healthy, weed-free stand of seedlings. 


Soil fumigation with Dowfume MC-2 can eliminate hand-weeding. It 
lets you select a permanent plant bed site instead of moving your bed 
to a new location each year. It also reduces the size of plant bed areas 
since more plants can be grown in treated beds. 


Dowfume MC-2 contains Methyl Bromide for speedy, thorough pene- 
tration and fast aeration. It kills weed seeds and roots of perennial 
grasses such as Johnson, Bermuda and nut grass. It controls nema- 
todes, wireworms and other soil pests—as well as certain ‘““damping- 
off” fungi in the soil. Your Dow dealer can supply you with Dowfume 
MC-2 and the simple applicator, tubing and gasproof cover for its 
use. Or write for information. 


*Registered trademark of 
The Dow Chemical Company 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY | 
Agricultural Chemical Department 


Midland, Michigan CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 


ANDO AGRICULTURE 








Shorthorn Breeder Is Master Farmer 


(Continued from page 19) 

3. Breed to good beef type—thick, 
low-set, and fair size. 

4. Get better sires and_ replace 
breeding stock sold off with better and 
better stock. This problem especially 
faces all breeders. 

5. In Shorthorns the color trend is 
toward darker roans and reds. 

The Turner family’s first big suc- 
cess was with poultry. Stanley 
Turner, 18, works with his father 
in poultry and hatchery business. 
Besides 4-H and FFA training he is 
studying at Bridgewater College, 
but still works at home when not in 
college. The Turners keep about 
3,000 New Hampshire hens for 
hatching egg production, raising 
pullets for replacement and selling 
the old hens each year. Likewise 
they keep about 1,200 Bronze and 
Beltsville White turkey hens for 
hatching eggs and raise ‘replace- 
ments. “We use plenty of range 
with shade and grazing,” said Mr. 
Turner as we saw turkeys scattered 
over one hill and young pullets 
ranging on another hill. “Turkey’ 
hens and pullets grown on range 
produce the best hatching eggs.” 
A large chick battery house for 
starting chicks has an oil-heated 
boiler to provide warmth. 


The 500,000-egg hatchery al- 
ready mentioned, is operated sepa- 
rately from the farm, with the 
Turner family owning a fourth of 
that business. Ike Davis is man- 
ager. The plant is new and mod- 
ern, including a complete gasoline- 
operated power plant to supply 
electricity to run the hatchery in 
case of emergency power failure. 

Rounding out the diversified and 
well balanced Turner farming sys- 
tem is a basic pasture and feed pro- 
duction program coupled with soil 
building. Several pasture fields 
provide for rotation of grazing. In 
all the land the Turners use are 
171 acres of improved pasture of 
various mixtures. One fine field of 
Ladino clover-orchardgrass had 


See page 146 for Miss Hill's story 


been seeded after a crop of gy. 
beans and turkeys (on range), Th, 
orchardgrass grew as high as yoy 
head, and plenty of Ladino pita 
rank, too. So Mr. Turner cut it for 
a fine hay crop in addition to th 
grazing. Said he: “Poultry and 
barnyard manure make as much 
pasture, hay, and other crops as 
anything you can use. Poultry man- 
ure especially makes big crops,” 


But Mr. Turner combined jz, 
and mixed fertilizer with manure 
For instance, on 13 acres barley y 
put 200 loads manure, and 40) 
pounds 3-6-6 fertilizer per acre. 
Clover and alfalfa followed with 
more fertilizer and lime. In all the 
Turners grew last year: Wong bar- 
ley, 50 acres; Clinton oats, 10: 
mixed legume-grass hay, 65; Va. 
hart wheat, 20; and corn, 30 acres, 
Cropland is limed every three to 
four years and VPI recommended 
fertilizer is used. Each year about 
181 tons corn silage and 160 tons 
mixed hay are produced. 


The Turner farm is completel 
tractor-operated—no horses or 
mules are kept. Barns and other 
farm buildings are painted and 
kept in fine shape. In fact, the 
whole operation is smooth, well 
managed, and profitable. Here's 
the way the Turners summarize 
their own farm business: 


1. They have good teamwork. Each 
has his specialty but they plan and 
work together. Ed’s specialty is live- 
stock and crops, Stanley's is poultry, 
and Mr. Turner is general manager of 
the entire farm operation. 


2. Their system balances up labor 
and spreads income over the year. 
They have several sources of income 
at different times. 

3. Poultry and barnyard manure, 
lime and fertilizer, and a well bal- 
anced crop program improve the soil, 
boost yields, and provide ample pas- 
ture and feed. 


4. They have continuously studied 
best farming methods and _ practices; 
and used the advice of county agent, 
VPI Extension specialists, and other 
farm advisers. 


of the Turner home and family. 





Stanley Turner and Mr. Turner in hatchery office. 
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high-dollar tobacco! 


Fumigate tobacco fields with 


e DOW FEU ME’ v.85 
DOWEUME wv. 


You can improve your tobacco crop quality and yields by soil fumigation with 
Dowfume W-85 or Dowfume W-40. Net returns from treated fields are often 


as high as $200 an acre over tobacco grown in untreated soil. 


Both products contain ethylene dibromide. Dowfume W-85, however, is a 
concentrated formulation which gives /ower cost control per acre because less 
is needed to do the job—also manufacturing and delivery costs are lower. 
Available application equipment will handle either of these outstanding soil 


fumigants—or custom operators are located in most tobacco areas. 


*Registered Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 





Agricultural Chemical Department 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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We suggest that you talk soil fumigation with 
your county agent or state extension service. 
We recommend also that you contact the 
Dow dealer in your locality for assistance 
in planning a good soil fumigation program. 


Gas your seed beds with Dowfume MC-2 to 
kill weed seeds, roots of perennial grasses 
as well as nematodes and other soil pests. 


DOW 


CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 


AND AGRICULTURE 
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FARMERS PREFER 


COKER’S 
VICTORGRAIN 
48-93 





BECAUSE OF ITS 


@ HIGH YieLos 


Growers report yields of better than 100 
bushels per acre. It has stood at the top 
of oat variety tests in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. 


Dr. J. W. Neely, Vice President and Director 
of Plant Breeding and Agricultural Research, 
Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Company, in field 
of registered Victorgrain 48-93 Oats which 


produced 117 bushels per acre 
@® EXCELLENT WINTER GRAZING 


YIELDING ABILITY PROVEN 
BY EXPERIMENT STATION TESTS 
During 1951 in oat variety tests conducted 
oat Experiment Stations throughout the 


South, Coker’s Victorgrain 48-93 oats have 
proven to be a top yrelder. 


Highest forage yield of nine leading oat 
varieties tested at Georgia Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station, Tifton, Georgia, 
1951-52 


@ RUST RESISTANCE 


Has shown a high degree of resistance 
MISSISSIPPI to leaf or crown rust 
Led both Delta Experiment Station Tests, 
Stoneville, Mississippi, with yield of 88.1 
bushels per acre. Also high yielder in com- 
bined Mississippi State College Test—-6 lo- 
cations 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Led all commercial varieties at Pee Dee 
Experiment Station with 83 bushels per acre 
yield @EARLY MATURITY 
LOUISIANA 


Highest producer in oat test at St. Joseph, 
Louisiana 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Highest yielder of all commercially avail- 
able varieties in North Carolina Official | 
Variety Tests at Statesville, Whitakers and 
Raeford 


@ STORM RESISTANCE 


The plant grows to medium height and 
has stiff, storm resistant straw. Excel- 
lent for combine harvesting. 





One to two weeks earlier than Red Rust- 
proof, Arlington and Lee 


@ HEAVY PLUMP GRAINS 


Grains are larger than in previous 
strains Attractive, bright, resisting 
weather stains. Plump and of high 


i 
} feeding value. 


Use Coupon below to send for Coker’s new Fall Grain Catalogue 


COKER’S PEDIGREED 
SEED COMPANY 


The South's Foremost Seed Breeder 
HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


CE On ee ee 
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, COKER’S PEDIGREED SEED COMPANY | 
, DEPT. P, HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA | 
| Please send me your free Fall Grain Catalogue. 
| | 
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A Plea for World Peace 
I am a veteran of World War I, 
65 years of age, had one son in 
World War II, and have a son in 
service now and two yet to go. My 
father served four years in the Civil 
War. Only a world-wide revival of 
religion with a desire to love and 
help all nations, will bring peace to 
the peoples of the earth. 
J. Marvin Gore, 
Columbus County, N. C. 


Make Schools Fit for Life 


Something is wrong with our edu- 
cational system. This fall many 
thousand boys and girls will enter 
schools, hoping when they finish 
they will be ready and fitted to 
strike out for themselves. Out of 
these thousands, how many will be 
able even to dig a good ditch with- 
out instructions? They will get a 
smattering of chemistry, math, etc., 
but will they be fitted with a trade 
or have enough experience to take 
over a responsible job? 

Our son enters the ninth grade 
this year. Already, he has a trade— 
but his father taught him. It isn’t 
taught in schools. He is an assistant 
movie operator, and a good one. It 
is the same trade that has enabled 
his father to rear six healthy chil- 
dren and care for an aged father. 

Why can’t our schools be 
equipped to teach trades along 
with the Three R’s? 

Mrs. Mattie B. Bedle, 
Baldwin County, Ala. 


The Virginia State Grange 
Oct. 9-11 

The 25th annual session of the 
Virginia State Grange will be held 
at the Richmond Hotel, Richmond, 
Oct. 9, 10, 11. Included among the 
outstanding speakers will be Dr. 
Colgate W. Darden, former Gov- 
ernor of Virginia and now presi- 


dent of the University of Virginia, 
The session this year will also be 
honored with the presence of the 
High Priest of Demeter of the Or. 
der of Patrons of Husbandry, §. 
Carroll Bean, of Augusta, Maine. 

Resolutions are already coming 
in, which shows that the farm peo- 
ple of Virginia are alert to the needs 
of Virginia agriculture and are look. 
ing to the Grange for leadership jn 
this area. 

A custom of the annual session 
is an Agricultural Leaders’ Break. 
fast, which will be held this year the 
morning of Oct. 10. On this occa- 
sion the heads of the various organi- 
zations and agencies representing 
agriculture in Virginia on a state. 
wide basis are brought together in 
the interest of better understanding 
and cooperation in the total field of 
agriculture. Earl J. Shiftet, 
State Deputy, Richmond, Va 


The Hereford Boom 


Five hundred folks attended our 
recent annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Hereford Breeders Asso- 
ciation held on Joy Acres Farm, Ire- 
dell County. All enjoyed a fine tour 
and tasty beef barbecue. 

Our North Carolina association- 
with 460 members—is now second 
in membership only to Texas among 
all the state Hereford associations 
We sponsored 357 sales in North 
Carolina last year with total pro- 
ceeds of $231,000. Hereford cattle 
are really going places in the Old 
North State. 

Our new officers elected at the 
meeting are: John F. Long, States- 
ville, president; J. C. Eagles, Wil- 
son, vice president; Howard W. 
Gamble, Durham, and P. H. Hanes, 
Jr., Winston-Salem, directors. 

Jim Graham, Secretary 
North Carolina Hereford 
Breeders Association 
Winston-Salem, N.C 


Mr. Schmidley’s Rejoiner 


Your printing of my letter under 
the heading, “Says Farmers Are 


Parity Prices vs. Prices Received by Farmers 


Here is a comparison of U. S., Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia prices received by farmers 
Aug. 15. Also a column showing percentage of parity U. S. 
Farmers were receiving Aug. 15 on each product listed. 


cs -_ August 15 Prices—————.._ U.S. Per Cent 
Va N.C. 





Md. » $. C. U.S. of Parity 
Wheet, trasthead q.cccicceocessseee $1.91 $1.97 $1.97 $2.00 $2.04 83 
Corn, bushel = ae 1.89 1.90 1.84 1.73 97 
PS eee iis .39 .40 39 .38 110 
Cotton seed, ton .. es 68.00 69.00 65.00 69.80 92 
Soybeans, bushel 2.65 2.80 2.62 3.25 3.05 as 
Peanuts, pound aa 12 he WW 1 82 
Potatoes, bushel ................ 2.45 3.15 3.00 3.60 2.78 16] 
Sweet potatoes, bushel .. 3.50 4.75 3.80 4.75 4.10 158 
Butterfat, pound res 61 59 .60 56 73 100* 
Ss”. 5.50 .65 5.95 4.77 101* 
Hogs, cwt. . . 21.50 21.50 21.00 21.30 20.90 97 
Beef cattle, cwt. ......... . 27.00 26.00 21.00 23.30 24.90 118 
Veal calves, cwt. .. . 32.00 30.60 26.80 27.20 27.40 116 
Lambs, cwt. ....... a 28.50 26.50 27.50 25.60 110 
Chickens, live, pound ........ .32 .30 29 .30 .26 82 
Tee QUOD: on . cnscansannnne 57 56 54 59 48 92* 
0 a eee .52 .50 oo 53 52 87 


* U. S. butterfat, milk, and egg parity show percentages of seasonally adjusted prices to 


parity prices. ... 


Milk average prices are wholesale and Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina milk prices preliminary. 
as $260; Virginia, $195; North Carolina, $160; South Carolina, $184. 


. . . Milk cows in Maryland were report 
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“MY HERD’S 
IMPROVED 
with 
BLUSALT”’ 





Norman N. Lehman 
Castorland, N. Y., writes: 


“1 found my cows passing up other 
kinds of salt to get at Blusalt. This 
preference alone would sell me on 
Blusalt— but I’m convinced it has 
also made a real improvement in 
the health of my herd.” 


Because STERLING Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT helps correct feed defi- 
ciencies often unsuspected, it has 
produced notable results in making 
farm animals produce better, grow 
bigger faster, bring more profits. 

STERLING BLUSALT provides 
vital salt plus these minerals— 
Cobalt —to guard against loss of ap- 
petite and stunted growth. lodine 
-to regulate functions of thyroid 
glands. Manganese—to help pre- 
vent sterility, increase milk supply. 
lron and Copper—for the blood. 
Zinc—for better growth. 


KEEP BLUSALT BEFORE YOUR 
ANIMALS AT ALL TIMES— AND 
MIX WITH FEED ACCORDING 
TO DIRECTIONS ON THE BAG. 
Fill out the cou- 
pon and let 
Sterling Blusalt 
help YOU, too, 


Feed 
STERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


100-Ib. bags 
50-Ib. blocks 


TRACE MINERAL ' 
T 4-lb. liks 


BLUSALT |, 


--@07-" 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
Scranton 2, Pa. 


0 Please send me the name of my 
nearest authorized Blusalt dealer. 

0) Please send me free literature on 
Blusalt. 

Name 


RFD or Street 








Town, 
State 
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EASY TO MIX. NON-TOXIC. 





“DOUBLE-ACTION” 


NICOTINE-PHENOTHIAZINE 
PRODUCT 


ate 
gnr-VERM 


“2-IN-1" FOR 
LARGE ROUNDWORMS & CECAL WORMS 


Low COST. 


BARKER, MOORE & MEIN CO.,pnnarg 








Government Pets,” in July issue, 
and your editorial comments were 
much appreciated. I*-became the re- 
cipient of telephone calls and letters 
overnight. If your readers respond 
to your paid ads in like manner, it 
certainly must pay to advertise in 
your publication. 

Be that as it may, there are sev- 
eral things on which you should be 
enlightened. In the first place, I 
have lived and/or worked in near- 
ly every Southern state. Part of this 
employment has been with the Soil 
Conservation Service and the U. S. 
Forest Service, the balance with 
various lumber and veneer com- 
panies, pulpwood companies, etc. 

Thus you can see I am no “city 
feller’ who only knows farming 
from the propaganda printed in city 
dailies. My work with farmers and 
for farmers has been very revealing 
and personal. It dates back to be- 
fore World War II, when CCC 
camps pushed their services on the 
farmers, and the old Triple A gave 
away all it could. 

Let me also say there is no tariff 
protecting the native American 
hardwood species of lumber which 
we sell, since other parts of the 
world don’t produce species of tim- 
ber similar to that native to North 
America. If you have the idea (im- 
plied) that the price of lumber is 
higher than it should be due to a 
protective tariff, you are wrong. In 
the last nine months the bottom 
practically fell out of many hard- 
wood items, and no price support 
existed to prop itup. gy 

Frank X. Schmidley, 
Guilford County, N. C. 


We appreciate Mr. Schmidley’s 
courteous reply to our editorial, 
“Profiteering Pets —or Underpaid 
Workers,” and are glad to print the 
correction he mentions about one 
paragraph in our article. 


Maryland Farmers Helped 
Your interest in working closely 
with the state agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations is recog- 
nized throughout the South. We al- 
Ways appreciate a publication of 
short articles and other features 
which are adapted to Maryland con- 
ditions, G. M. Cairns, 
Dean of Agriculture, 

University of Maryland. 


Harvesting Sweet Potatoes 

In harvesting sweet potatoes, 
never forget you are handling a 
highly perishable crop. If potatoes 
are carefully harvested, we can ex- 
pect small losses to occur in storage. 
If, on the other hand, potatoes are 
cut, bruised, and roughly handled, 
storage losses will be excessive. 
Have each row picked up individ- 
ually by workers using soft cotton 
gloves. Carefully place each potato 
in the basket or field crate. 

We further advocate close field 
grading of the crop. Do not store 
a single potato, other than for seed 
stock, that will not grade out U. S. 
No. 1 or better. Save valuable stor- 
age space for potatoes that can be 
sold for a fancy price next spring. 

A. Vernon Watts, 
Virginia Truck Experiment 
Station, Norfolk. 
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Depth is no problem when you 
use Fairbanks-Morse Deep Well 
Turbine Pumps... the Pomona 
Line! The deeper you go, the 
more you need an efficient, de- 
pendable pump, and this is where 
Fairbanks-Morse manufacturing 
know-how pays off for you. 


The extra features in Fairbanks- 
Morse Pumps assure their efficient 
and long-term service... the new, 
modern impeller design in either 
semi-open or closed impellers... 
the new rust-repelling process— 
“Fairmortecting’’ —developed for 
all steel parts subject to corrosion 
...and the easy capacity adjust- 
ments above the surface. 





Yes, these dependable features 
mean more profit for you, and 
your local Fairbanks-Morse Dealer 
is the man who can tell you about 
them. He’s also up to date on 
the latest irrigation methods... 
drop in and talk with him. 
Fairbanks, Morse&Co., Chicago5, 
Illinois. 


‘a " FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 








PUMPS + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES - 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY «+ SCALES - HOME WATER 

SERVICE EQUIPMENT + RAIL CARS - MAGNETOS «+ 
FARM MACHINERY 

















ROYSTER 
free-flowing 
6-Plant-Food 
FERTILIZER 





BIGGER YIELDS... 
BIGGER PROFITS! 


» Use Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer to grow 
more per acre. Contains chemically-controlled 
? amounts of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and 
Potash PLUS Calcium Oxide, Sulphur and 
| Magnesium Oxide ... plant foods most soils 
lack, all crops need. Order today. 


F.S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


21 factories conveniently located to serve 
farmers in 20 stctes 
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GOOD LAYERS SHOULD 
AVERAGE 75% OR MORE 
PRODUCTION! 


a ' 


Laying hens with the breeding to lay 270 eggs or more will do so— 
IF they EAT ENOUGH good feed! Here’s what we mean: 

It takes an average of about 82 pounds of feed to get the first 150 
eggs and only about 11 pounds MORE to get the next 100 eggs. 

Now if you're not getting the kind of production you have a right 
to expect (and you've culled your flock) the probable reason is they're 
not eating enough HIGH QUALITY mash! Either they don’t like 
their feed or it isn’t doing the job! SO... your big problem is to get 
enough good quality feed into your birds to produce more eggs (up 
to the limit of their inherited ability). 

WHICH MEANS... you want tasty, highly nutritious Kasco Egg 
Producer! FOR ONLY a few pennies . . . (and that’s all it amounts to) 
you can get those extra eggs and extra profits. Kasco Egg Producer 
helps you get every egg every hen can possibly lay ... it’s an amazingly 
efficient feed. 


Feeding a Booster To Pullets a Sound Feeding Practice 


When pullets first start to lay they are still growing, and won’t 
eat enough regular mash to do both the growing and laying job. 
That's when they need an extra nutritional boost. 

Kasco Body Builder Pellets give pullet layers that extra nutrition 
they need to finish body growth and keep on laying at an ever increas- 
ing pace. It pays out for the poultryman in extra, early eggs. 

Kasco Body Builder Pellets are a tasty, nutritional booster ... 
chickens gobble them down . . . really like them. 

Give your pullet layers the help they need . . . with Kasco Body 
Builder Pellets. 


KASCO EGG PRODUCER 7% 


KASCO MILLS, INC WAVERLY, N. Y., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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When answering advertisements be sure say o 
saw your advertisement in The widerties "Former. 








SELL IT AT A PROFIT 





Almost anything useful that you 





have a surplus of is just what som 
F J - Official tests show 25% more e 
35% more profi 
World's most popular chicks for over 
22 years. egg Fedigres-Bree 
enriched. Leading breeds, crosses 
and new Troc-Lines. Day-old or 
Y.ar around. 4-COLOR 
CATALOG FREE. Write nearest address 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Marion, Ohie or Cullman, Ala. 


body else wants. Turn your surplus 
into cash by offering it for sale in 


the CLASSIFIED ADS, 








~—erorn~rn" 





t, 100% livability! 












Ten October Poultry Tips 


With higher egg prices, it will pay you well to 


carry out the best poultry practices. . . . Here 


Mr. Moore gives important poultry suggestions 


of value all over our Carolinas-Virginia area. 


By Harry L. Moore, VPI Poultry Husbandman 


CTOBER is the month of high- 

est egg prices. If the laying 
flock is to be profitable, it must 
lay lots of eggs during the fall and 
early winter months. Some.impor- 
tant practices in getting lots of 
eggs are: 

1. Feed for egg production. 
Encourage the pullets or other 
layers to eat lots of a good laying 
mash. Adding fresh mash daily 
and stirring the mash frequently 
in the hopper will encourage 
greater consumption. 


2. Maintain body weight. The 
most frequent 
cause of a fall 
slump in egg 
production and 
a partial or com- 
plete molt is the 
falling off of the 
body weight. If 
the birds are 
laying heavily 
and are not get- 
ting enough scratch grain, they 
may lose body weight, which 
means a falling off in egg produc- 
tion and possibly a molt. A good 
practice is to mark a few individ- 
ual pullets and weigh these occa- 
sionally. If they are losing weight, 
additional grain should be given. 


Mr. Moore 


3. Feed the layers well. This is 
a good rule for feeding the laying 
flock: Keep a good laying mash, 
grit, oystershell, and water before 
the birds all the time and feed 
about all the scratch grain the 
birds will clean up just before go- 
ing to roost. When production gets 
about 65 to 70 per cent, give a lit- 
tle scratch grain early in the morn- 
ing. In cold weather, feed some 
scratch grain in the litter the first 
thing in the morning. About 3 
pounds of scratch per 100 layers 
is sufficient. 


4. Follow a definite system of 
feeding. Many feed manufacturers 
recommend a definite system of 
feeding their feed. Follow closely 
the zecommendations of the manu- 
facturer. When no definite recom- 
mendations are given, the rule 
above should give good results. 


5. Stop a slump in egg produc- 
tion. Even when directions are fol- 
lowed, production sometimes 
slows down. The feeding of pel- 
lets or moist mash for 10 to 15 
minutes at the middle of the day 
will help get the birds over this 





slump. To make the moist mash, 
moisten the regular laying mash 
to a crumbly consistency with 
milk or water. Any good laying 
mash pellets may be used. Both of 
these should be fed for only a short 
time at the middle of the day after 
the birds have had access to a 
good Jaying mash throughout the 
morning. If using pellets in place 
of the laying mash, additional pel- 
lets will not be beneficial. 


6. Use artificial lights. Artificial 
lights during the long nights will 
usually encourage production. Ei- 
ther the bright morning or the all- 
night system may be used. For the 
bright morning, use two 40-watt 
bulbs per 100 hens, and turn on 
so the birds will have a total of 18 
to 14 hours of light. In the all- 
night system, one 15-watt bulb 
burning all night for each 100 
hens is satisfactory. 


7. Make the birds comfortable. 
Even with the best of feed the 
birds won't do their best in a cold, 
wet house. To make the birds com- 
fortable, make the house practical- 
ly airtight on the north, east, and 
west sides, and keep a limited area 
of the south side open at all times 
for ventilation. 


8. Watch the litter. Deep litter 
will help warm the floor and keep 
down moisture. Deep litter may 
be secured by using a small 
amount of fresh, clean litter ma- 
terial when the birds are first 
housed, and adding additional 
amount of material as soon as Ma- 
terial on the floor has been broken 
up into fine particles. This can be 
continued until there are 6 to 8 
inches of a fine litter material on 
the floor. 


9. Produce clean eggs. Clean 
nesting material in the nests and 
clean litter on the floor will reduce 
the number of dirty eggs. Gather 
the eggs frequently and hold in a 
cool, moist room. 


10. Encourage pullets to lay in 
nests. Frequently, pullets will lay 
on the floor or on the roosts. If one 
nest is provided for every five or 
six birds and these are kept partly 
darkened, most of the pullets will 
go to them. For those that lay on 
the floor, place an orange or egg 
case where they persist in laying 
and gradually raise and move this 
close to the regular nests. 
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Better files for 
better filing 


Put a Black Diamond 
file to work and it will 
perform well on job 
after job — earning its 
cost over and over. 
That’s why thousands 
of stores sell this long- 
lasting, high-quality 
brand of files. 


Your hardware dealer 
will be glad to help you 
select a practical assort- 
ment for your particular 
farm needs. Mighty 
helpful, too, is this 
widely read Nicholson 
booklet: 


“FILE FILOSOPHY” 
—Tells about kinds, use 


and care of files and rasps. 
Includes information on 
saw and tool sharpening, 
implement repairs, etc. 
48 illustrated pages. Write 
for your copy. FREE. 








NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
68 Acorn Street 
Providence 1, R. I. 
(In Canada, 

Port Hope, Ont.) 


BLACK DIAMOND 
FILES purecose 








WORM ME 
-pleace! 


When chickens be- 





come boarding ie 
houses for worms se 
something must be AY . 


done fast. In 72 

hours or less, Dr. ZS) 
Hess Nicozine can y 

rid your flock of 
both cecal worms . 
and large roundworms, at 1¢ per bird 
or less. Doesn’t hurt the birds or cause 
a laying slump. Works on turkeys, too! 
Use Nicozine Powder for flock treat- 
ment, or Tabs to treat birds individually. 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 
Write for 

tree bulletin. 


DrHESS 


‘tientific Farm-Aceuticals Since 1893 











ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 


30 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


5 Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far 
raed state of Washington, telis an interesting 
Story of increased egg production. She says: 


we have 178 chickens. In November, their appearance 
sit Door, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. started 
whens Don Sung in their feed. Now, in December, I am 
macht 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier and looks 
- better. Surprised isn’t the word—I'm really amazed 
the change in my flock.’’ 
iwi you do as well? We don't know. But we do know 
eden ot mustn't expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
ba “Vitalized and lazy. When flocks are deficient in 
wie ete: Vitamins, and other essential elements which 
a mg hens require, and which are necessary to pep up 
ten eroduction, Don Sung supplies these essential supple- 
Py It does not force or hurt the hen in any way. Why 
=o Don Sung for your flock? Send 50c for a trial pack- 
De $1 for large size holding 3 times as much) to Bur- 
Ind. Ugger Co., 273 East South Street, Indianapolis 25, 
be ef m Sung must show you a pes or your money will 
unded. Start giving Don Sung to your flock now. 

















Broiler Facts 


By D. F. KING 


O one doubts that the broiler in- 

dustry is here to stay. Many 
even believe it will continue to ex- 
pand considerably in the Southeast 
during the next few years. This 
reasoning assumes that Southern 
farmers can grow broilers so eff- 
ciently that our processors can ship 
ice-packed dressed broilers into the 
large markets in the Midwest and 
North. This is being done to a con- 
siderable extent now. The next few 
years will tell 
whether farmers 
in the Midwest 
favored by low- 
cost feed, will or 
can raise broilers 
efficiently enough 
to keep Southern 
broilers out of 
their market. Ex- 
tremely hot sum- 
mers, cold winters, and high labor 
costs are their disadvantages. 





This Northern market business is 
changing the size of broilers raised 
in the South. Northern markets de- 
mand a broiler with a dressed 
weight of 3 pounds. There is con- 
siderable demand for a bird that 
will weigh 4 pounds dressed. This 
means Southern processors now 
have a market for what has com- 
monly been referred to as “over- 
size broilers.” 

As to broiler size, it seems the in- 
dustry is almost completely over- 
looking a good market. Hotels and 
restaurants like to serve half a 
broiler, but they can’t afford to use 
the common dressed broiler weigh- 
ing 2% pounds. They prefer a broil- 
er weighing about 2 pounds dressed. 
Often they are obliged to use the 
runts from the broiler house to ob- 
tain broilers small enough for their 
needs. Farmers who buy good broil- 
er chicks at 15 to 18 cents each can 
hardly afford to sell at this 2-pound 
size because of the high chick cost 
per pound of meat sold. Leghorn 
cockerels have been mentioned as 
a means of supplying this trade. 


During spring season and to a 
greater extent than ever before dur- 
ing other seasons millions of Leg- 
horn cockerels are being destroyed. 
They are not wanted. It is well 
known that Leghorn cockerel 
chicks at 2 or 3 cents each are hard 
to beat as broilers weighing 2% 
pounds. They feather rapidly, have 
white plumage, do not require as 
much floor space as heavy broilers, 
and are just as efficient as feed con- 
verters as New Hampshires up to 
2 pounds. 

Leghorn cockerels are not as 
broad-breasted as many other 
breeds, and they may lack fleshing. 
This latter condition can be partly 
remedied by hormonizing them at 
five or six weeks and killing at nine 
weeks. These broilers are exactly 
what hotels and restaurants want 
for half fried chicken servings; also 
just right for barbecues. 
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| “So that’s wha 
| tastes so good!” | 
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Yes, youngsters, and 
that is what is making 
you so strong and healthy 
without a single drop 
of your mother's milk. 


IT’S THE WONDERFUL NEW 





CALF FORMULA 


It is the formula that has completely revolutionized calf raising. No longer 
are young calves dependent on fresh milk because CALVITA does the 
job alone! CALVITA is a complete formula made especially for calves, 
containing all the essential vitamins, minerals, protein, and amino acids 
to provide a balanced diet that makes young calves thrive from the 
minute they are taken from the colostrum. 


A complete calf feeding 


formula... not a sup- 
plement to milk. 


AUREOMYCIN ADDED 


CALVITA is guaranteed to con- 
tain the recommended amount of 
wonder-working aureomycin to 
combat scours and colds. 


Ask Your Dealer 
Monufactured by 
National Vitamin Products Co. 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS NURSERY STOCK Wats 
MILLION NEW CROP CABBAGE Plants — Early T ICT 2yY ers wi 
FARMS and LAND jAULLION NEW CROP CABBAGE, Plants — Karly NURSERY STOCK INTRODUCTORY OFFER ae 
Dutch, Savoy. Collard: White Cabbage and North Caro- : 
“FAIRFIELDS” lina Short Stem. 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 SPECIAL $4.95 OFFER 8 — Be gh Nut TREES, ay 
f ‘ pos tpaid. Expressed, $2.50 per 1,000. Moss packed . repaid, » roe weeeeeeee$4,98 
Good plants guaranteed. Joyner’s Plant Farm, Franklin, IN ORDER TO BUILD UP OUR MAILING % ts yOu 
c = e d 
ven ‘i Pr . aT. > i Virginia. Phone 8161-3._ wer Naga LIST WE MAKE THIS SPECIAL OFFER : tet socio Ra Pecan ; Elberta Peach PL 
275 Acres of Productive Lanc MILLION OPEN FIELDGROWN PLANTS read for 2 Red Bird 1 MB. Twig ppcths np hP tetoe cote Dixie Gem Peach 
PRIC E $21 500 fall setting—Cabbage: Drumhead Savoy, Ferry’s Round 2 Hale Haven 1 Red Stayman Winsap : —— — : oe Plum WHE, 
4a DSL, Dutch, Flat Dutch, Wakefields; Collards: Cabbage Col- 2 Mayflower 1 Old Fashion Yates arrison Fig eiffer Pear j 
Good hayflelds and permanent pastures. Eight-room lard and Vates: 300, $2.00; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00 2 Giant Elberta 1 Double Red Delicious ALL TREES 2 TO 3 FEE . 
house with bathroom and electric lights. Out build- postpaid. Express collect, $2.50, 1,000. Good_ plants (3 Peach Trees) 1 Red Rome Beauty anes — = 3 FEET HIGH 
ings. This is one of our very best values. Pon packed. Ideal Plant Co., Franklin, Virginia. (5 Apple Trees) GIFT of 12 dewberry plants with all orders receicea FESCI 
Write for Further Information wone 8162-2 — _ —_ ALL FRUIT TREES ARE 4 TO 6 FEET HIGH before shipping starts Nov. 20th. FREE catalog 
KIAH T. FORD & CO WHITE CRYSTAL WAX Sweet Spanish, Prizetaker 1 Concord Blue Black Grap telling how to grow this coliection : 
° —* — eee Onion Plants. Charleston, Round Dutch, 1 Niagara (White) Grape - ' 
LYNCHBURG VIRGINIA avoy, Xmas ing Cabbage Plants. Georgia Heading, ~ , . tao “4 r , TT " ° 
=) AST GROW ‘ING FLORIDA 0 offers you many profit . a ae a 0 B00, $2. 07. 1,000. $200. i es bay ree "Chase FITZGERALD S NU RSERY OATS 
; ‘ ‘ > y mail, prepaid, 200, $1. 2.00; 1,000, $3.00 . “ ‘ - bs | 
poe ge < ogg! bed eye tad — Legg toe Prompt shipment. Mentone Plant Farms, "Mentone, Ala. id — order is postmarked before Midnight Decem- BOX 207-E STEPHENVILLE, TEXAS 
season, y of soils d crops, id excellent loc -~ —— —. r 952, we will send as a oe b s wi r OTT , } .. 
markets—plus happier living in Fabulous Florida’s mild NEW CROP CABBAGE P TS—Jersey, Charleston por Mn ee a a oe oor G wai nd ee a ve hg ; aa Sand in s dor LI 
climate that’s cool in summer, warm in winter. Investi- Wakefield, Flat, Round Dutch, Savoy. Collard: White Surhank 7 eee he ee cientific Copyrighted Instructions a 
sory, Boge nS rT, W ¥ fe r. sai Cabbage, North Carolina Short Stem. 300, $1.50: 500 1 Burbank Plum Tree 1 Red June Plum Tree (booklet) $1.00. It is easy, in an a short time SEI 
pe Has pe on Wire aires te ene ot Florida” $2.00: 1.000, $3.50 postpaid Expre s collect, $2.50 per 2 Large Hardy Paper Shell Pecan Trees 3 years old to root cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Ros 
4 ‘ . “tly § . ‘ < > 4, > 8 - 8 we oc > o . se 
indicating your specific farming interests and require- 1,000. Moss packed. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. ALL ORDERS SHIPPED BY PARCED POST an Srevavesn owe. Ce Rd plants. in sand, anytime 
ments, and request your copy of beautifully illustrated The elma Joyner, Franklin, Virginia. xe You Get All of This for the nd Seasons or Galieee a gen of information ex 
booklet: Farm Opportunities in Florif. Get complete ~ CERTIFIED CABBAGE, ONION PLANTS Ready. Very Low Price of $4.95 and C.0.D. Postage cost you only $1.00. National Nurseries, Dest 108 - 
information without cost or obligation. Send your inquiry Express collect, 1,000, $2.25; 10,000, $20.00. Prepaid, Send All Orders To Miss. P.S.—Free colorful catalog on Camellias, — 
to: State « Florida, 6220A Commission Building, 500, $2.00; 200, $1.25. Oranges, Grapefruit, Tangerines : Gardenias. _ -_— 
NT $1.50 bushel by express. Also booking and contracting Dept. 100 ARAB NURSERY CO. Arab, Ala. S CAMELLIA. SASANQUAS FOR $3.00! 
in ARE YOU ABOUT TO REFIRS? Bi to Beay ts retire ag vegetable plants. Write Clark Yongue, AZALEAS— Over 100,000 not one, year but, z year Collection includes 2 Mine-No-Yuki (pure ~§ CERI 
_L s t and Métis s, heavy root system, grown s > 2 Cleop: 8 > g aiden’s . d 8 
booklet on Gainesville, in the heart of Florida’s richest COLLARD PLANTS — Cabbage Heading = True Fell and must be moved to make com for new rep. Hy ~~ rd + a ‘ a on oe oe vei’ 
year-round farm and grove lands. Add to your retire- Georgia. Cabbage Plants: Charleston Wakefield and 10 for $1.50 or 100 fo $12.50. Indica Variety: Formosa, 4 YE ARS OL ae : AVE he AGE Two FE ET TAln, 
ment happiness a dependable income from truck garden- Ferry’s Early Round Dutch. Postpaid 300, $1.20; 500, Fielders White, Lawsal and Pride of Mobile; Kurume Fast growers Ag beautiful ‘elie sins ET Tali 
ing, flower growing, cattle or poultry production, Low- $1.50; 1,000, $2.00. Jamison Plant Farm, Summerville. Variety trilliant, Hexe, Sweet Brier, Kaempheri, cellent for the Carolinas and Virgi —s 
-—< 15 ge ae oe Seoeee a pa nigh a South Carolina. ae Xmas Cheer, Pink Pearl and Sun Star. Rooted Cuttings: SPECIAL OFFER! SAVE $1.00. and ORDER ’ 
ga ore. n ade “gp - : * niversity + Florida o ers wi Over 200,000 rooted in vermiculite and have good root ; 12 FOR ONLY $5.00! IM 
courses je many elds or people of Retirement Age. VEGETATIVE STOLONS system. Varieties: Elegans, Sweetheart Supreme, Mme Notice! All orders sent. POSTPAID! (C.0D’ 
a i eee _ H 2 fetie. pri = ce ce a CERTIFIED COASTAL BERMUDA. Write for free Pericat, Fielders White, Fisher Pink, Irene, Coral accepted ; postage collect.) Planting ‘instruct f Pla 
rite the ay bo J ree details. Address Chamber o copy “Year Round Grazing on Permanent Pasture.” Bells, Sun Star, Salmon Beauty, Massaoit, Formosa, included! —_ 
ommerce, Room 107, Gainesville, Florida, Patten Sead C Ngo ‘ Twenty Grand, Brilliant, Kaempheri, Vesuvious, Hexe 
: Patten Seed Company, Lakeland, Georgia. PALMETTO NURSERY 
FLUE TOBACCO, Grain and Grazing Farm—140 - and Gardenia Supreme. Price of rooted cuttings: 10 for _P _O. BOX 4177 MOBILE 
acres, 5-acre tobacco allotment. Dwelling with current, $1.00; 100 for $7.50, postage paid. Not less than 10 of ce LE. ALABAMA | 
pee Pop Pg op ay road, —_ ond mail a_kind, please. Cato’s Nursery, Bainbridge, Georgia. _ ~ FRU IT TREES, BERRY PLANTS and Ornan js 
acilities $9,500.00. Terms e rent. Several other tracts SS DDT - Complete line leading varieties plus exclusive Patents 
of land—6 acres to 50; lovely home sites, fine business STRAWBE R RI ES E V VERBE ARING GRAPEV INES Strains available only at Bountiful Ridge. P) tant th LUR 
locations on hard roads near towns and places of em- ' Fall. One of America’s leading Nurseries selling direc 
ployment: $100 cash, $10 to $25 per month. Ned Hudgins, Something new and amazing! Yes, we have and serving the Nation’s Planters over 80 years threust 
Nuthush Virginia, Lunenburg County. CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Blakemore, for the first time a limited number of one three generations, assures satisfaction. Write for free KIN 
“SENSATIONAL AT $3,550: “- eOo Missionary, Klondyke, Klonmore, Dunlap, $5.00 thou- year old everbearing grapevines for sale. 60-page catalog today. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Bar &P.1 
fe RNBATIONAL AT $3,500; . ; -.. $40 Guark acres sand: Te mnessee Be uty, ‘Tennessee Shipper, Tennessee Bears an abundance of luscious clusters of W-102, Princess Anne, Maryland, ~~ 
salles village: mostly pasture and timber with ean kg Supn na. Sanpenese O65, yomter, Rebinsea. $6.00 thou- purple grapes the second year after setting. ONCE AGAIN you may enjoy — 
oe See Ceetee eee ae ee. Se Everbearing, $8.00 thousand. Vernon Lackey, McDonald, Noted especially as a juice grape and for its Sweet, Delicious Chestnuts ‘otton 
Kon poultry vous i, really out C thls world, $3.55 Tennessee. Phone 1976R4 extra sweet flavor. Bears a full crop in July by planting the New Chinese Blight-resietest Ye \thens 
mily down Z ef va atalog man state — ——— — — - a »P NO pse z Psis' - = 
United Farm Agency, 1682-X Arcade Blig., St. Louis 1, _CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS —Blakemore. and with overage season you will Rave ripe riety, affording shade for the home grounds or 
Missouri Klondyke, Klonmore, Missionary, $5.00 thousand: Ten- fruit continuously until frost. Especially poultry lots, producing prolific crops Two 2 to 3 ft 
a A a ae nessee Beauty, Tennessee Shipper, Tennessean, Premier adapted to the South. It is disease resistant Early-bearing Trees—Offer No. 2-1—$4.85, post KEN 
cattle, no winter feeding. big modern home, ample $6.00 thousand; Progressive Everbearing, $10.00 thou- and a sure crop every year. Excellent for paid. Write for Free Copy 56-page Planting Guide fed bh 
buildings, well fenced. unlimited water, $106,240. Also sand; Gem Everbearing, $12.00 thousand. Each varites grape juice, jellies, pies, wine, etc., for in color, offering complete line Fruit Trees, Nut grade 
117 acres, modern home, unusual profit prospect, $17,000 $1.50 hun lred. Moss packed. Orders filled promptly with health and beauty. Two vines sent C.O.D Trees, Berry Plants and Ornamental Plant Material o war 
Free List. 8S. G. Thigpen, Picayune, Mississippi fresh dug plants. Bill Weathers, McDonald, Tennesse« for $2.95 (four vines $4.95) plus postal SALESPEOPLE WANTED Box 4 
NEW STROUT CATALOG — Just Out! Farms, Homes, ca Mg Sb fl ae Strawberry Plants charges. Prepaid if money sent with order. WAYNESBORO NURSERIES a... 
a ae Sard ser Works. orcas. falore; | Dunlap, Aroma, Premier, Robinson. ‘Tennessee. Beauty, Limit four vines each customer. Your first 28BORO VIRGINIA tation. 
or sarkes ) 7m - » > : 55 2 ° - —_— s . 
tJ No rth Mills St Orlando "Flori la "os Tennessean, $6.00 per thousand: Everbearing Progres- opportunity; take advantage of it before our $ LANTS — Mastodon Jumbos grown fr onlers 
FARM, Estates, Tourist Camps, Ser Himes a 13-00 E as a y s1.50' pe yma a Steele's Seeds—the finest strain known. Rich ts = 
os 5, juris 8, Serv- iner, ) Zach variet 0 pe hundre< Mos en cca T we art , > ri s. E 2s . Gig i 8 0 4 inch 5 
Cliy Property: Bree Catalogue, Biliott E. | puckea Wot. Mathews! Mépssaly, eames ™° Tennessee Everbearing Grape colere, Merlot Ueemere. Gienntie Sowers op pines am 
cerickshurg, ginia ’ > - T > 2 7 i 4, 
= “CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Plakemor serv years of Pansy Specialization. Send Now for Free de foe 
FREE LIST FARMS, RANCHES, fertile soil, ample Klondyke, Missionary, $5.00 per eet ae — Nursery seriptive circular and price list. Hill Top Garden pt 
— sell, good parece liberal terms. Owen Farm lap. Premier, Robinson, Tennessee Beauty. Tennesse an _ COOKEVILLE TENNESSEE Box P, Purcellville, Vv irginia. —_——-— CE 
gency onway rkansas $6.00: Everbearing $10.00 Carefully packed Tom —"— - ~ 97 wnt was PEACH. APPLE TRE ES. low as 20c. Cherries, Pear 
— — - - ‘mn . PIN 0G woo »» sk land Grow Sulbs aa Bae S< now fe 
OREGON FARMS AND RANCHES in our mild Holder. McDonald. Tennessee. < Send a iiet in « Lean Teline, Hveriothn’ Dementia = ; Plums eo Strawberries Grapevines 10. Rew: 20¢ po 
Williamette Valle y. Send for our illustrated catalog CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS— Blakemore with instructions When, Where and How to plant. All Evergreens, Shrubs, Shade Trees 25¢ up. Quality stock Somer: 
Kingwell Agency tox 267-P, Corvallis, Oregon Missionary, Klondyke, Klonmore, 35.00 per thousand items prepaid. Naugher Nursery, _Chase, Alabama can't be acts lower Pssiier) for ae omer en, s TE: 
5 , Vv y > - > = ‘ Tenn *remfe 4 press _ — = —— $2 ree bonus information ennessee Nursery ( - 
_ ALL y Staley OF VIRGINIA PROPERTY F arms, ry es oe eo, Be omy, : .— r. $6.00 expr GRAPE VINES—Scuppernong Muscadine Type. 19 Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn Pionee 
Tourist Cam and Stations. Roanoke Valley Realty, prepaid, . + MeDaniel, Harrisor varieties bronze and black. 5 assorted, one male, $2.50 —~TZALEA F ie Indicas, a — i stock 
South Hill Virg inia — > “ > * Aw » —— AZA Ss ast growing Indicas, mixe 
— - — — a ow = ywostpaid. 10 assorted, 2 ales. $4.00. Write for ta- = diate | 
10 ACRES MISSOURI LAND, $90. Other tracts $4.50 STRAWBERRY PLANTS-—-Get our best prices on ~ ue. Oxford Vineyard, Concord, Georgia ~— year bed grown in peat, heavy root system, 15 for $2. KE) 
bs ve. F list. 8 lol Cal t. Winter HI . quality grown Missionary, Klondyke, Klonmore, Blake _—_ — ) for $6.00 postpaid Camellias—Double and semidov 3 
ee a a — more, Massey Beauty, Aroma and best Everbearing BOOK YOUR ORDER for Star Brand Roses with us bles, mixed colors, one year plants, 10 for $3.00 ae 
oe = Plants ready October Ist. W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, for «delivery direct from growers at fall planting time for $12 2.00 postpaid. Hills Gardens, Georgetown, 5. ¢ 
HUNDREDS OF FARMS—Free Catalog. Cattle, to- Tennessee Price list on request. Job P, Wyatt & Sons Company, WE SELL « the Install nt Plan Zest varieties 
bacco, grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va —Goop QUALITY CERTIFIED Siraw — Dept. PF, Raleigh, North Carolina. _ Peach and jn 6 Be —" oe 12 F vacalth 7 
FOR FLORIDA RANCHES contract J. H. Holben. eealeemare Missionary, Dunlap. $5.00" thousand: “ ROSE BUSHES——AIl best varieties, guaranteed Free Shrubs 13c; Evergreens 15c. Berries and Plants. Catalog FRE 
Realtor, Lake Wales, Florida 1essee Beauty, Premier, $6.00; Progre sig ee a” color catalog showing care and culture. McC lung Bros Free. Benton County Nursery, Box 516, Rogers, Ark seng G 
FREE INFORMATION about the Ozarks. Ownesby. $10.00. Clyde J. Scoggins, MeD« nald. anna ee ” Rose Nursery, Rt. 5, Box 275-Q, Tyler, Texas ee ee 
Buffalo, Missouri ae” Answer the ads that appe al to you. Most acdvertis- tad agg ad L. rings GROW = ‘- carly bearing pa- 
ments can te only a part of the story of the adver- persh eca ees ees alo ee ass 
tised article. In a great many cases catalogs or Ba nent Pecan Company, Lumberton, Mississippi —_—___— 
folders are available for the asking. It is a good plan RHODODENDRON, HEMLOCK, KALMIA, Native 
VEG ETA BLE PLANTS to keep a supply of government postcards on hand for this Azaleas. List free. Nature's Greenhouse, Tallulah Falls, 7 
purpose Even if the advertiser asks you to clip a Georgia ah ek i GIANT BEARDED IRIS, Chrysanthemums, all colors 
coupon, “the coupon can be pasted on the posteard and ROSEBUSHES—Large, 2-year, everblooming vari- 30 $2 00. Imp. Day Lilies, Spider Lilies, C# 
NEW CROP C ABBAGE and Collard Plants ready for mailed in etias Gale, Dean Vad. Eeiecinaa's Waxcery, Hetes Sous all colors, 10, $1.00. Shasta and Blue_ Daisies. Bist! 
October setting. ¢ - Jersey Wakefield. berry lilies, White Phiox, 15, $1.00. Silver Lace 
Charleston Wakefield. oan Siok Dui Weeey’s nena _ : — . See Bian, SCE 1, $1.00. Giant Daffodils, 20, $1.00. Thrift ss -o 
Dutch, Savoy. Collards: Cabbage Collards and Vates 25, $1.00. 10 different Pot Plants, $1.00. Ann Hug 
300, $2.00; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00 prepaid. Express Russellville, Alabama. _ = = — 
collect, $2.50 per 1,000. All of these plants were grown HEMEROCALLIS (DAY-LILIES To make 
from high germinating seed. Wire, write or phone u for new introductions, older favorites at reduced prices 
your orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. Dixie Plant Co By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR Garden Club grouped orders at liveral discounts. Novie 
Frat iklin, Virginia. Telephone 8162-4 . (Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) Collections, full color range, 25 for $5.00 postpa) 
MILLIONS NEW CROP fresh grown plants ready for = (Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) Amaryllis Gardens, 15 Sereven Ave., NE., Atlanta, Gs 
fall setting. Cabbage: Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Ferry’s “ALL COLORS GIANT Bearded Iri assorted, 1° 
Round Dutch, Drumhead Savoy Collar. is: Vates and $1.00. Blackberry Lilies, Blue Hyacinths, 15, $1. 
Heading Collards: 300, $2.00; 500 0: 1.000, $4.00 i E Blue or Pink Thrift, 1.00 Rv lifferent rooted P 
os ress $2.5 collect 300: , a1 OTT] ~ . > , 4 s dils 2 § *0stp Sal 
ee op AR FB At — lect Gn A a I am worried sO muc h bout ¥ hut Hovater ‘Norton Bt ae ai ‘Alabama. fe si ‘2 
irgit w 2162-3 ° : » ca? . - =~ — - Plants Ss a 
Virginia. Phone 8162 de pahson think o’ me—hit’s whut he SUPER SWISS and Maple Leaf Giant Pansy Plan Callan 
ar 
GET CABBAGE PLANTS now for fall gardens. Jer . > va) $2.50 hundred postpaid. Write for perennial list. (r — 
sey, Charleston, Flat Dutch and Round Dutch. Also mek me think Oo mah-se f! well’s Plant Farm, Box 681, Concord, North _ Carolina 
Cabbage Collard, 300, $1.25: 500, $1.75: 1,000, $3.00 TIT PRICAN 1 a 
: 4 2 : AFRICAN VIOLETS—Twel > standard varieties PA} 
postpaid. Express, 1,000, $2.00. Charlie Joyner, Frank- W’en somebody tell me tf face Twelve. — $5 3.00. Fall Bulbs, Lists ready we n's Kudzu 
n, bad ‘ = = cae : > ; . 943 y yreenwoo _Northeast, Atlanta, Georgia. _ - feed « 
. JERSEY CHARLESTON Fiat Dutch, Marion Mar facks, I knows I’se gwine see sumpn A—Mixed colors. and Rose Thrift, 50, $1 lifetin 
ket, Ferry’s Roun dutch Cabbage, also Cabbage Col- . “ $ P Or b year 
lard Plants, 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3 00 post- I dow wanter héah!! penne an. <3 = eres Cee =. 2s a fies fc 
paid. Express, 1,000, $2.00. J. C. Joyner, Franklin, Va. G LILY-OF- THE-VAL LEY. a postpa for **] 
7 R- ae > reorge e, ) erolina. ee 
LEADING VARIETIES of Cabbage Plants and Cab- \\ : 3 Pol tickers meks mo promises dan Year ¢ 
bage Collard Plants for your fall garden, 300, $1.25; > > > i” | 
500, $1.75: 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Express, 1,000, $2.00 ole Phar’oh "bout lettin’ de people go, KI 
Southern Plant Farm, Franklin, Virginia ° P > > SEEDS “Pact 
VEGETABLE PLANTS — Cabbage: Round Dutch Ain’ no fool lak a ole fool, specially but hit gwine tek de wu'd 0’ de Lawd Georg 
Copenhagen, Charleston, Early Jersey Wakefield, $1.50 Oe ips : ’ t : x} te | , Vit! 
1.000; White Bermuda Onion Plants, $1.50, "$1,000 ef he tryin’ t’ keep up wid de youn o rignten Ge worl iit +r 
Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Georgia ! . I I Cy § hy ' a _ a S TEGALL’ S QUAL ITY SEEDS WA 
“WE HAVE ALL VARIETIES Cabbage. Tomato, Col- fools! Uh! uh! Dah ’tis Town life jes Ky. 31 Fescue, certified (50 Ib. bags). Ib 
lard and Onion Plants ready. Mixed if desired. By mail, ” ° , ‘y. 31 Fescue, noncertified (50 Ib. bags), Ib 
prepaid, 200, $1.00; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00. Alabama Reason so many folks is troubled nach ly done ruint ole Tom's boy—he Orchard Grass, onion free (112 lb. bags) Ib. 
lant Farms, Mentone, Alabama “ = a “ pe + * > ] . ] t lki > "} ] , ] > Orchard Grass, onion trace (112 Ib. bags), Ib 
ALL VARIETIES Cabbage, Collard. Tomato and On in de haid now’days, dey’s jes’ mo’ come roun heah talkin’ Bout he don ag Sy AF Be 
ion Plants. Now ready. By mail. prepaid, 200, $1.00 5 ree xy / py aay Scat ae ORS). 
500, $2.00; 1.000, $3.00. Mixed’ if desired. Valdosta news den yo’ haid kin hol’ enny-how!! keer fuh possum! Ladino Clover, certified (50 Ib. bags). Ih. 
Plant Co., Mentone, Alabama > "se “ Re: _weweene SREDONOG (ae wn. USEe!s 
- R = = “ : - : alk - nece teseeding Crimson Clover (50 lb. bags), lb 
“ALL V ARIETIES ¢ ‘ABBAGE, and Collard Plants for Mos’ folks gin'ly puts off dey duty I heahs em talkin’ "bout “ex Coss Buffel Grass, Ib. ‘ 
ate setting. 300 f 2.00; 000, $3.50 st- - . . ies . a . 7 t 
tate, Snes Ee she ts’ Geen’ clos’ tie Sons —but dey tends to dey debilmint up — profits’—hunh! Any profit a-tall, dat’d italian Rycgrass (100 ib. bans). ib 
Lankford, Franklin, Virginia. an : > as i be ex-cess ful '"! Fulgrain and Victorgrein Oats (4 bu. bag), bu. 
i: aiid -hi '] e ex-cess Tun me?! ) 
 PLANTS—CABBAGE: : Wakefleld, Flat_ Dutch, Savoy; er-haid o' time Rocaar’ anc Atte pags ARS, Ls Memaihs bu 
Collards, 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 st > r : : +a” i 2 2 P » olonis arley (2 . bags), bu. — 
erenied’ Salsas Viet Pare, Feoniie, Yoaae Tom’s boy sho is a calamity to he Diff unce ’twix’ a big man ena lil Ask for prices, Kobe, sericea and Korean 
——— 3 > : 2 = al > 2? ° Ls % " P > NC. straj 
505 RAGE. ONION ond Coliard Plente-—200,, $1.00: fam’ly—he too smaht to wu’k an’ ain’ one—de big man kin speak uv a frien MARSHVIEEE? TY & COMPANY rn cane in 
, Sipaly BOC ad 4 > % . a T re — =< bloodr 
shipment. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Georgia. smaht ’nough to keep outen trouble! widout talkin’ ’bout ’im!! Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time we bu all 
3 = : y i £ onstet ye 
MILLION CABBAGE and Collard Plants—October, bond we help a little to keep down inflation that om Pree 
November. $2.50 per 1,000. Drake Bros., Franklin, Va which destroys the buying power of our savings River 
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SEEDS 
For 
BETTER Crops — MORE Profits 
Plant 
WATSON FALL GRAIN! 


the best seed costs LESS, because 
Actuey higher yield per acre. Since 
Watson Farms has supplied Southern farm- 
ers with Fall Grain Seed that has consistently 
out-produced all others. ‘’Those Who De- 
mond The Best Plant Watson Seeds.’’ Ask 
your neighbor! Our 1952 catalog, in color, 
is yours on request. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 


WHEAT, Atlas 66—High producer; excellent 
straw; rust, mildew resistant; for high 
fertility soils. 

FESCUE, Kentucky 31—Terrific soil builder; 
for pastures, hay lawns; controls ero- 
sion. Grows on any soil; drought, dis- 
ease resistant. 

OATS, Arlington—The most profitable you 
can plant; an outstanding variety. 
Highest yielding oat in the South. 

ALL VARIETIES NOW AT YOUR FAVORITE 

SEED STORE—OR ORDER DIRECT FROM 


WATSON FARMS 
BOX 1099 — PHONE 4482 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


CERTIFIED LADINO, $115 
Lieyd Schuld 





pound. Jefferson, Wisc. 





COTTON 
CROOK’S 
IMPROVED HALF AND HALF 
Planting Foundation Cotton Seed 
ALSO HIGH BRED SEED 


FIRST YEAR STOCK 
Folder is Free 


W. C. and R. L. CROOK 
LURAY TENNESSEE 


KING OF THE COTTON Kingdom—Vandiver’s D. 
&P.L. 15. Heavy yield per acre. High lint percentage 
ut inch and better. Delinted and treated. Write for 

prices. Georgia Seed’ Company, Lavonia, Georgia. 

WE HAVE LARGE TONNAGE Georgia Certified 
(otten Seed for sale. Write for prices. Broome Seed Co., 
Athens, Georgia 











FESCUE 

KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE—Primary shippers. Certi- 
fed blue tag. 98% pure non-certified. Mixed lots pasture 
gade. Delivered in quantity lots, your plantation, farm 
@ warehouse. Write, wire, phone Ross Feed Company, 
Bex 4, Murray, Kentucky. 

CERTIFIED KY. 31 FESCUE Seed—Produced and 
harvested with care to insure highest purity and germi- 
sation. 44e per pound in 50 pound bags. Reduced prices 
onlers 200 pounds or more. Joe W. Little, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 

NEW GENUINE KENTUCKY 41 Tall Feseue. Im- 
proved adapted all year Green Acres pasture grass at 
fae . Send order to Ky. State Fescue Crop Asso- 
ciation, Ine., Somerset, Kentucky. 

GEXLINE KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE Seeds. Order 
tow for fall shipment at grower’s prices and save up to 
20e pound. Free catalog and price. Cundiff Seed Farms, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 

MEADOW VIEW FARMS, Elizabethtown, Kentucky. 

producers Kentucky 31 Fescue Seed. Foundation 
stock direct from Suiter Farm. Certified seed. Imme- 
diate delivery 

KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE seed Certified and uncer- 
tified ready for delivery for fall sowing. Ask for prices. 
Priced right. Order now. H. T. Waldrop, Murray, Ky. 

















BABY CHICKS 

SENSATIONAL VALUES! Egg Bred Chicks. U. 8. 
Approved, Pullorum Passed. Barred-White Rocks, Reds, 
Wryan:dottes, Hampshires, Rockhamps, Wyanhamps, 
$14.95, 100; Pullets, $17.90; Cockerels, $16.90; White- 
Black Giants, Brahmas, S. L. Wyandottes, ‘Australorps, 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Cornishhamps, Cornish- 
rocks, Hamprocks, $15.95; Pullets, $18.90; Cockerels, 
$18.00; White-Brown Leghorns, Austra Whites, An- 
conas, Minorcas, $14.95; Pullet $26.00; Cockerels, 
$4.90; Heavy Assorted, $12.95; Lett Over Heavies, No 
Leghorns, Good Chicks, $10.95 per 100, plus postage. 
Send order in now. Don’t Delay. ME rami 
Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Dept. B, Mt. althy, Ohi 


FOR BROILER PRODUCTION 
You can’t beat our Meat Type Nichols 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 


Also Barred Rocks, White Rocks 
and White Rock-Hampshire Cross 


FOR EGG PRODUCTION 
Our Parmenter Reds and 
Babcock White Leghorns 

95% Livability through 3 Weeks 

Write for FREE Catalog 
U. S. Approved—Pullorum Clean 


NORTH STATE HATCHERY 


1219 W. Lee Street 
GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


BUY U. 8. CERTIFIED-Pullorum Clean New Hamp- 
shires, White Leghorns, White Rocks from Martin’s— 
an ROP breeding farm and hatchery. Also U. S. Ap- 
proved Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Dark 
Cornish, and Crossbreeds. Hatched right—priced right. 
Liberal guarantee. Write for description and prices. 
Martin’s Hatchery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiana. 


BUY BEST QUALITY CHICKS That Live and Lay. 
Official test showed 98% livability. Breeds excellent for 











eggs and broilers. U. S. Approved, Pullorum Passed. 
AAA Grade White Rocks, New Hampshires, White 
Wyandottes, Reds, $9.90 per 100. Free catalog. Alive 


delivery. Fulton Hatchery, Box 6-P, Fulton, Missouri. 


STOUFFER’S U. 8. APPROVED, Pullorum Clean 
Chicks—Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Austra- 
Whites, Minorca-Leghorn. Get complete prices. Heavy 
assorted $3.95. Left-overs $6.95. Lights $7.95. Leghorn 
Cockerels $1.95 collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Wad- 
dams Grove, Illinois. 

BIG REDUCTION—Low Fall Prices! AAA Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, White Wyandottes, New Hamp- 
shires, Rhode Island Reds, $13.95 per 100 as hatched. 
Heavy Assorted $12.95. 100% Bloodtested. Live delivery 
guaranteed. C.0.D. Ruby Chicks, Dept. PF-4, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

















ROCKS, REDS. HAMPSHIRES WYANDOTTES, 
$8.95; pullets, 2.95. Leghorns, Austra Whites, Mi- 
noreas, $8.95; pullets, $14.95; Heavy Assorted, $6.95 


Leftover, $4.85; Fryers, $3.95. F.0.B. 100% alive C.0.D 
Catalog free. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri 
ASSORTED HEAVIES, $6.90, 100. Positively No 
Leghorns! No Cripples! No Culls! Send check or money 
order. Prompt shipment. Live delivery. Chick Brokers 
Our 26th year. Atlas Chick Co., Dept. P, St. Louis, Mo. 








WHITE, BROWN LEGHORNS, Austra Whites, 
Rocks, Keds, Hampshires, Wyandottes $8.90, pullets 
$13.95. Heavies $6.85; Mixed $5.95; Fryers $2.95. Hi- 


Grade Chicks, Deepwater, Missouri. 

SILVER WYANDOTTES, Columbian 
Brown Leghorns, White Minorcas, Buff 
Giants. Breeding cockerels, pullets. 
Mebane, North Carolina. 

HELMS PULLORUM CLEAN Approved Chicks— 
Thirty years improvement. Leading breeds. Brown Leg- 
horns holder three world’s records. Helm’s Chicks, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 

CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS—U. 8. Approved, Pull- 
orum Passed. Thousands weekly. All leading breeds. 
Free Catalog. Clover Valley Hatcheries, Box 22-C, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 

BABY CHICKS—$6.8%, 100, C.0.D. Reds, Rocks, 
Hampshires and heavy assorted. As hatched. No Leg- 
horns. Price at Hatchery. Surplus Chick Co., Milesbrug 
8, Pennsylvania. 





Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, 
Freshwater Farm, 














GINSENG—GOLDENSEAL 


FREE—How to grow and sell. Seed and Plants. Gin- 
seng Gardens, Asheville, North Carolina 


GRASS 
CERTIFIED COASTAL 
BERMUDA 
FREE OF OBNOXIOUS WEEDS 
OR GRASSES 





Your Inquiries Appreciated 


BRITT & LEWIS FARMS 


PHONE 24 
BAXLEY ONE 2465 


fo RGENTINE BAHIA GRASS SEED. For full in- 
rmation contact E. E. Garrison, Pinemount, Florida. 


\ PENSACOLA BAHIA GRASS SEED. © ertified South- 
and Oats. Bishop Farms, Lake City, Florida. 


HAY 


Dairy alfalfa, 
inspection allowed. 


Vallari Hay Company, 


GEORGIA 














FOR SALE 


ater, clover and other grades 


Inquiries solicited. Art 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 


KUDZU 


FARMERS, CATTLEMEN DAIRYMEN Grow 
pnian. Produces up to 4 tons or more per acre of choicest 
1 gt year. No crop failure One planting lasts 
— " Easily eradicated. Little cultivation after first 
fies f legume, rebuilds poor land, stops washes. Quali- 
ee 4 soVernment Soil Conservation Payments. Write 
- outs About Kudzu" and prices on choicest 2-3 

owns and Kudzu seed. The Kudzu Farms, Barnes- 
rille, Georgia 


opel DZU SEED now available. Write for prices and 
— About Kudzu.’’ The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, 











WATERMELONS 


On ATERMELON SEED—Our own grown Texas and 

ane ma Certified Black Diamond Spergon Treated, 
rior quality grown strictly for seed. We are largest 

Winn’ in the state. All American and Blue Ribbon 

one 50 leading varieties. Beautiful 52-page cata- 

on rec actual photographs, complete planting guide free 

ew west. Write Willhite Melon Seed Farms, Poolville 
eatherford, Texas. 





BABY CHICKS 


AND POULTRY 





a RIVERSIDE FALL BROILER CHICKS. Nichols 
os New Hampshires, direct. Arbor Acres White 
Mood Northwesters. Cornish-Hamp cross. Year around 
esting program. U. 8. Pullorum Passed. Hatching 
nett. Get your orders on our hatching schedule now. 
Rie circular. Write me personally. Marc Merryfield, 
erside Hatcheries, Inc., Box 1 1391-H, Knoxville, Tenn. 





GAMES 


IRISH GREY ROOSTERS, Pit Games, 
William K. Langford, Pleasant Hill, 


LEGHORNS 

FLETCHER’S U.S. R. O. P. U. 8. Certified Pull- 
orum Clean Leghorns—Fletcher’s U. 8S. Certified, Pull- 
orum Clean Leghorns are famous for High Production, 
High Profits. 61% qualification for the year 1950-51 
for U. 8S. R. O. P. We are now taking orders for Fall 
and Spring Chicks. First hatch will come off October 
14, 1952. Write for Free Catalog and Prices. J. O 
Fletcher & Son, Concord, North Carolina. 

IDEAL U. 8. CERTIFIED White Leghorn Chicks 
direct from our best R.O.P. Breeding Stock. Write o 
bargain chick value during the Summer and Fall. U. 
Approved, Pullorum Clean New Hampshire and ea 
Les Chicks. Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Cameron, 

exas. 


$5.00 each 
North Carolina. 











NEW HAMPSHIRES 
FINE, RUGGED, HEALTHY New Hampshires, Dela- 
ware-Hamps. Barron Leghorns, Austra-Whites. World 
famous winners. Heavy assorted, $6.90. Real Bargains 
Now. Heiman’s Hatchery, Montrose, Misosuri. 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
BIRDS—-PETS—-FANCY FOWL 

RAISE PHEASANTS on the $100 week plan. Little 
capital and space can make you independent. Free de- 
tails. Great Central Game Management System, Colum- 
bus 10, Kansas. 

PEACOCKS BEAUTIFUL INDIA BLUES—Mature 
pairs, $50.00 and $65.00. Some hens with peachicks. 
Shipped anywhere. F. H. McCrae, Eustis, Florida. _ 

PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, Bantams, Guineas, Wa- 
Lenten, thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, 
owa 

PEDIGREED SIAMESE KITTENS. 
Cattery, Registered, 1623 Galveston, Ft. 

PEAFOWLS— Three cisorens breeds. 
Joe Dunagan, Cove, Arkan 

YOUNG PARROTS—meke fine talkers. Herb Miller, 
1911-N, Lubbock, Texas. 


QUAIL 


WEEK OLD BOB WHITE Quail $1.25; 
$2.00. E. 1 


























Purple Sage 
Worth, Texas 


$25.00 pair. 














half grown 
N. Everitt, 642 Erin Ave., At anta, Georgia. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


HAWKINS Million $ Hen Brooders—5 tier—clean, 
ready to go; priced low. Also Bundy Electric Incubators; 
bargain. John B. Gage, Trustee, Green Ridge, Missouri. 


TURKEYS , 


TURKEY POULTS — Broad Breasted Bronze and 
White Holland. Pullorum Tested. 70c. Roebuck Turkey 
Farm, Roebuck, South Carolina. 

Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
Ad in The Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of 
mail—orders for whatever you have to sell. It may be 
seeds, livestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup or 
farm land. Try an ad in our next issue. 














LIVESTOCK 





FOR SOUTHEASTERN LIVESTOCK NEWS 
read Southern Livestock Journal, published monthly 
with coverage of purebred and comimercial news origi- 
nating in country’s fastest growing livestock section 
$2.00 for the next twelve issues. Southern Livestock 
Journal, Macoh, Georgia. 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 
CATTLE, SHEEP, HOGS Permanently Identified! 
Rustproof Tamp-R-Pruf Ear Seals stamped with name 
and number. Self-piercing, humane, inexpensive. Over 
50,000 users! Free samples, catalog, write Dept. PF-10, 
Security Seal, 144 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y¥ 
CATTLE MARKERS 
DAISY CATTLE MARKERS complete with chain, 
brass tag for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden 
Arrow Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
DAIRY GOATS 

CAPRICULTURIST — Finest educational monthly 
pear gi for the dairy goat industry. $1—6 months. 
$2—-1 year. $3-—-2 years. P. O. Box 4, Grants Pass, Ore. 

Paar IT AND HEALTH from Dairy Goats. Monthly 
magazine tells how. 12-Month Subscription $1.00. Dairy 
Goat Journal, Columbia, C20, Missouri. 

MILKING AND SPRINGER DOES. Registered Nu- 
bian Bucks, $25.00 up. Keith Randle, Granbury, Texas. 


DOGS 
CAN YOUR DOG DANCE? 


Can he turn Somersaults? Make a Bow? If 
not, you can teach him these tricks and 
many more quickly, easily, if you follow the 
NEW, SIMPLE SHORT-CUT procedure given 
in the booklet “NU-WAY TRICKS FOR 
YOUR DOG.” It’s full of unusual, excellent 
tricks. Results UNBELIEVABLE! Order NOW 
—only $1 postpaid. Send dollar bill or check. 


SEAVY’S 
Box 2001 
Raleigh North Carolina 


GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups—(Distemper 
vaccinated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training 
instructions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

AIREDALE PUPPIES—A.K.C. registered. 5 gen- 
eration pedigree with 18 champions, $25-$35 C.O0.D. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mountain View Kennel, Pisgah, 
Alabama. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD or Collie Pups for watch and 
stock. Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zim- 
merman Farms, Flanagan, Illinois 

REGISTERED ENGLISH SHEPHERDS—Champion 
working bloodline. Pups guaranteed. Stud service. John 
Blankenship, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

COLLIES—Pups, grown stock, champion-bred, regis- 
tered, $30.00 up. Springdale, R4P, Orange, Virginia. 

GOLDEN COLLIE PUPPIES $30 — Registrable. 
George Whitesel, Mt. Crawford, Virginia. 













































Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 


BRAHMANS 


REGISTERED BRAHMAN Bulls- Heifers Manso, 
Imperator, Tippu breeding. Six to twenty a ag old. 





Herd established 1938. Stegall Stock Farm, U. 3S. gh- 
way 79, Franklin, Texas. 
HEREFORD 


FOR SALE—12 Registered Hereford Bulls consisting 
of half polled and the rest horned, 14 to 18 months old. 
For more information write W. H. Burruss & Son, P. O. 
Box 129 Lynchburg, Virginia. x 

REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORD BU sU LLS—Sev- 
eral around 6 month; one yearling; one 2-year Dom- 
ino-Perfection strain. Free from Bangs. Red Hill Farm, 
Pedlar Mills, Virginia. “da 

REGISTERED LARRY DOMINO HEREFORDS— 

‘ Several Herd Sire Prospects and 
Commercial Bulls. ‘Shipley Farms, Vilas, NC. 


HOLSTEINS 
2ist MARYLAND 
FALL rio SALE 
Ved., October 22, 11 A.M., DST 
Maryland State Fair Grounds 
Timonium, Maryland 


70 HEAD 


carefully selected Registered Holsteins, con- 
sisting of 52 Cows and Bred Heifers, 10 Open 
Heifers, 8 High Record Serviceable Bulls. 
PLENTY FALL MILK—Breeding stock to 
satisfy the beginner and the experienced 
breeder. 
Herds T.B. and Bangs Accredited. 
Many Vaccinated. 


H. C. BARKER, Sale Manager 
Phones 1773 ty 1325, Frederick, Maryland 
uctioneers: 
A. AUSTIN BACKUS EMMERT BOWLUS 


REGISTERED AND NON-REGISTERED Wisconsin 
Holstein Calves—for higher production herds. Excep- 
tional offering of choice Wisconsin Holstein Calves. 
Available in large quantities. Also some Guernsey and 
Brown Swiss. Vaccinated against shipping fever. Health 
sheet furnished. Well started—no milk required. Visitors 
welcome. Write or Telephone. J. M. McFarland & Sons. 
Watertown, Wisconsin 

PUREBRED AND HIGH GRADE HOLSTEINS. 

Of all ages—especially heifers and cows capable of 

from 40 to 70 pounds of milk a day. Selected from 

the 10 best dairy cattle counties in Wisconsin. As- 
sociation service. Telephone 3644 or Write 
INTER-COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ASSN. 

Waukesha Wisconsin 

BULLS: HOLSTEINS, Carnation strain, ready for 
service. Bred by a superior blood blender. Will sell in 
full or half interest. Write for catalog. John W. Hershey, 
Nut Tree Nurseries, Box I 1, Dowingtown, Pa. 

WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN ond “Guernsey Heifers and 
Calves for sale. Delivered on approv *" comes E. Welch, 
Mukwonago, Wisconsin. Phone Eagle . 


JERSEYS 
MORE PROFIT PER ACRE With Jerseys—Tested 
and classified. Breeding stock available. Write or visit 
Gilmore Jersey Farms, Jeffersonville, Indiana. Across 
river from Louisville, Kentucky 
























































COLLIES, SHEPHERDS, Pekingese, 
Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wadley, Alabama. 

RAT TERRIER PUPPIES—Bred for ratters. Crusad- 
ers Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 

RAT TERRIER Supples—enseneate. Kenny's Ken- 
nels, St. John, Kansas 


Rat Terriers, 











MINK 


MINK—Pedigreed, select quality. Visit Voight Fams, 
Atlanta, Texas or Lomira, Wisconsin. 


RABBITS—GUINEA PIGS—HAMSTERS 

STEADY EARNINGS with Angora Rabbits. Free 
illustrated booklets tell how, lists markets, successful 
raisers. Wilson's, 170 E. Butler, West St. Paul, Minn. 

MAKE MONEY—Fast! Raise highly profitable Angora 
or New Zealand White Rabbits. Plenty markets. Details 
free. White's Rabbitry, Newark, Ohio. 

MAKE BIG MONEY! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
markets supplied. Write today! Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 
ville 10, Pennsylvania. 

REGISTERED PEDIGREED RABBITS. Dairy Goats. 
Instructive catalogue Dime. Harehills, Honeysuckle Lane, 
Hartsville, Tennessee 

EXTRA MONEY—Raising Pedigreed Rabbits. Free 
details. Martin’s Rabbitry, Morganfield 12, Kentucky. 

STANDARD RABBIT JOURNAL, B-241-P, Milton, 
Pa. Year $1.00, sample dime, beginners manual 25c 

KAISE GUINEA PIGS—Profitable business. Free 
booklet. Taylors, B426H, Hapeville, Georgia. 


SHEEP 
SHEEP FOR SALE 


Bred Yearlings, Black and Smut Face, 
Weight 100 Pounds and Better. 
Lambs Due in December. 


$27.00 PER HEAD, BUYER’S CHOICE 


ZAN McKINNEY 


EMORY, VA. 
PHONE 132 MEADOWVIEW, VA. 


USE HAMPSHIRE SIRES for big, early maturing, 
market-topping lambs. Free breeders list and informa- 
tion. American Hampshire Sheep Association, 72-P 
Woodland, Detroit 2, Michigan. mani 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
rams and 30 ewes bred to outstanding rams. 
Farms, Vilas, North Carolina. 
SUFFOLK BRED EWE SALE November 17. Write 
Write for catalog. Roy B. Warrick, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


SHEEP UFFOLK rams, e 



































Yearling 
Shipley 














“REGISTERED SUFFOLK rams, ewes, top 
quality. Fred Dickes, Huntertown, Indiana. 





CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS—Large aged L 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers. TB 
Bang’s tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, ‘‘Grand Hotel 
for Dairy Cattle,’’ Elgin, Ill. (Hotel accommodations). 
Established 1918. Also good selection at Claremore, 
Okla., Branch—Phone: Claremore 116. 

FARMERS ATTENTION—Holstein and Guernsey 
Heifers, 300 pounds and up, also Springing Heifers. 
We have on hand at most times 200 to 300 head to pick 
from. Come here and save time and expense. Link Broth- 
ers, Ine., Minong, Wisconsin. 

ATTENTION SELLERS AND BUYERS of Cattle and 
Hogs. Sell and buy livestock at Gus Z. Lancasters, Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina. Yard No. 2—Every Tuesday— 
Phone 4337. Yard No. 1—Every Friday—Phone 6101. 

LARGE SELECTION of Holstein and Guernsey 
springer heifers; also younger heifers and young spring- 
er cows. Chester Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

CHOICE HOLSTEIN, GUERNSEY Heifers—-Heavy 
springers, high producing stock, J. R. Price, Bagdad, 
Kentucky. Phone 2152. 

















POLLED JERSEYS 
POLLED JERSEYS—Most profitable milk breed. Or- 
der breeding stock from us. World’s largest and oldest 
herd of Hornless Jersey. Willow-Brook Jersey Farms 
Henderson, Tennessee. 


POLLED HEREFORDS 
PUREBRED (unregistered Polled Hereford bred heif- 
ers for sale. 65 to choose from. The Quarter Hereford 
Farm (8S. ©. Bangs Accredited Herd #153), George 8 
DePass, Spartanburg, 8. €. Telephone 5753 or 3-3159 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 
CHOICE MILKING SHORTHORN Bull Calves and 
Open and Bred Heifers. Herd accredited for TB and 
Bangs. Visit or write us your needs. Burnt Hill Farms, 
Jefferson, North ¢ ‘arolina a 
REGISTERED MILKING SHORTHORN CALVES 
$200. Write McMahan Bros., Sevierville, Tennessee. 




















SWINE 


REGISTERED Poland China, Duroc, Hampshire, 
Yorkshire, Berkshire, Essex OIC, Tamworth, Spotted 
Poland pigs, service boars, bred gilts, bred sows. Olla 
Ray Boyd, Industries, Pinetown, North Carolina. 


BERKSHIRES 
BERKSHIRE HOGS increase Net Profit. Leading 
meat-type breed, best foragers, prolific. Write for maga- 
zine, literature and list of nearby breeders. American 
Berkshire Association, 601-D West Monroe, Springfield, 
Illinois ‘ i ibs 
~ FOREMOST FARM BERKSHIRE Hogs, Spring 
Boars, Open Gilts, also Weanling Pigs. Cholera im- 
muned, registered. Satisfied customers 44 states. Write 
E. Blaum, Waverly, Ohio. 
REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 
Satisfied customers from coast to coast 
Farm, Cope, South Carolina. 
~ REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 
Heavy type stock from prolific sows. 





- Production Tested. 
Magnolia Lane 








Gilts and young pigs 
Windham Farms, 


Halifax, Virginia : 3 “ia 
REGISTERED PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES — Boars, 
Gilts, Pigs. Maplehust Farm, South Boston, V irginia. 





DUROCS 
, REGISTERED BLOCKY TYPE Cherry Red Duroc 
igs—Born fat, stay fat, and weigh over 500 pounds 
when 12 months. $25 each. Some unrelated. Valley Farm, 
Baxley, Georgia 





ESSEX 


REGISTERED BLACK ESSEX PIGS--Gilts, boars 
W. W. Jordan, Gates, North Carolina. 


REGISTERED BLACK 1 Gs. 





STERED BLACK SEX PIGS. Geo. F 
Spencer, South Mills, North Ca olina. 

REGISTERED ESSEX PIGS and Boars. Mack Norris, 
Tomahawk, North Carolina. ‘7 

KEGISTERED ESSEX PIGS. Circular. J. Sherman 
Autry, Autryville, N ° 

HAMPSHIRES 
FOR SALE—Registered Hampshire Hogs. All ages, 


pigs, gilts, boars. Campbell College Farm, Buie’s Creek, 
North Carolina. 























HEREFORD 
REGISTERED HEREFORD PIGS — Hershel Wil- 
liams, Autryville, North Carolina. 
MINNESOTA NO. 1 
WHY NOT START NOW with our good Minnesota 
No. 1 Boar on your best sows. Learn enjoyment of tastier 
meat at less cost, less lard, greater value. Young boars, 
gilts, pigs. Breeze Hill Farm, Perkinsville, Virginia 
0. I. C. 
REGISTERED OIC.HOGS, J. 8. Smith, Rt. 4, Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi. 
(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 


POLAND-CHINAS 
REGISTERED MEDIUM BLACK Poland Ch 
blo« , 


I nrelate 1 pair champion bred 
t boars. Cl wr 


Farm, Rt. 4, Fayetteville, North 
MEDIUM TYPE—Largest herd ir 1 ‘ 
blood lin All ages. Minglewood Farm, Char 


ina P 
open 


Hog Haver 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 





REGISTERED SPOTTED sey, Ag oe Service 
Boa tred and Open Gilt lo line 
Brocetloal tested, Cholera treated ars expe 
rience. Cutlar L Sallance, St. Pau rth ¢ lina 

TAMWORTH 

TAMWORTH— Purebred Tamworths have been bred 
for a lean meat carcass for more than 150 years. They 
make an excellent cro on any other breed, producing a 

nooth, fast growing, medium type crossbred. Tamwortlis 
are tops as mothers and producers of choice lean meat 
und bacon. For free information write Tamworth Swine 
Association, Box 189-P, Hagerstown, Indiana 

TAMWORTH SERVICE BOARS, Pred Gilts, Open 


Registered and 
North Carolina 


unrelated pairs 
Mac lesfield, 


and Pigs all sizes 
Corbett 


Gilts 
guaranteed. L. 8 








TAMWORTH Swine all ages. Registered Immune 
Prices, literature on request Hunter Farm, Rt. 7 
Wins ton-Salem, North Carolina ‘ 

REGISTERED TAMWORTHS. Elmer Daniel, Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina. Pas <a 

YORKSHIRES 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE describing our York- 

shires. Highland Farm, Black Mountain, N. C 


MACHINERY and PARTS 





NOTICE—IMPLEMENT AUCTION dates for second 
half of 1952 are: Tuesdays, October 14th and 28th; 
November 11th and 25th; Tuesday, December 9th, 1952 
Sales start at 10:00 a.m. All kinds of new and used farm 
machinery. Consign your equipment here for sale. Com- 
mission: 10° under $20; 5% to $400; $400 to $1,500, 
2%: $1,600 to $2,500, $50 flat rate: over $2,500, 2% 
No sale 1% per individual item. Phone 25. Yoder & 
Frey, Inc Archbold, Ohio 

5 BRANDS treated Bale Twine, Binder Twin, Rope 
Quality guaranteed. Hanted: Dealers, Distributors. Also 
taler Wire for all Hay Balers. See your local Dealer or 
tob Stone, National Twine Distributors, Chariton, Towa 

CONCRETE BLOCKMAKER Daily capacity 100 
blocks Complete equipment $24.95 ‘rite Jacksun 
Manufacturing, Dept 1300 East 59th, Kansas City, 
Missourl 

NEW AND USED TRACTOR PARTS-——-Write for 
big. free 1952 catalog; tremendous savings. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Central Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines 3, 
Lowa 

FORD OR FERGUSON 24” Hus-Kee Tractor Tool 
Sox. Heavy steel. Low priced. Order from dealer, or 
write Metal Box Company Valparaiso, Indiana 

GARDEN TRACTOR $127.00 “McLean.” Cultivating, 
plowing, mowing. Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 2, 


Indiana 


OF INTEREST to WOMEN 


FREEZER CARTONS AT WHOLESALE 
i) Pint Vegetable Cartons, heavily waxed, with 
Cellophane wrappers, rectangular, easily filled, only 
$1.25 prepaid 1% at. size, 30 for $1.25. With every 
order, we'll enclose Sample Zero Box with reusable 
plastic liner Free. Money Back Guarantee 
HOLDEN'S BARRE, VT 
~EMBROIDER STAMPED LINENS. Buy direct from 
manufacturer and save. Free 28-page catalog featuring 
designs for cutwork, applique, cross-stitch, crochet, ete 
stamped on Seamless Tubing Pillow 
Luncheon Sets Sanquet Cloths, Show 
Articles, etc. Write: Merribee, Dept. 889, 
St.. New York 10, N. ¥ 
LADIES’ DRESSES $1.00. Shoes $ $1.49 
children’s Wool Sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots, 
work clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, macki 
naws, housedresses, hose, slacks, pants, skirts, blouses 
Blankets $1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free 
catalog. Consumers Sales Co., Dept. R.O., Fairview, 
New Jersey 
ELECTRIFY 
Easily installed 











» Baby 
22 West 21st 
~ Women’s, 
Men's 


YOUR SEWING MACHINE, 
Guaranteed. Only $12.00 
state if wheel turns toward you or away 
sour machine Apex Supply Co., P.O. 
Hickory, North Carolina 

SATIN RIBBONS-—50 yards 2%« Assorted 
widths, 5 yard lengths amare lerers, eigings, 12 
hdc. Assorted patterns iths, 2 yard lengths 
Refunds. Adams, 734 "Mortle Ave., Brooklyn, 
CHURCH SOCIETIES, CLUBS, individuals, $40.00 
is yours under our 50 box package plan of famous 
Lakeshore Nylon Hose. Write Williams Sales Co., Mill 
Agents, Hartsville. South Carolina 

NLYON HOSTERY BARGAINS—6 pairs 
factory rejects, 3 pairs Better Grade $1.00 
when cash with order, Allen Hosiery Co., P. O 
Dept. 2 Chattanooga _Tennessee. 


NEED EXTRA CASH ?—Get it selling Blair's unusual 


Ladies 
Order today, 
from you on 

Box 2289, 


colors, 

yards 
Postpaid. 
N. ¥ 





—6 pairs for $1.00 
Postpaid 
Box 319, 








line of household and food preducts. Every housewife a 
prospect Send for samples Free. Write Blair, Dept. 
THT!, Lynchburg, Va ae c 
THRILL LING PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS 


flowers 


trees, dolls, 
Velva, Bo- 


free 


monkey 
Information 


fast- seller chenille 
holiday demand 
0, New Yor 
FULL-F ASIII 
pairs, $1.00; Imperfects, 3 
aranteed. Premier Sales, 
Pennessee 

CHURCH GROUPS—Raise 
useful, unusual moueymakers. 
catalogue. Try us! Beb Products, 
New York 

FINE 
forized 
per yard. 


LOOK 


Make 
Terrifi 
hemia 





2D NYLONS—Rejects, 6 
pairs, $1.00. Satisfaction 
Box 8177, Chattanooga, 











Over 50 
Free 
Oneonta, 


Funds Easily!! 
Complete credit 
Dept. 852, 
COMBED CHAMBRAY and Gingham. San- 
Beautiful patterns, Samples on request. Only 69¢ 
The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina 


“YEARS YOUNGER! Get - Rid of Dry Skin! 


Discourage Lines and Wrinkles Free information 
Hordiere, Dept. PF-10F, Nutley, _New Jersey 

FLORAL TAPE and corsage instructions ” 
stamps. Cowart Specialties, Box 361 ul 





Ql ILTING REMNANTS 
Estill Springs, Tennessee. 


Free sampl s. ~~ ---y 17, 





PHOTO FINISHING 


PHOTO CHRISTMAS CARDS made from your nega- 
tives, 16 cards and envelopes $1.00. 100 for $5.75. If you 
do not have the negative send your photo and 35c extra. 
Copy and 10 glosey bills from your photo 65c. 8 exposure 
rolis developed and printed 25c, Jumbo size 35c.. Reprints 
negative size 3c each. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


Every time we buy a 





















Buy More U. 8 Savings” Bonds 
bond we help a little to keep down inflation—that monster 
which destroys the buying power of our savings. 





PHOTO FINISHING 
THIS AD IS WORTH “15c” 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
FOR NEW: CUSTOMERS 


THIS AD WHEN SENT WITH FILM _ 1S 
WORTH 15¢ ON PRICES LISTED BELOW 
8 Exposure Roll.............. 40c 
12 Exposure Reoll.............. 60¢ 


16 Exposure Roll.............. 75¢c 

REPRINTS 5c ea. 
ALL_PRINTS JUMBO SIZE — MOUNTED 
IN TWO COLOR LEATHERETTE FOLDER 


UNITED FILM SERVICE 


Box 1071 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
Write For Free Mailers 
ee ve — 
FREE! Sample ?P hoto Christmas Card made from your 
negative (Limited one to a customer) Send negative 
and 3c stamp. Special offer-—-20 Photo Christmas Cards 
with envelopes, $1.00 plus 10 postage. Negative made 
from any snapshot or Photo 50c. Film developed-——-8 ex 
posure roll-——-jumbo size prints all datec 1 on front margin 
35e, 12 exposure roll 45c, 16 exposure roll 60c. Over- 
night service Free mailers. Free coupons. Kleer-Vue 
Film Service, Box 5460-F, Philadelphia 43, Pa 


Why Gamble With Your 
SNAPSHOTS 
Send Your Films to REX 

GET SPEEDY 8 HOUR SERVICE! 

& Hours After We Receive Film, Pictures Are Mailed 


8 Exp. Roll..35e 12 Exp Roll..50c 
16 Exp. Roll..60c 


Beautiful Jumbo Prints and Reprints... 
Send Coin 


(Free Mailers With Each Order) 
REX DEVELOPING and PRINTING 
P. O. Box 1540, Dept. C 
_ RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


6 OR 8 PICTURE ROLL 35c, 12 or 16 Picture Roll 
Handy album 


Sie. Each roll printed and developed. 


5c ea. 








pack. Send coin with roll. No. C.0.D.’s. Mailing con- 
tainers sent free. DeLuxe Film Service, Box 1268-J, 
Shre reveport, |. Louisiana 








FREE ROLL FILM 

(With First Order) 
New—Plastic Bound SUPER PAX. Album 
Jumbo Prints 8 Exposure Roll 40c, Reprints 
5c ea. Premiums. This ad must accompany 


order. 
CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 
MAIL ORDER PHOTOFINISHERS 
_ ATHENS ia TENNESEE 


FILM DEVELOPED and Giant Size Prints in Al- 
bums at no extra cost. Roll and & Pictures 35c. Roll and 
12 Pictures 50c. Free Mailing Bags. Send money, save 
€.0.D. Fees. Dow! Photo Company, Box 2077, Fort 
Worth, Texas 


EMBOSSED 





PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS— 











Enclose negative and 5e for a sample. 16 cards $1.00 
8 exposure roll 35¢e, 12—50c, 16—65e. Reorders 5c 
Free mailers. Southwestern Photo, Box 386, Tyler, Texas 
Two ITS of ‘“‘Deckledge’’ Prints with every eight- 
exposure roll finished 40c. Very finest quality. Deckl- 
edge’ reprints 3c each. Jumbo reprints 4c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910 34 Emerson, Minneapolis, Minn 
FAST—SAME DAY SERVICE! 8 oversized prints in 


Bound Book only 35c; 12, 50c; 16, 60¢ 


attractive Plastic H 
Exposure Gui ie with first 


Satisfaction guaranteed 














order. PicSure, Box 899-P, _Philadelphia 5, Pa 

Now! “Jt MBO | size prints for 5c, includes de- 
veloping Comes in keepsake album. 8 exposure roll, Oc; 
12—fi0c; 16—80c. Mailers free Crown, Box 35 
Augusta, Georgia 

ONLY 25c for 8 beautiful enlarged prints from your 
roll or negatives. (Trial Offer.) 16, 50c. Quick Service 
Money back guarantee. Willard Studios, Box 3535-B, 
Cleveland, Ohio aa 

WHOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES—Cam 
eras, films, projectors. Expert camera repairing. Free 
catalog. Capitol Photo Supplies, 2428 Guadalupe, Austin 
* - 
“WHOLESALE Photographic Supplies, Films, Cam 
eras Projectors, Enlargers. Write for Free Catalog 
Capitol Photo Supplies 2428 Guadalupe Austin, Texas 

BEAUTIFUL CUSTOM FINISHING at Machine 
*rices. Eight exposure roll, contact, 4« twelve, lx 
reprints _ de Jogolo Photo Service High Point, N. C. 

NEW—16 OVERSIZE contact prints or 8 jumbos in 
album, 25c with this ad. Finest guaranteed. Album 


Weatherford, 
EIG nT EXPOSURE 


Oklahoma. 
ROLL deve loped, 


Studios, 


printed, 25c; 





twelve, 35c; reprints, 2%c. Link Photo Service, High 
Point “North € arolina a ian 

ENLARGING Col PON with trial roll leveloped and 
Jumbo Prints, 35c. Camera Co., Box 1153-D, Oklahoma 


City, Oklahoma, 
“CHRISTMAS CARDS 

largements, six 5x7, $1.00 

Dallas, ' Texas. a 
16 PRINTS OR 8 JUMBOS from roll or negatives, 25¢ 


$1.00. En- 
Eastside, 


—from negative—18 


Brownell, 4315 








with this ad. L. Skrudland, Box 486, Daytona Beach, 
Florida 2 ae. : ee 
15 WALLET SIZE PHOTOS, $1.00—Send negative. 


_Tron_ Ridge | 35, Wisconsin. 


OIL COLORING 


OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS can be a fascinat- 
ing hobby or profitable sideline for those with artistic 
talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Send for 
free booklet National Photo Coloring School, 835 
Diversey Dept. 2727, Chicago 14, I 14, Illinois. 


Dornfeld. 


Parkway, 


MISCELLANEOUS 








START VENETIAN BLIND Laundry. Profitable life- 
time business. New machine. Free booklet. M. B. Co., 
Seneca St., Wichita 12, Kansas 








442 N. § 


















ND POSTED” Signs. Heavy print on m 7x11 ma- 
Fifteen for $1.00, postpaid. Alston Printing 
rvi Lit , North € ‘ “arolina. ee 
SADDLES TERN, ENGLISH. Bargain prices. 
Write for oo H. R. Miller Saddle Co., 5904 
Prospect, Kansas City, Missouri ae: gE 
BOOKS FOUND! Any author. Send wants—no obli- 
gation. International Bookfinders, Box 3003-PF, Beverly 
Hills, California, ae 
START IN BUSINESS for $1.00. Write for informa- 
tion. La Derma, Dept. D-258, 4014 Nebraska, St. Louis 
18, Missouri. 0 WS: 
KANKLIPS make tin cans valuable. Samples, s. details, 





Pai Hiaring F n, 
~ RECONDITIONED 
Write for bargain list. 


614-PF_ Northeast Madis 
TYPEWRITERS $25 


Dixie Service, King, x 


3rd, 





0 
Cc, 




















MISCELLANEOUS 
OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, 
deodorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry 
powder with water; pour into f poisons. 
Save d ng. pumping cost gs free de- 
tail Bi on Laboratorie Dept. E-57, Chicago 22 Tl 
LEATHERCRAFT FOR PLE ASI RE or Profit. Make 
sy-to-assemble purse belt gloves, woolskin toys 
100 other ell Sen 10¢ toda 
hig K I ‘ och nil Ss y ¢ 
Lars¢ ( 8 Dept. 2087, Chic 
PERSONALIZED ENVELOPES—lIdeal 
check with name and address printed ¢ 
125 ll for $1 00 postpaid. Ashn Ss 
ar hland Station. Springfie Ma 
ARDS = imprinted on 25 all 
richly embossed cards. Envelopes ir 
$2.50. Order now. Sté ard Special- 
Francisco, Califor 
will guarantee the tastiest ariet of 
nt very eaten. Aged in the land of 10.000 
lakes. Send for free price folder. Berweger Cheese Co 
Box B-1, Meadowlands, Minnesota 
CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS, Outdoor Toilets 
Cleaned-Deodorized Amazing product saves digging 
Details. DigNoMore Company, Dept. 2, 2611 Harriett 
Minneapolis 8 innesota 
MONEYMAKING OPPORTUNITIES. Hundreds to 
choose from. Read World's Biggest Classified Medium. 
Free copy. Popular Mechanics Classified, 201 East On- 


tario 
including 


400-YEAR 


Chicago, Illinois 


shows all 





























EASTER, 175 21°x28". Tie Quantity 
prices on request _ J. Carruth, RFD 2, Crowley, 
Lovisiana. 

RAISE MINK Free booklet, pen plans, inside 
“‘secrets,’’ feed, care. Mink are money makers t 
gate today. Lawrence Molgard, Brigham City 24, Utah. 

PRACTICAL td eg to Profits From peinnows by 
recognzed authority. Get started this fall. ‘‘How To Grow 
Minnows,”’ $1.00. Allan, Box 9343, Ft. Worth, , Texas 

RATEX—Kill rats when they come in for winter. 
Save feed. Only $1.75 per can postpaid, insured. Cash 
with order. Ratex Incorporated, Sanford, North Carolina 

AGENTS—SALESMEN 


AT LAST! Something New and Sensational in Christ- 
mas Cards. Make extra money Fast! Show Satins, Ve- 
lours, Metallics. Get easy orders. Pays up to 100% cash 
profit. 30 Free Samples. With name 50 for $1.25. Big 
line. Amazing new Glo-In-The-Dark Ornaments, Per- 
sonalized Matches, Stationery. Several $1.00 boxes on 
approval. Puro Greetings, 2801 Locust, Dept. 257-M, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


DO YOU NEED MONEY? $35.00 is yours for selling 
ing only 50 boxes of our 300 Christmas Card line. This 
can be done in a single day. Free samples. Other leading 
boxes on approval. Many surprise items. Experience un- 
necessary. Free samples Personalized Christmas Cards, 
Stationery, Napkins. Write today. It costs you nothing 
to try. Cheerful Card Co., 10 White Plains, New York. 


EXTRA MONEY! $1.00 a 











Make up to box selling 


amazing value Christmas, All Occasion greeting cards, 
gift wrappings, gifts. Bonus. Surprise Offer. Experience 
unnecessary. Request Feature samples on approval, free 


Cards, Stationery, 


samples Name Imprinted Christmas % 
Art Publishers, 


Napkins and free catalog. New England 
North Abington 720-A, Mass 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS on cre: dit. You own 
boss. 1,586 of our Dealers sold $5,000 to $27,500 in 1951. 
We supply stocks, equipment on credit 200 home neces- 
sities. Sales experience unnecessary. Pleasant. profitable 
business voy § _ world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept -PGF, Memphis, Ten 

EARN Ty DOLLARS EASY Selling our Fine 
Arts Christmas and Everyday Greeting Cards, Gift 
Wrappings, Stationery, ete. Christmas Cards with Name- 
Imprinted 50 for $1.25. Up to 100% profit. Feature 
$oxes on approval. C. & S. Greetings, 415 Brent St., 
PF, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


CHRISTMAS CARD MONEY-MAKERS! Everybody 
wants new 25 for $1.50 Gold-Name Cards. Cash in big 



































161 fast-sellers Profits to 100% on $1 boxes; Gift 
Bonuses. 4 a sortments on approval; Imprints Free 
Creative Cards 5 Cermak, Dept. 136- c Cc “hicago. — 

BIG PROFITS IN SPARE TIME! ri send Free 
Assortment Full-Size Samples fine Foods, Household 
Necessities to ambitious Men-Women who need money 
Friends, neighbors buy eagerly. Send no money. Just 
write Blair, Dept. THTS4, Aynehburg, V: fa. 

MAN TO E ARN_ “$90 Week Up. Long needed inven- 
tion dvertised Post, Colliers, Country Gentleman 
Prospects erent re. Full or part time. Exclusive. No 
investment. Free samples. Write Red Comet, Inc 
Dept. 40-C, Littleton, Colorado. 

$1 STARTS YOU in business. Sell fine $1 ties. $1.50 
and up values only $7.20 dozen, you make $4.80. Send 


sample ties. Catalog free. Philip's Neck 


20 West 22nd Street, New York 10 


TERRIFIC. PROFITS selling Clothing g Bargains! 
Every man, woman and child a customer. As little as 
$10 starts you. No experienc e necessary. Free Wholesale 
Catalog. Superior, 1250-CC Jefferson, Chicago 


WANTED: SALESMEN-SALESWOMEN—Sell Roses, 
Shrubs, Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beau- 
tiful Book in natural color. Write for details. Howard 
W. Ford Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. sis 
“FOG-STOP” WINDSHIELD CLOTH—Instantly re- 
moves blurry Mist, Frost, Sleet, Snow. Stops windshield 
fogging. Samples sent on trial. Kris tee 153, Akron, Ohio. 
GET INTO ! Show free toy-gift 


TOYS! Big money 
line full or spare time. Take orders. Pocket juicy profits 
E 


only $1 for 2 
wear, Dept. 956, 














Styleco, Dept. 311, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
NEW PLASTIC MENDING TAPE. Just press on! 
Repairs clothing instantly. Lightning seller. Samples 
sent on trial. Kristee 152, Akron, Ohio. —__ Jwhr th 
ew Automatic Floor Waxer. Retails $2.95. 





ELL 
Profit 12 Write for Guaranteed Sales Plan. Smith 


Corp Greenfield 5, Mass. 


FRUIT TREES FOR SALE—Salesmen wanted. Write 





to Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
MANUFACTURE YOURSELF: ,£ leaners, Polishes, 
Cosmetics Catalog free Keminex *arkridge 6, Illinois. 





TOYS 


Discount = As ng Kiddieland, 


New Yo 


Special Catalog. 


F. Hollis 23 





| 
| 











EARTHWORMS 
RAISE EARTHWORMS Outs tan dling oppe 
Jetailed 15-page booklet ning 4 rt teen 
marketing shipping ete Ware ing 
Willow Springs, Missouri Vorm Farm-& 
Hf WORM Red) 500, $2.00 Pouaun 7 
Howell, Sneads, Florida ; Gr 


HELP WANTED—MALE 
Would $20.00 Daily Interest You? 


~~ time Watkins Dealer can earn $100.00 
sap Our Products Nationally A Seana 
Car or light truck needed ; 
woman over 25. Operate 
home. Write 
J. R. Watkins Company 
Dept. PF, P. O. Box #5071 
_ RICHMOND ee ee _VIRGINIA 


WANT PLEASANT OUTDOOR WORK in a busi 
of your own? Good profits selling over 


Prefer 


man or 
from * 


YOur own 


- Ness 
=0 widely adver. 





tised Rawleigh home-farm necessitic Pays be 
most occupations. Hundreds in busir 5 to oon 
or more! Products-equipment on No emetian 
eeded to start. Write today for full particulars Raw 
leigh’s, Dept. J-145-PGF, Memphis, Tenn F 
WANTED--SWINE EXPERT to manage hog promam 
who can produce 1,400 two hundred pound hogs ~ 
year from 105 sows, must be believer in plenty Of fresh 
water and share in hot weather. Address reply to Bor 


Cc CL 2 care Progressive | Farmer, Raleigh, North 'h_ Carolina 


~ MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY! Take big profi 
orders for world famous Patented Varieties Fruit Trees 
Also Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Vines. Big «sales outfr 
Free. Stark Bros., Desk 30203, Louisiana, Missouri 

"MAN OR WOMAN With Spare Time to try our tw 
and household products, without cost, at home and 
neighbors. Make good money. Big box of full-sip 
products free. Blair, Dept. 27HT3, Lynchburg, Va 

MAKE MONEY with fast-selling Bostonian Shim 
Blouses too. Spare time, full time. Sales Kit Free 
Bostonian, 90 Bickford, Dept. R-17, Boston 30, Maw 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


AMAZING BIG PROFITS Selling Exclusive Sunshin 
Christmas Cards. Nationally Famous 21 for $1.00 assort- 
ment is unequalled, sells on sight. Other tremendoy 
Sunshine Values: Merry Holly-Day, Nature Prints, Park 
Avenue Kromekotes, Scripture Text, Gift Wraps, Sts 
tionery, ete. Send for Samples on Approval. Earn Big 
Money Now! Sunshine Art Studio, Dept. PF-16 ine 
field 1, Mass 


CASH_IN CHRISTMAS CARDS. Show Free Sample 
newest Embossed Name-Imprinted designs, low as $| 
per box. Everybody buys. Up to 100% profit on big line 
Christmas Assortments, Stationery, others. Assortments 
on approval. Charm Cards, 393 Peachtree NE., Dept. 678 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


WOMEN WITH SPARE 
Extra Money. Take orders 
products, ete., from Old 
sent to start. Write today. 
burg. Va. 

ABSOLUTELY FREE! Big package 
fabrics and style presentation of dresses 
iery, etc. Take orders. Commissions big. Send no mone 
Melville Co., Dept. 7620, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 

WOMEN NE EDED—Wonderful opportunity! Earn fe 
your Club, Church, ete., in spare time. Your home i 
headquarters. No canvassing. Write for free inform- 




















TIME here's a chance fe 
for my food and house 
Virginia. Full size —_ 
Blair, Dept. 27HT2, 





actual sample 
lingerie, be 

















tion. Wilson Ties, Stillwater 6, Minnesota 

MAKE MONEY INTRODUCING world's cutest ei 
dren’s dresses. Big selection adorable styles. Low price 
Complete display free. Rush name. Harford, Dem 
H-4341, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 

SELL FINEST NYLON Hosiery Guaranteed against 
everything, snags. runs, holes. Demonstration kit Pre 
to you with actual sample stocking. American Mil 


Dept. 406, Indianapolis. _ 

SHINE SHOES WITHOUT “POLISH”. New ine 
tion. Lightning seller. Shoes gleam like mirror Sample 
sent on trial. Kristee 176, Akr 

















HORSE TRAINING 
“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES”—A bet 











every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; = 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horsema 
ship, Dept 310, Pleasant Hill, Ohio ee 
PATENTS—INVENTIONS 
INVENTORS: Learn how to protect your invention 
Special booklet ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor” om 


taining detailed information concerning patent protecia 
and procedure with ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form will ® 








promptly forwarded upon request—without obligate 
Clarence A. O'Brie & Harvey Jacobson, Registert 
Patent Attorneys, 227-G District National Buildia, 
Was hington, D. | Cc nat 

INVENTORS—If you believe you have an inventie 
you should find out how to protect it. Send for copy 
our Patent Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention” 
and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form. No obligation. McMore, 
Berman & Davidson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 


107-W_ Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C 
write for informs 


INVENTORS—Without obligation, 
tion explaining the steps you should take to secures 
Patent on your invention. John N. Randolph Registered 
Patent Attorney, 229 Columbian Bldg., Washingt 
1b. c ae 








* SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
DESIGN SMART FASHIONS for yourself or others 
Fascinating, profitable field. Learn at home in spare 
time. Practical basie training. Sound ‘‘learn-by-doing’ 
method. Write for free booklet. National School of Dres 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. Chicago } i 
E You R HIGH SCHOOL at home in 
furnished. ™ 


2727, 




















time with 55-year-old school. Texts 

classes. Diploma. Information booklet free. sae 

School, Dept. X752, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, ML 
MAKE UP TO $45-$55 week as a Trained “Practical 
Surse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chics® 

School of Nursing, Dept. F-9, Chicago. 








AGENTS MAKE BIG aoNet "—see Guarantee Monu- 
ment ads, page 152 
AUCTIONEERING 
BE AN AUCTIONEER—A Pleasant, Profitable Oc- 


cupation. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering. Box 39, Decatur, Indiana 


ee WN aT 7 > “2 we : 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Write National Auction 














Institute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Term soon. Free catalogue 

SYRUP—HONEY 

NEW CROP TABLE HONEY—Case twelve 2'4-pound 
Jars Comb, $7.50; Case six 5-pound Jars Comb, 7.25; 
Case six 5-pound Jars Extracted, $6.5 F.O.B. York 
Bee © npany, Jesup, Georgia 








DELICIOUS FLORIDA HONEY Orange Blossom, 
2% pounds, $1.50; 10 pounds, $4.75. Florida Wildflower, 
5 pounds, $1 50, postage paid. Nelson L. Wheeler, St. 











Cloud, rida. 

PURE EXTRACTED HONEY of excellent color and 
flavor. Six 10-pound pails prepaid $12.00. H. Sudbury, 
Nate uisiana 








"S FAMOUS Clover H 
Write for quantity prices. 





KE: 5 5 pou. is 
$1.50 postpaid. Morris Black, 





DeFoe, Kentucky. Mee 
DON’T LET your Progressive Farmer subscription 
run out. Watch for blank ‘‘Your Subscription Has 


Expired.’’ All subscriptions stop when out, 





WANTED TO BUY 


WATCHES WANTED. Any condition. Also broke 
jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, 
sent promptly. Mail articles or write for free informs: 
tion. Lowe's, 7 Holland Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. __. 


HIGHEST CASH PAID for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 

















Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose Smeltiss 
Company, 29-PF East Madison, Chicago. - 
is-PAGE RARE COIN guidebook, only Soe Om 
Coins, Box 181, Jackson, Mississippi. | ____ 
Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman! nan!—A Classifie 
Ad in The Progressive Farmer will bring you lots 
mail—orders for whatever you have to sell. It may 
seeds, livestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup & 


farm land. Try an ad in our next issue. 


dl 
POO OOOO OO ON ih 








~_ 


Put one of these powerful little “ACTION- 
ADS” to work for you! Every year, thou 
sands of advertisers sell millions of dolor 
worth of morchandise through The Progre’ 
sive Farmer's Classified section. Ads cos 
so little, too. Write for free details. The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 


OO OOOO 
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Generations of poultrymen 
have been using Pratts Poultry 
Regulator to put extra pep in 
thir laying birds. These impor- 
tant trace minerals and potent 
yiamins are so often needed for 
top health and the vigor to lay 
more eggs. We think you too can 
get extra eggs with Pratts Poultry 
Regulator. So we say, try it at 
our risk. If you don’t get more 
eggs in 15 days, your money will 
be cheerfully refunded. Could 
anything be fairer than that? 


Just spread it on top of the mash 





Your dealer has if, or send $1 for 
trial package. Dept. R-2 


Pratt Food Co., 130 Walnut St., Phila. 6, Pa. 


5S, POULTRY 
pratt: REGULATOR 








Save More 








Lespedeza 


Soves more and better seed— 
with low investment, cheap la- 
bor. Attaches quickly to any 
mower. Increase germination 
by perfect timing of harvest- 
He For details write VANCE N 
HENKEL COMPANY, STATES- A 
VILLE, N. C. 


HENKEL COMBINE 


Fastest Growing Dairy Breed 
Write for Wtereture or memes 


DAIRY %tuc.ornom 


CATTLE 2s criuear et 


ee 


— 
ROBERTSONS 


PROVEN 


FERTILIZERS 












































| Agricultural 


cvss|MORE EGGS Attend Health 


Conference 


ARM folks from all over North 

Carolina will gather in Raleigh 
on Oct. 15 to discuss plans for bet- 
ter rural health at the Fifth Annual 
N. C. Health Conference. Registra- 
tion will begin at 9 a.m. at the Sir 
Walter Hotel. Morning, afternoon, 
and evening sessions will be held. 

Purpose of the meeting, first and 
foremost, is to get frank statements 
from “dirt farmers” about their 
health needs. So bring your ideas 
along with you—you'll get an oppor- 
tunity to express them. Already 
many farmers have had topics that 
interest them most included in the 
program. Now your own ideas are 
eagerly sought. 

Featured speakers will be Pres- 
ident Allan B. Kline of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and 
Aubrey Gates, rural health author- 
ity. There will be plenty of group 
singing and other entertainment. 
But the most notable feature, per- 
haps, will be an open forum session 
in which farm people are especially 
urged to take part. The North Caro- 
lina State Fair will be going on at 
the time of the conference. Why not 
stay over an extra day to attend it? 

For further details about the 
meeting, write to Rural Health Con- 
ference Committee, 203 Capital 
Club Building, Raleigh, N. C. 


Columbia S. C. Market 
Has Big Year 


sé@ALES at South Carolina Farm- 
ers Market totaled over $9 mil- 
lion first six months of 1952.” 

So reports the market's enthusias- 
tic and capable manager, Bob Mar- 
tin. Completed last October, the 
new million-dollar market is located 
on a 50-acre tract near Columbia. 

June brought the peak of activity 
with $2,389,000 in produce han- 
dled in that month alone. Several 
days in June as many as 1,000 truck- 
loads of produce were sold, with 
South Carolina watermelons and 
cantaloupes leading all other prod- 
ucts. South Carolirm farmers sold a 
million watermelons in June, the 
gross proceeds for the month 
amounting to about $500,000. 

A severe July drouth cut supplies 
of snapbeans, peas, eggplant, pep- 
pers, corn, butterbeans. Peaches, 
too, were hard-hit. Despite drouth, 
July sales hit almost $2 million. 

The new market was constructed 
under supervision of J. E. Young- 
blood, marketing director of State 
Marketing Commis- 
sion. Members of commission are 
Commissioner of Agriculture J. Roy 
Jones, chairman; P. T. Askins, vice 
chairman; L. D. Holmes, W. C. 
Huffman, P. P. Leventis, Dr. R. F. 


| Poole, and E. R. Taylor. 


We are delighted to report that: 


plans are now under way looking 
to the establishment in Raleigh, N. 
C., of a market of the same general 
type as the Columbia market. 
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Favored by dairymen | 
for its double-duty action” 
against MASTITIS a ; = 





At the earliest sign of mastitis, a tube 
of VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN Crystalline 
OintMENT Lederle is infused into an 
infected quarter. It’s fast-acting, long: 
acting, highly effective! 












When cuts and wounds appear on teats 
or udder, local application and infusion 
of this same antibiotic help to prevent 
infection and guard against mastitis! 










AUREOMYCIN 


Crystalline OINTMENT Link 


To avoid the costly damage of mastitis and to help keep salable 
milk flowing, more and more dairymen are using AUREOMYCIN 
Crystalline OINTMENT Lederle in this two-way protection and 


treatment method. 


AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT remains active in the udder for more 
than 48 hours. It is a more broadly effective antibiotic than peni- 
cillin; it is relatively nonirritating and nontoxic. It is available 
in a convenient, easy-to-use infusion-tip tube. 


In cases of acute septic mastitis, in addition to udder infusion, 
the injectable form of SULMET* Sodium Sulfamethazine** 
Lederle should be used. Subsequent treatment may be conducted 
with SULMET OBLETS.* 


used in the treatment of severe acute septicemia as a highly 


effective agent against most bacteria. 

For the maximum efficiency in the use of AUREOMYCIN OINT- 
MENT for Udder Infusion, as well as best management practices 
and disease-control procedures for avoidance of reinfection, con- 


sult your veterinarian. 


Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


*%*By, or on the advice of, a veterinarian. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 





amerscan Cyanamid company 
7 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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More About Farm Planks in Party Platforms 


HE special interviews with General Eisenhower 

and Governor Stevenson on pages 16 and 17 
will be read with intense interest by farmers all 
over the South. These we expect to be as widely 
discussed as were the exclusive interviews we had 
with Taft, Kefauver, Kerr, Russell, Barkley, Stassen, 
and Harriman just before the two national conven- 
tions were held. 

Our page 16-17 interviews with Eisenhower and 
Stevenson indicate that they are not so far apart on 
price supports for farm products as was first 
thought. Evidently they are much more in agree- 
ment on this vital issue than the party platforms 
are. The farm plank in the Republican platform 
implies rather strongly that if victorious, the party 
would do away with the present 90 per cent parity 
support and replace it with a variable support price 
that might drop as low as 60 or 70 per cent of 
parity. But recently at Kansas City, General Eisen- 
hower said that if he is elected there would be no 
tampering with the price support law. Of course 
the President doesn’t enact such measures; he mere- 
ly administers the law after Congress passes it. 
There are many influential Republicans in Congress 
who strongly favor a variable support program. 


The Brannan Plan also seems to be a dead issue. 
The Republican platform strongly attacks the plan 
and tries to hang it around the neck of the Demo- 
cratic Party. But the Democrats do not mention the 
plan in their platform. And Governor Stevenson 
says that in trying to make it an issue, the Republi- 
cans are barking up the wrong tree, that the plan 
is obsolete and has not been endorsed by his party’s 
platform nor recommended by its candidates. 


Under one provision of the Brannan Plan, prices 
of a product would have been allowed to seek their 
natural market level on a basis of supply and de- 
mand. The Government then would have paid the 
grower the difference between 90 to 100 per cent 
of parity for the product and its actual market 
price. Inasmuch as this is Secretary Brannan’s pro- 
posal for handling perishable or nonstorable prod- 
ucts, let’s see what the party platforms propose. 

Most authorities believe that the present law 
does not work well for perishables. The Demo- 
crats admit this and promise to continue to search 
for a “workable” method. The Republican plat- 
form, on the other hand, would seem to leave the 
problem of stabilizing prices of perishables largely 
to local volunteer farm programs. We do not be- 
lieve that so difficult a nation-wide problem can 
be satisfactorily handled locally and voluntarily by 
farmers without a federal program of some sort. 

As stated in last month’s editorial, party plat- 
forms leave much to be desired. They are con- 
fusing. For instance, the Republican platform fa- 
vors a constructive and expanded soil conservation 
program administered through locally controlled 
local districts. Most folks are strong for our soil 
conservation districts and want them to have con- 
trol of their own affairs; but many of us also see 
the need for a strong Soil Conservation Service 
to aid the districts and to coordinate and promote 
soil conservation on a state and national basis. 
Does failure of the Republican platform to mention 
the Soil Conservation Service imply antagonism or 
lack of faith in this agency? We ask the question 
because there is a movement on foot to abolish SCS 
as a federal agency, and have the soil conservation 
program operated entirely on a state basis. 


The Republican platform would also limit agri- 
cultural conservation payments to “practices and 
improvements of a permanent nature.” This might 
be taken to mean that payments would be made for 
terracing, but not for a valuable new practice in- 
volving improved seed or fertilizer. It is some- 
times important and worth while for the Govern- 
ment to encourage a new practice by paying part of 
the cost, even though the practice is not what some 
would consider of a “permanent” nature. 

In deciding how to vote Nov. 4, we need to con- 
sider not only statements by General Eisenhower 
and Governor Stevenson, but also those of impor- 
tant farm leaders both in and out of Congress. All 
stich leaders in each party will play a part in the 
development of a national farm program if their 
party wins the election. And, as we said last month, 
we should judge each candidate by his total pro- 
gram and past record and not by his farm plat- 
form alone. 


Is Grass a Path to Peace? 


THEY were of different races, different creeds, 
different colors. They spoke a countless variety of 
tongues. In education they ranged from men of 
little formal schooling to holders of many scholastic 
degrees. Many came straight from farms of distant 
lands; others had seldom wandered from the con- 
fines of campus walls. Yet rarely has a more con- 
genial group spent a week together than the 1,500 


What County Do You Live in? 


Do you, kind reader, live in any one of 
the following 42 counties in western, mid- 
dle and eastern districts of the North 
Carolina Extension Service? 

Western District—Ashe, Buncombe, Chero- 
kee, Cleveland, Davie, Forsyth, Graham, Hay- 
wood, Henderson, Iredell, Jackson, Madison, 
Mitchell, Rutherford, Swain, Transylvania, 
Watauga, Wilkes, Yancey. 

Middle District—Cabarrus, Caswell, Chat- 
ham, Durham, Granville, Mecklenburg, Momt- 
gomery, Orange, Rockingham, Stanly, Union, 
Wake, Warren. 

Eastern District—Camden, Chowan, Craven, 
Edgecombe, Jones, Northampton, Pamlico, 
Pender, Perquimans, Wayne. 

If you live in any one of these 42 coun- 
ties then you have only a few more weeks 
before the State Judging Committee will 
look over your fields and homes and high- 
ways and the facts and figures about your 
progress to see just how truly your county 
appears to be “A Land of Plenty, A Land 
of Beauty, A Land of Rural Comradeship.” 
There’s still time to have your fields green 
with pastures and small grain . . . your 
homes and barns painted your 
churches, schools, and roadsides beautified 
... and an all-round “Community Progress 
Program” in high gear. Why not go “all 
out” to win one of the $1,000 or $500 
prizes for 1952 as “County of the Year in 
Rural Progress”? 


delegates of 52 nations who attended the ; 
Fourth International Grassland Congress at Penn. 
sylvania State College. 
What did these men have in common? One thine’ 
—grass. Their eyes lighted when they talked of 
They listened intently through interpreters ag pe 
of other tongues spoke of it. And they nodded with 
understanding as they listened. Soon one almost 
doubted the need of interpreters. For it was as if 
the language of grass is the language of all men of 
the soil everywhere and is understood by al], 
Grassland farming is universal farming, When 
you engage in it you bind yourself closer to men 
of other races. Their problems become your prob- 
lems and your problems become theirs, They will 
share with you their triumphs and despairs—hegr. 
en to yours. They will travel halfway around the 
world to point out a better way to lusher grass, 
That was the thing that thrilled us at the Gras. 
land Congress—the universality of grass. For grassis 
a common denominator of farm men. It binds them 
closer together, makes them understand one anoth- 
er. That's the first, difficult step to world peace 
It would be a magnificent thing, wouldn’t it, if, 
love of grass brings us nearer to world peace? Fap. 
ciful? Perhaps, but more than a thousand men have 
returned to 52 nations with a subtle intuition that 
it can. We join them in prayerful hope that the 
grass-lined path they have trod can be broadened 
into a Road to Peace. 


Three Enemies of the South 


THERE are three enemies of the South still oper 
ating in every state, and possibly every county, 
Each one of them has done us far more damage 
than even General William Tecumseh Sherman did 
in his famous “March to the Sea”—yes, probably 
100 times as much damage. And yet tens of thor 
sands of so-called patriotic men and women seem 
perfectly content to do nothing about these “Three 
Enemies of the South” operating almost everywhe, 

What are these enemies? We would list thema 
being in order of their seriousness— 

1. Uncontrolled water in our fields. 

2. Uncontrolled fire in our woods. 

3. Uncontrolled weather on our buildings. 

As October begins, there are abundant oppor- 
tunities for starting some powerful offensives against 
all three of these enemies. 

To check uncontrolled water in our fields, each 
one of us can set out right now to make his own 
farm measure up to the ideal Dean Tom Hutcheson 
so long preached to Virginia farmers: “No Bare 
Acres at Christmas.” We need to sow more wheat 
and oats because, as was pointed out last month, 
1) they are “drouth-proof crops” and 2) new ve 
rieties and new methods of sowing and reaping 
make them ten times more profitable than in the old 
days of horse breaking of land and cradle harvest 
ing of grain. Another great way to stop uncom 
trolled water in our fields is to remember what 
George Washington once said, “My countrymen 
have too little knowledge of the profit of grassland, 
and sow more pasture. Finally, all sloping land not 
now properly protected by terraces should have 
such protection before winter rains set in. 

About uncontrolled fire in our woods, let's read 
what Dean D. J. Weddell of Georgia and Dean R. ]. 
Preston of North Carolina say in this issue. Neath 
every farmer needs some bedding for his horses. 
cattle, or barn lots, and fire lanes may be raked to 
provide such bedding, or disked with a tractor. Use 
any method, but somehow get fire lanes. 


Then finally there’s uncontrolled weather on out 
buildings. It’s worth while to paint all buildings 
just to increase one’s pride, self-respect, and love 0 
beauty. But in this day of high-priced lumber. 
paint is also a superb financial investment because 
of the increased length of life it gives any building. 

To help make the South and to help make yout 
own farm “A Land of Plenty and a Land of Beauty, 
why not start a determined fighting offensiv 
against all three of these enemies of the South (a 
of your own farm) before October ends? 
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t the Gras New Gold Bond Velvet. It Almost Flows on by Itself ! 
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| one ai Have you got a room in your home that needs brightening up? 
te peace, Never mind what’s on the walls now—paint, plaster, wallboard or even 
ccaet wallpaper. Gold Bond Velvet needs no primer. Just roll or brush on a 
id men have coat of this surprising new paint. There’s no mixing drudgery, no “head- 
ituition that -— f 

pe tani achy” paint smell. 





» broadened Within one hour, Gold Bond 
HERE’S THE SECRET 
You can’t do a bad paint job with 
Gold Bond Velvet because there 
aren’t any lap or brush marks. 


Velvet is dry. You get a velvet- 
smooth, hard-wearing surface that’s 
actually “scrubable” even for crayon 
marks! Won’t chip, crack or peel. 
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For Beautiful Home Grounds 
and Happier Youngfolks 





N page 4 of every edition 
every month the over-all aim 
of The Progressive Farmer is 
declared to be— 
To Help Make the South 
A Land of Plenty, 
A Land of Beauty, 
A Land of Rural Comradeship. 
Sometimes we use a shorter ver- 
sion. Then we say (as Edwin 
Markham once said to us), that everybody’s su- 
preme goals should be three things beginning with 
the letter B—“Bread, Beauty, and Brotherhood.” 


October is certainly an especially appropriate 
month to consider Beauty. In “God’s World” on 
another page we present glimpses of Autumn’s col- 
orful pageantry in our Southern country and quote 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s lines—“Lord, I do fear 
Thou’st made the world too beautiful this year.” 


The Good Lord Himself gives beauty to every- 
thing in October. But He also gives us trees, shrubs, 
vines, and flowers with which we can make our 
homes beautiful a large part of every year. I once 
had about 800 acres of cotton, tobacco, trees, and 
pasture around my home, most of which I have 
now sold off. But before doing so I set crepe myrtle, 
“The Flower of 101 Days,” as the Japanese call it, 
on almost every homesite and roadside ... and 
at the height of their long blooming season they 
almost equal the glory of October itself. 


One very great advantage of the crepe myrtle is 
that you need not have any monotony of color when 
you plant it in rather large quantities. For there 
_ are crepe myrtles in perhaps a dozen different shades 
from beautiful pink, red, crimson, and near-purple, 
to a charming white. I am now ordering a consider- 
able number of white to mix in with my other colors. 


All of which leads me to say once again that I 
know no other plant which furnishes 1) so much 
blossom and beauty 2) for so long a time 3) with 
so little trouble. If New Englanders had a monopoly 
on such a plant they would long ago have made 
New England world-famous as “The Land of the 











For beauty, first give your home a beautiful setting 
of distinctive Southern trees—crepe myrtle (in sev- 
eral shades), magnolia, longleaf pine, live oak, and 
flowering shrubs. . . . Then, inside the home, books 
and music, games and guests will go far to make the 
- home a happy one for every child who grows up in it. 


By CLARENCE POE 


President and Editor 


> 


Crepe Myrtle.” Why then should not Southerners 
plant at least one crepe myrtle at every home and 
some on every roadside . . . and thus make the 
South world-famous for its long-lived beauty? 


Here’s what anybody can do: He can buy some 
crepe myrtle plants or can grow them. To grow 
them yourself, do this: 

Just recall where you saw the prettiest crepe 
myrtle blossoms this year. Then, after frost, make 
limb cuttings, say about 18 to 24 inches long, make 
a long, slanting stroke about 6 inches long at the 
thick end, and stick the cuttings very firmly in rea- 
sonably moist, rich ground—and they will grow and 
probably start blooming next July. 

And while getting more crepe myrtles this fall, 
I wish every farm family would also now order 
some of the four other favorite flowering shrubs of 
Progressive Farmer readers as follows: azalea, 
camellia, gardenia, lilac. 

Another Southern plant that is one of my pet 
hobbies is the hibiscus. Its large, showy, tropical- 
looking flowers come in almost as many shades as 
does the crepe myrtle. And since you can divide 
the hibiscus roots every year, you can soon have a 
real abundance of the plants at small cost. 


So much for some things we can do to make Dixie 
famous for beautiful homes and highways. Now 
what are some things we can do to add to the hap- 
piness of our children and young people? 

To start with, I think we need to learn a great 
deal more about bringing up children. Just as Christ 
came to reveal a Heavenly Father to love rather 
than to be afraid of, so I think every earthly parent 
should first of all aim to be loved rather than feared. 
This does not mean that a child should never be 
punished. But shall we not say that a child should 
be punished only after being properly warned and 
should be made to feel that his punishment is just 
and for his good? I also have long thought that 
about the very best short rule for training a child 









For every child—games and guests, books and music, 


was that given some years ago by the famous ps 
chiatrist, Dr. Karl A. Menninger, as follows: 





DON’T— DON’T— 
—pamper your child —compare him with 
—make him feel inferior others 


—lie to him 
—glorify his temper 


—be too severe 
—frighten him 
—make him jealous tantrums 
—worry him or worry over —bribe him 
him —overexcite him 
—talk about sickness to —get angry at him 
him —show favoritism 
—boss him too much —exhibit authority for its 
—say “don’t” to him all own sake 
the time —humiliate him 
For homes of happiness I also believe we need 
to encourage not only outdoor sports but indow 
games such as one pictured on our charming cove 
by nationally-famous John Clymer, “Playing Chede 
ers When I Was a Boy,” with an old-time country 
living room as the background. In a recent polo 
our subscribers checkers was found to be the favor 
ite indoor game, along with card games such s 
canasta, bridge, setback, etc. Other favorite games 
follow: 


1. Dominoes 9. Flinch 

2. Ping-pong 10. Carroms 

3. Chinese checkers 11. Anagrams 
4. Bingo 12. Solitaire 

5. Rook 13. Pinochle 
6. Monopoly 14. Old Maid 
7. Chess 15. Parchesi 

8. Authors 16. Cassino 


For enjoyable and helpful reading for youngfolks 
just try the 10 favorite books reported by Romaine 
Smith on another page. And no matter whether old 
or young, resolve to enjoy between now and spring 
all these 16 favorite great novels of our readers: 


1. Gone With the Wind 9. Robinson Crusoe — 
2. Saint Elmo 10. A Tale of Two Cities 
3. Jane Eyre ll. Tom Sawyer 

4. The Yearling 12. Treasure Island 

5. Ben Hur 13. A Christmas Carol 
6. David Copperfield 14. Les Miserables 

7. Silas Marner 15. Seventeen 

8. Ivanhoe 16. Monte Cristo 


Books, music and games, along with other chil- 
dren as rather frequent guests, will go far to 
the home a happy one for every child who grows 
up in it. And along with all the other reading, é 
hope no family will fail to consider reading om 
Bible chapter a night, as urged by Dr. Holland this 
month. As we have repeatedly said, we wish 
our too-frivolous readers would start reading a Bi 
chapter each night . . . and that our too-seriows 
readers would let the youngfolks play canaste 
similar games where no betting is involved. 
where children willingly attend church or Sunday 
school on Sunday morning, should we not also 
willing to let them enjoy almost any innocent recre& 
tion the rest of the day? Think about it. 








You're “some punkins” when you own an Inter- Look for these International pickup truck exclusives: 


national pickup... the “pick of ’em all”! ® Valve-in-head truck engines, designed exclusively for truck work, developed 
and built in the world’s largest exclusive truck engine factory. 












Just to feel its smooth power and instant responsive- 
ness is a thrill. Its economy and stamina will keep you 





The “roomiest, most comfortable cab on the road’’— the Comfo-Vision Cab — 
designed by drivers for drivers. 

































happy. So will its low maintenance costs and fewer re- 6 ; 
pair bills. It’s a tough truck that rides easy, a credit to Super-steering system—more positive steering control, easier handling. 37° 
me : - — hie i turning angle for greater maneuverability. 

ks and mes the family that’s been building better farm equipment 

” for over a century ® Nine models—'%2, % and 1-ton sizes, with GVW ratings from 4,200 to 8,600 

‘ 7° Ibs., 62, 8 and 9-ft. bodies, 115, 127 and 134-in. wheelbases. 
famous Ps\ So, ask your International Dealer “ Branch to let ® The traditional truck toughness that has kept International first in heavy-duty 
llows: you drive an International pickup. You'll never be satis- truck sales for 20 straight years. 
: , fied with less. ® America’s largest exclusive truck service organization. 
im with 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY * CHICAGO Better roads mean a better America 
temper 
o~ 
him | International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks... Industrial Power... Refrigerators and Freezers 
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Why did you change to Camels, RICHARD CARLSON 


Il 
L tied 
Camels as my 
stegqy smoke 
to see how 
they suited my 
throat. Thats 
so important 
tor 4n actor... 


\\ 

They get 
on #ne with 
my throat, 
pack after 
pack, and 
you cant 

match them 
for tagte /” 


RICHARD CARLSON, 
Screen and Stage Star 


Smoke only Camels for 30 days...see for yourself how well 


C pele agree with your throat! 


@ See for yourself why Camel is America’s most 
popular cigarette —leading all other brands by billions. 





*. 


Make the Camel 30-day test. Smoke Camels, and TEST 
only Camels, for thirty days and see how Camel’s CAMELS IN 


rich, full flavor pleases your taste .. . see how YOUR “T-ZONE” 
Camel's cool, cool mildness agrees with your throat 


pack after pack! (T FOR THROAT, 
T FOR TASTE) 


(ALITY 


QU. 


You'll prove to yourself in your own “T-Zone” 
(T for Throat, T for Taste) how mild and 
good tasting Camels are. You'll soon see why rete 








(crace 
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CAMEL leads all other brands — by billions! 





